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>> Homeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 
a-"5 recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all beverages. When 
the doctrine of Homeopathy was first introduced into this country, 
there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa either attractive to 
the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the nut was either supplied in 
its crude state, or so unskilfully manufactured as to obtain little notice. 


JAMES EPPS, of London, Homeopathic Chemist, was induced, in the 
year 1839, to turn his attention to this subject, and at length succeeded, 
with the assistance of elaborate machinery, in being the first to produce an 
article perfectly pure in its composition, and so refined by the perfect 
trituration it receives in the process it passes through, as to be acceptable 
to the delicate stomach, and a most 


DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


FOR GENERAL USE, 


EPPS’S COCOA 


IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 


DELICIOUS AROMA, GRATEFUL SMOOTHNESS, 
AND INVIGORATING POWER; 
And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 
BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE: 


Mix, in a breakfast cup, two tea-spoonfuls of the Powder with as much cold Milk as will 
form a stiff paste; then add, all at once, a sufficient quantity of boiling Milk, or Milk and 
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Water in equal portions, or Water. ‘ 
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}b., 4-Ib., and 1-Ib. Packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib. 

Sold by Grocers in every part of London, ; 

And by Grocers and Druggists in every Town throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland. ; 

Manvuractory: LONDON. t 
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THE ART-SHOW AT THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


CHARITY can go a long way, but its 
widest stretch will not hide from our 
view the essential ugliness of Captain 
Fowke’s International Bazaar. We 
cannot bring ourselves to discover 
beauty in that long low frontage of 
glass and brick-work facing the Crom- 
well-road. An ordinary railway shed, 
with a low square central turret not 
unlike one of the gateways to a mo- 
dern fortress, needed no help from 
the overgrown glass dome at either 
end to show off its inherent meanness 
and deformity. Better, indeed, is the 
effect of the eastern and western 
faces, where the length of wall-line is 
much less, and the great domes 
springing out of the upper story 
form a not unbecoming centrepiece 
to either flank of the huge building. 
Still, at the best, it seems absurd to 
claim much architecturai beauty for 
the outside of this new World-Bazaar. 
Let us be content to take it for what 
it is, a cheap, yet solid and roomy 
warehouse for all kinds of miscella- 
neous goods. And let us fervently 
pray that no part of the building in 
its present form will be allowed to 
cumber the ground when the goods 
now showing in it are once removed. 

Inside, however, the effect is cer- 
tainly far more agreeable. Wespeak 
here of the building itself, not of the 
wares it contains. You miss, indeed, 
the long-drawn, fairy-like vista for 
which, from its greater length, its 
lesser height, car the many ridges 
of its glass roof, Sir Joseph Paxton’s 
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glass achievement was most remark- 
able. But the one-ridged wooden 
roof of the nave, spanned by a succes- 
sion of round oda rising from the 
front row of slender pillars, which 
run two deep on either side, has a 
beauty of its own, to which mere 
glass cannot attain, besides that other 
beauty which skilful colouring can 
always lend to wood and iron. Some- 
thing, too, may be said for the ar- 
rangement of the taller and stouter 
shafts upbearing the great glass dome 
ateitherend. The domes themselves 
have not much to boast of, barring 
their great size, but they give no little 
air and light to the rest of the build- 
ing, and form, as it were, a two-fold 
centre from whence to take fair mea- 
sure of the whole. Of light, indeed, 
there is no lack anywhere, save, per- 
haps, in the aisle devoted to carriages, 
just under the long picture-gallery 
facing the Cromwell-road. The other 
aisles are broad and cheerful, lighted 
chiefly from the glazed roof of many 
ridges which crowns the whole bnild- 
ing outside the pillars of the nave, 
and directly overlooks the broad wells 
of ground-floor lying between the 
lines of gallery above. Than the outer 
aisle facing the gardens, and now 
daily thronged with hungry visitants, 
nothing could well be more cheerful 
for such a neighbourhood ; while the 
galleries have light enough to show 
off their contents to the best advan- 
tage whenever the sky has any light 
to give, and the rain ceases to _ 
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through the glass upon the treasures 
within. Onthe nave, ay of 
light, besides that gained from the 
domes, is poured in from that fright- 
fully hideous clerestory, which seems 
like part of some huge factory built 
in wanton defiance of every end but 
use and cheapness alone. Even this 
great eyesore, however, is hardly visi- 
ble as you look down the nave from 
underneath either dome. 

Inside the building, too, the archi- 
tect has been powerfully aided by the 
colourist. For Mr. Crace’s share of 
the work visitors of the Exhibition 
may well be thankful. The pale 
lavender roof, picked out witha slight 
scroll-work of light red, peeps out 
prettily between white rafters and 
arches painted in broad alternate 
strips of blue and red on a pale buff 
ground. In colours carefully matched 
with these are painted the pillar- 
heads, and the central bands, where 
the line of gallery cuts across the pil- 
lars. The only fault that struck us 
on our first visit, and still strikes us 
whenever we look again, is the colour- 
ing of the pillars themselves, which 
are painted in alternate lines of gold 
and a dirty light olive-green, thereby 
taking to the eye an octagonal shape, 
and in point of colour jarring loudly 
with the neighbouring arches and ca- 

nitals. The dingy, sickly, greenish- 
on against the bright gold comes 
in like a discord unresolved amidst 
music otherwise tuneful enough. 
What the right hue and tone should 
have been we dare not positively say, 
but neither, at any rate, is to be found 
there now. A more decided, and 
perhaps a darker hue, like that of the 

illars beneath the domes, would have 
eft us little to desire as regards the 
internal decorations. As it is, the 
view from under the eastern dome 
belies agreeably the expectations 
formed from reading the accounts of 
certain popular scribes, who affected 
on the slightest possible grounds to 
ignore all merit in the work of a 
colourist not yet raised into the 
fashion. There isa look of right pro- 
portion, a picturesque Gothic air 
about the whole, which, to our think- 
ing, does in its own way please the 
eye not less than those other charms 
on which visitors to the earlier palace 
still love to dwell. 

Nor do even the strange groups of 
miscellaneous objects that block up 
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the nave do much to mar the beauty 
of the general view. As you take 
them afterwards in detail, some of 
them are grotesquely hideous, or 
laughably out of a Granite obe- 
lisks, lighthouses, toy-stalls, and tro- 
phies of oilman’s stores, are not in 
themselves remarkably beautiful ; nor 
would a lover of fine art dwell de- 
lightedly on that Armstrong gun, or 
that stand of small-arms, both of 
which are here brought forward in 
startling rivalry with the fruits of 
peaceful toil, in far from graceful 
contrast with the achievements of 
peace-loving art. The few statues 
and pretty things in the nave seem 
lostin the overwhelming tide of manu- 
facture unadorned. It isno temple of 
“Art Divine,” which you are explor- 
ing, butratheranimmenseshrine set up 
to the great god, Mammon, and cram- 
med with offerings little more lovely 
than the many-sized images in a Bur- 
mese pagoda. Worksof money-making 
industry, masterpieces of inventive 
oddity, wonders of prosaic usefulness, 
or lavish adornment, first court the 
eye ; while tokens of a purer taste and 
a finer culture, gleam forth faintly 
here and there, or await discovery in 
far corners. As you come in at the 
eastern entrance, the very first thing 
that glares upon you is a tall taper 
pyramid of what seems like gold, but 
18, in fact, of wood, gilt over—a monu- 
ment whose size is meant to show us 
the exact amount of gold sent forth 
from Australian diggins during the 
last ten years. Where else, save in a 
temple of Mammon, could this piece 
of unrivalled mammon-worship have 
found any room, much more a place 
of honour? There it stands, a fit 
monument of that vulgar pride in 
mere wealth, for which grown-up En- 
glishmen, forgetting the lessons they 
once learned at school, seem like 
hereafter to dispute the palm with 
the Romans of the latter empire. Let 
us humbly fall down and worship 
the golden image which the Royal 
Commissioners have set up, so that 
with mindsattuned toa proper lowness 
of pitch, we may proceed to do all ho- 
nour to the entertainment of which 
this forms the worthy prelude. After 
gazing at the great gold trophy, we 
can have no further difficulty in ad- 
miring the pile of timber down yonder 
transept, or appreciating the exquisite 
arrangement of pots, and glasses, and 
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bright paper, which adorn that other 
trophy down the nave. At the next 
exhibition, ten years hence, let us 
hope that the present system will be 
yet further carried out. Why have 
any pretence of ornament in the body 
of the building? If pickle trophies 
and golden pyramids are now in their 
right place, why not treat us to a 
choice collection of steam-engines, 
ploughing machines, and railway- 
carriages, instead of the sculptures, 
carved work, and crockery, which 
look asif they had no business among 
their present company. 

In the general view, however, these 
uglier details are well-nigh lost—to 
the naked eye. Looking down the 
nave from the eastern dome, you 
see little but a pleasing medley of 
forms and colours, bounded by a 
framework of like character. Close 
before you stands Minton’s Majolica 
fountain, a mass of painted earthen- 
ware, rising in graceful outlines and 
well-assorted hues, from the lions 
which guard the base, up to the figure 
of St. George slaying the dragon. We 
are not passionately fond of Majolica 
ware, with its raw grotesque colour- 
ing; but this fountain, taken as a 
whole, is, anyhow, far prettier than 
the glass one in the first Exhibition. 
And as that, in its plain white bril- 
liance, was in keeping with the gene- 
ral tone of a glass building, so this, 
in outline and effects of colour, may 
be said to harmonize thoroughly with 
the varied lines and rich hues of the 
building in which it stands, shower- 
ing down its scented spray into the 
broad basin below. At a due distance 
on either hand are a few statues in 
bronze and marble, varied by tropical 
plants, and backed here by the well- 
filled vistas of either transept, there 
by the black and maroon pillars of 
the dome and the line of smaller 
arches between them. Fronting the 
nave, like two fair sentinels, stand, 
some feet apart from each other, two 
tall glass candelabra of elegant shape, 
whose effect is heightened by a skil- 
ful mixture of clear and frosted glass. 
These pieces of pure white crystal 
work, lit up in the sunshine with all 
the hues of the rainbow, are the work, 
we need hardly say, of Messrs. Osler. 
Further on, the pillars of the nave 
rise slenderly out of a sea of manifold 
shapes and hues, statues, trophies, 
curlous things in wood, and iron, and 
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stone, mingled with a continuous 
stream of human beings, and dwind- 
ling more and more dimly towards 
the further dome, beyond which the 
vista is bounded by a fair sized Gothic 
window of many-coloured glass. 
Even the lighthouse half way dow 
becomes pleasingly indistinct ; an 
the mind’s eye, in proportion as that 
of the body loses its power, may turn 
the unsightliest things there present, 
into shapes of beauty, such as hand 
of man could seldom equal. One 
shape of hideousness, at least, is want- 
ing to the view. The gold trophy 
stands a little way behind our back, 
so that you need not see it even in 
turning to admire the painted glass 
in the right transept window, or 
Lough’s JZilo, in bronze, on the left 
hand. 

From the same standpoint you are 
sure to notice the coloured metal 
screen of Hereford Cathedral, de- 
signed by Mr. Gilbert Scott, and 
turned out by the Coalbrookdale Iron 
Company. A closer inspection proves 
it in every way worthy both of archi- 
tect and makers. It is a light ele- 
gant piece of Gothic openwork made up 
of iron, brass, and copper, with colour 
laid on effectively here and there, and 
niches holding statues of graceful 
form and right colouring. Here we 
see how excellently the coarser metals 
serve to bring out effects little less 
beautiful than those hitherto attain- 
able in wood alone. Other fine sam- 
ples of ornamental work in brass 
and iron may be found in the same 
transept, and also in some other parts 
of the British collection, which in 
this particular has no rival. In 
bronze ornaments on the other hand, 
our French neighbours certainly take 
the lead, although they show no sin- 
glestatues equal for instance to West- 
macott’s bronze presentment of the 
mailed Earl of Winchester. But the 
two Algerian figures made of bronze 
and clad in drapery of light “ onyx 
marble,” never fail to draw forth won- 
dering comments on the close resem- 
blance they bear to real life as seen 
on the southern side of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Going down the other transept 
facing the Hereford screen, let us 
glance, not very admiringly, at Bell's 
colossal statue of Oliver Cromwell, 
which looks as like the true hero as 
the less inspired moments of a very 
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unequal sculptor could well make it. 
Better worth remarking is the mar- 
ble statue of “Satan,” an Italian 
artist whose name we miss from the 
—— catalogue. Inferior to 
ugh’s great conception in brood- 
ing grandeur, this fallen archangel 
bears in his countenance a look of 
devilish rage and thwarted ambition 
which linger on the memory more 
than many things of greater preten- 
sion. Leaving these we may pause 
to admire some fine and seemingly 
truth-like paintings in oils and cray- 
ons by a Canadian artist, who enables 
us to enjoy in fancy the varied charms 
of Canadian scenery, as we have never 
uite done before. The green glassy 
own-pouring of the great Horseshoe 
Fall, the sunlit islets rising out of the 
broad Canadian rivers, the fairy pros- 
pects of land and water stretching 
away under the mild Canadian moon- 
light, are things not readily forgotten 
by those who have once seen them 
as here painted. Striking also as 
samples of life in a very different 
colony, of nature “burning beneath 
another sun,” are the oil paintings in 
the Australian court, telling of won- 
derful tints and outlines, of trees and 
animals altogether strange to most 
English eyes. Pictures like these do 
really give us some distinct idea of 
scenes which language could only 
_ in a weak and jumbled way. 
ow is it that no attempt has yet 
been made to do a like service to a 
country which charms the distant 
fancy, but too seldom pleases the 
nearer senses of our English youth ? 
Alike in its grandeur and its dreari- 
ness, in its winning and its forbidding 
features, in the broad brown village- 
dotted plains of Upper India, in the 
snow girt ranges of the green, far-billow- 
ing Himalayas, in the mighty foresés of 
Burmah and Madras, in many a wide 
reach of muddy low-banked river. 
and many a broad belt of tangled 
ruins, the mouldering skeletons of 
former cities staring forth at the one 
which now flourishes close beside 
them, British India holds out a rich 
store of varied subjects, to any artist 
who would care to paint them as 
truthfully as Hogarth or Wilkie 
painted the human life of their day 
and country. 
Out of the Canadian you turn into 
the Maltese court, which, to the zsthe- 
tic sightseer, furnishes a goodly show 
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of works for which Malta has long 
been famous. Here are mantles 
made in the newest patterns of that 
stout yet flexible lace which, to our 
thinking, looks better on a lady’s 
shoulders than the lighter and flim- 
sier Honiton. Beautiful too, both 
for shape and workmanship, are 
those delicate vases and vessels of 
silver filagree, which make our home- 
made silverwork look so rude and 
heavy in comparison. We ask any 
one to examine this Maltese work, 
and that of the same kind in the In- 
dian and Italian courts, and then say 
what he thinks of the art displayed 
in the stalls of Hancock and Garrard. 
Taste no doubt is manifold; but to 
eyes not spoiled by fashion, those 
heavy uncouth masses of silver, frost- 
ed, oxydised, or gilt, shapen into pat- 
terns we all know so well, seem, with 
few exceptions, sadly wanting in grace 
of outline and purity of effect. Even 
compared with their achievements of 
seven years ago, as shown at Paris, 
our English silversmiths have gone 
backwards. Why is this? Have our 
schools of design not yet begun to 
make their influence widely felt, or is 
the taste of our richer classes so utterly 
unformed that any thing of great 
rice, however ugly, will do for them ? 

he only thing we can suggest for 
their good is, to spend an hour. as 
often as they have it to spare, in 
studying the collections of Indian, 
Maltese, and Italian art. 

In certain other branches of art, 
these three courts suggest comparisons 
with each other. The Maltese mo- 
saics, for instance, run a close race 
with those of Florence, difference in 
number being taken into account. 
One particular piece of marble, inlaid 
with a stone picture of a lion strug- 
gling with a snake coiled round his 
oreleg, and hissing, with uplifted 
crest, towards his mouth, could hardly 
be outdone for lifelike truth and clever 
workmanship. Of another piece, bro- 
ken on the voyage to England, enough 
remains to justify regret at so unto- 
ward a mischance. Equally admira- 
ble, in another way, are those well- 
shapen vases of intricately carven 
stone, which, in their own material, 
stand quite alone, and in delicate 
workmanship are outdone neither by 
the carved marble work of the Italian, 
nor the carved wood work of the In- 
dian court. What an instinctive feel- 
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ing for the beautiful these half-savage 
races of the South and East must 
have, when all the wealth and culture 
of France and England fail to rival 
the ordinary efforts of ill-taught work- 
men, wielding the roughest tools. 
With a passing glance at the carved 
ebony of Ceylon, let us struggle our 
way through passages, blocked with 
goods and crinoline that may be felt 
with a vengeance, upstairs to the In- 
dian court. Here is a fine treat for 
artistic eyes, and more room for the 
body than down below. Of the beauti- 
ful shapes of airy silverwork we have 
already spoken; not less excellent 
are the vessels of finely wrought gold. 
Shawls, of course, of every pattern 
and price, from Kashmir and Amrit- 
sar, hang around, bespeaking alike the 
good taste and long-continued labour 
of those who wove them. We are 
not sure, however, that the general 
eifectof theirexquisitely blended hues 
equals the more brilliant harmonies 
attainable at far less cost by French 
workmen. Far more convinced are 
we of the surpassing beauty of the 
Bombay “blackwood” furniture, with 
its elegant outlines, and wonderful 
network of open carving. The deep 
dark hue of the wood seems to bring 
out the full richness of the carved 
designs, which, in their turn, convert 
the heaviest and hardest wood in the 
world into chairs, tables, and cabinets, 
of remarkable lightness, so far as out- 
ward seeming goes. No ironwork 
could well have a lighter look ; and 
the carving here has a grace and 
sharpness which only the human hand 
can give to any hard substance. To 
our thinking there is no furniture in 
the whole Exhibition equal to that 
here shown, whether for beauty of 
form, or richness of detail, or general 
lightness of effect, combined with 
strength of material. Matchless also, 
in their own way, are the boxes of 
ivory, lined with sandal-wood, and 
inlaid with patterns, made up of num- 
berless small bits of silver and co- 
loured woods. These are things which 
outlast all fashion, which we cannot 
help admiring for their own sake. Of 
another kind of inlaying, with precious 
stones, wrought into a flowing pattern 
of coloured leaves and flowers, on 
a white marble ground, after the 
fashion of the far-famed Taj itself, 
Agra has sent some very tasteful sam- 
ples, which, for a certain kind of sim- 
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ple flowing beauty, are worthy of a 
place beside the F lorentine mosaics, 
A little more variety of design would 
have given this part of the collection 
a yet greater charm than it wears al- 
ready in discerning eyes. 

And here let us say a word in fa- 
vour of some very successful attempts 
at mosaic from the workshops of 
Derbyshire. These we must look for 
down stairs, beyond the colonial tran- 
sept. Like the Italian samples, they 
represent on a dark marble ground 
figures of flowers, birds, and soforth, 
shaped out of various coloured stones. 
In one or two cases the picture thus 
produced might almost have come 
from Rome or Florence, so soft and 
truth-like are the tones and harmonies 
of colour. In general, however, the 
veined malachite used for the leaves, 
whileit adds to the brilliance, appears 
somewhat to take away from the 
truthfulness of the effect produced. 
But, anyhow, there is excellence en- 
ough here to encourage the hope that 
further successes may be achieved by 
Englishmen in the same line. 

Of the general show of furniture 
about the building we can hardly 
speak with much enthusiasm. The 
French tapestry is always beautiful ; 
and some of the French paper-hang- 
ings, one or two carved chimney- 
pieces and cabinets, and one set of 
gilt chairs and sofa covered with 
rich plum-coloured velvet, will bear 
looking at more than once. A few of 
the carpets from Brussels and Ax- 
minster show good taste in the pat- 
terns, and an effective richness in the 
colours. Of English furniture there 
is no lack, but the beauty thereof is 
not very striking onthe whole. Much 
of it is after the old, old pattern: 
heavy masses of wood in straight 
lines, with plenty of polish, but small 
grace of form or workmanship. Want 
of lightness and varied form strikes 
the observer at every turn. Inven- 
tion has gone to sleep over those 
square sideboards and bright-hued 
but ill-shapen bedsteads. Rich carv- 
ing and bright colour seem to atone 
for all shortcomings elsewhere. The 
carving, indeed, is often first-rate, and 
in the hands of Messrs. Taylor, of 
Edinburgh, serves to set off the gene- 
ral beauty of such a masterpiece as 
the cabinet ordered by the late Lord 
Dalhousie, or that elegantly-shapen 
sideboard which stands near it. In 
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the nave are two or three choice sam- 
ples of Mr. J. G. Crace’s workman- 
ship: a handsome sideboard with a 
canopy ; an oaken cabinet with brass 
tracery over glass doors; and, best of 
all, a cabinet of oak inlaid with ivory 
and coloured stones. Nor may we 
grudge some praise to Messrs. White 
and Poulby for their specimens of 
“ Carton Pierre,” whatever that may 
be in English, where the effect of 
brown lines and borders on a white 
ground pleases, not more from its 
novelty than its natural becoming- 
ness. In the Ecclesiological Society's 
court there are some admirable pieces 
of church furniture, in all the rich- 
ness of oak and brass and occasional 
colour; lecterns, chairs, brackets, 
and at least one fine reredos. Among 
them are also samples of house-furni- 
ture in the same style, but of more 
doubtful fitness. Let us by all means 
insist on applying Gothic art to the 
adornment of our dwelling-houses 
as well as our churches ; but if artists 
treat drawing-room chairs in the same 
style of heavy richness asa church 
pulpit, people who look for something 
ighter will follow the example of 
the duke who fitted up his Gothic 
castle with furniture suitable to the 
Louvre or Buckingham Palace. That 
Gothic art is every bit as plastic as 
that of modern France and Italy, 
some few Englishmen do clearly un- 
derstand; but what proofs of this 
does the present Exhibition offer to 
the multitudes who have been bred 
in the absurd belief that our own na- 
tional art has no place in modern 
drawing-rooms? Our artists should 
remember that the stately richness 
which becomes a palace would merely 
look stiff and cumbersome in a mid- 
dling-sized country-house. Whoever 
would see and appreciate the lighter 
graces of Gothic art, would do well 
to study that exquisite model of Milan 
Cathedral, on the Italian side of the 
nave. Here, in one rich mass of mar- 
vellous lightness, he will acknowledge 
the fulness of that truth which Eng- 
lish cathedrals rather hint to us in 
detached glimpses than openly and 
unmistakenly proclaim. What such 
art can do in stone, it can always do 
with far greater ease in more pliant 
materials ; and we trust that the day 
will yet come, when Gothic furniture 
will cease to be popularly confounded 
with things by nature heavy and out 
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of date, with the stiff manners and 
stiffer dresses of an earlier time. 
Among the articles of church-fur- 
niture, the tall Belgian pulpit under 
the western dome must assuredly 
take the highest rank. One of the 
few works of art which Belgium has 
to show, it is made wholly of solid 
oak, carved out in Gothic arches and 
mouldings, and scriptural figures of 
life size, with a boldness and simple 
dignity not often equalled in the same 
material. Its massive, severe beauty 
would harmonize well with the Gothic 
architecture of the twelfth, or latter 
part of the eleventh century. For 
much smaller and more delicate sam- 
ples of wood-carving, the Swiss court 
claims a special notice; while on a 
wall of the Austrian court hangs a 
— in wood, the like of which we 
1ave discovered nowhere else. It is 
very small, representing the inside of 
a humble inn full of company, danc- 
ing or seated about. Even the slight- 
est detail has been finished off with 
amazing nicety and an infinite amount 
of pains, and the whole effect is re- 
markably good in outline, shading, 
and perspective. Yet more marvel- 
lous for minute workmanship are 
some pieces of carved ivory in the 
Chinese collection. One in particular, 
a kind of tall basket, reminds you of 
the finest Maltese filigree, or rather 
of the intricate tracery which clever 
fingers can cut out of a sheet of paper. 
Returning to the subject of Gothic 
art, let us speak a word in praise of 
the stone and marble drinking-foun- 
tain in the nave. The massive look 
of this pyramidal pile is well relieved 
by a careful use of coloured marbles, 
while the simple beauty of its out- 
lines is not lost in a heap of florid 
details, nor yet marred by an unwise 
lack of seemly ornament. And here, 
too, we may glance approvingly at 
the stained-glass windows displayed 
by British manufacturers. Those in 
the north-east transept will repay the 
inspection to which they invite you 
when first seeing them from the 
eastern dome. The middle one espe- 
cially seems every way worthy to 
adorn the church of Doncaster, for 
which it was designed. Some excel- 
lent bits of stained glass shed a pleas- 
ing many-coloured gloom along the 
sides of the refreshment-room nearest 
the main picture-gallery ; so that, 
without any trouble, you may feast 
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both eye and palate—may allay the 
hungering alike of soul and body at 
one and the same moment. 

Talking of coloured glass, we are 
sorry to find Bohemia falling short of 
her old renown in a branch of art 
where she had so few modern rivals. 
Her show of glass ware in the Aus- 
trian court is hardly worth a look by 
comparison with what we have seen 
before. The colours have lost their 
old richness, and a tawdrier taste 
seems to have marked for its own a 
manufacture once famed for its gene- 
ral tastefulness of design. Bavaria 
has beaten Bohemia out of the field. 
Yet even now, in point of colour, 
either of these two countries is far 
ahead of its neighbours. The pale- 
tinted glass in the French department 
has no merit beside these. England, 
again, deals only in white glass, which 
of its kind is very wonderful, but 
would be none the worse, sometimes, 
for a little colour. Yet here, perhaps, 
to judge from those utterly tasteless 
samples of what is called jewelled 
glass-ware, English artists are wise in 
leaving colour alone. For pure white 
glass of all patterns, depending for 
effect on the engraver’s art alone, our 
own country certainly takes the lead. 
Much of the engraved work could 
hardly be surpassed for sharp delicacy 
of line and shading ; but to our think- 
ing there is often too much of a good 
thing. For wine-glasses and decan- 
ters a very little engraving goes a long 
way, and the pattern cannot well be too 
simple. If you have much engraving, 
you need some colour to show it off. 
A little gilding, far more sparingly 
applied than it has been to much of 
the French glass, would also have 
told pleasingly in some cases. In 
beauty of shape, too, our newer pat- 
terns show small improvement on 
the older, and fashion seems often to 
overrule the suggestions of good taste. 

If Austria is weak in glass, her ex- 
cellence in some other things stands 
unquestioned. “Nothing like lea- 
ther,” we are tempted to repeat as we 
look on the marvels of gorgeous book- 
binding, on the wonderful array of 
leathern ornaments, heaped up near 
the western dome. Russia alone 
comes into any rivalry with her in 
this line. Here, too, are photographs 
of great size, and unusual roundness 
of effect, the figures seeming to stand 
out as when you look through a 
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stereoscope. The chromo-lithographs 
are very well, but some English shops 
could easily have shown us better. 
Far worthier of special praise were 
a pair of shapely area alabas- 
ter vases, slightly jewelled, with four 
medallion paintings round the upper 
part. In chastened richness of mate- 
rial and elegance of design, these offer 
a marked contrast to that other pair 
of huge vases in dark green glass, 
trimmed off with lines of showy gild- 
ing. Of Austrian porcelain there are 
some pleasing samples, good in colour- 
ing and not bad in the painted de- 
signs. One in especial, a pair of pink 
and white porcelain candelabra, wants 
nothing but pendants ot a prettier 
shape to ensure it a very high place 
among the gems of the Exhibition. 
Of the Dresden china we cannot 
say much. It looks better at a dis- 
tance than on a nearer view. Gro- 
tesqueness rather than beauty is its 
salient feature. Nor were we greatly 
enraptured with the show of pottery 
in the French department. Whether 
French taste under the Empire has 
fallen off, or our own improved, cer- 


tain it is that Sevres no longer shows 


the way to Staffordshire. Mingled 
with some good things from the for- 
mer place are many middling and not 
a few quite bad. A few splendidly 
coloured vases, some well painted, 
shapely, dinner and breakfast services, 
and certain other masterpieces of va- 
rious kinds may indeed be found ; 
while one or two sets of plates present 
us with a series of figure-pieces ex- 
quisite in colouring and unsurpassed 
in grace of form. But what are these 
among so many failures, so many 
marvels of tasteless daring and wast- 
ed cleverness? For those who test 
beauty by the fashion of the hour a 
wider field of enjoyment does indeed 
lie open, and these will, doubtless, find 
nothing to disparage in the numerous 
samples of Celadon china, whose 
ghastly sea-green hues are simply 
sickening to a less artificial eye. Nor 
does French art show to more advan- 
tage in the matter of clocks. Has the 
demand in England or elsewhere for 
cheap and showy goods of this class 
led to a corresponding flood of taste- 
less workmanship? Hideous things 
in bronze, and gaudy things in gilded 
metal, stare at you on every side. 
Overdone gilding and utterly unmean- 
ing embellishment mark many things, 
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besides clocks in the French depart- 
ment. The furniture, the glass, the 
earthenware, are all blurred by the 


same flaws ; and yet, a few steps off 


from these, you come on samples of a 
taste as much higher than that which 
inspired these failures, asa goodFrench 
shaw] is superior toa cheap and vulgar 
Manchester. How is it, by the way, 
that really handsome clocks are re- 
markable for their fewness? Many 
is the shop-window into which we 
have looked in the vain hope of see- 
ing some near approach to a just com- 
bination of good material, tasteful 
ornament, and fit design. 
all kinds standing, seated, or reclin- 
ing ; piles of armour, wreaths of flow- 
ers, masses of bronze, gilding, marble, 
or painted porcelain, surround the 
dial-plate recording the flight of time ; 
but what these shells have to do with 
these kernels, and why the former 
should so often be wanting in true 
beauty, we never could understand. 
It is the same as a rule with our 


watches, and some other kinds of 


fine jewellery. In the latter depart- 
ment the Italians are always, the 
French often, happy ; and the watches 


of Geneva not seldom please the eye, 
whatever may be said of their inner 


mechanism. But with a few excep- 
tions visible in this Exhibition, Eng- 
lish watches have been made, not to 
look at, but only to go; and of Mr. 
Emmanuel’s much vaunted jewellery 
there was no feature which to us 
seemed plainer than its frequent vul- 
garity. In the heavier kinds of gold 
and silver work Elkington probably 
takes the lead for elegance of work- 
manship, while one or two other 
stalls display some effective model- 
ling in silver mixed with gold ; but 
India beats them even here, and one 
gets rather sick of palm trees, knights 
on horseback, turbanned figures on 
foot, and all the rest of that mono- 
tonous finery which loads the dining- 
tables and sideboards of wealthy Eng- 
lish homes. 

Towards the western end of the 
nave, nearly opposite the French 
tapestry, Denmark offers us a small 
but choice assortment of fine pottery. 
The statuettes in milk-white “ bis- 
cuit” china seem to surpass our own 
Parian in sharpness of outline; and 
there are two sets of porcelain plates 
which may hardly be matched else- 
where for classic elegance and chaste- 
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ness of effect. The rims are in a pale 
buff openwork, delicately gilt and va- 
ried in one set by small medallion paint- 
ings. In the centre a series of designs 
after Thorwaldsen, the Danish Flax- 
man, rises in a pure relief of shaded 
white from a dark but warm ruddy 
ground—darker in the one set than 
in the other. Of the two, perhaps, 
our fancy was most taken with that 
which owned the plainer rim ; but 
both belong to the highest order of 
art, and cast Her Majesty’s service of 
Worcester china far into the shade. 
On a much larger scale is the trophy 
of Prussian porcelain under the west- 
ern dome. Here, overtopping plenty 
of smaller ware, stand mighty vases 
and broad bowls of many shapes, 
some in glazed and painted porcelain, 
others in the rough white “ biscuit” 
style. In this collection are many 
things of more than average, and 
some few of high, but hardly the 
highest merit. The painting, save in 
one or two cases, will not bear setting 
beside the best samples of French 
and English ware, while the smaller 
pieces fall farshort of the Thorwaldsen 
series in gem-like purity of style. 
But the vessels of “ biscuit” ware 
combine often much beauty of shape 
with the brilliance which a right use 
of gilding lends to a pure opaque 
white ground, whether in wooden 
furniture or fine crockery. 

For the thinnest of fine china, thin 
as an eggshell, and transparent nearly 
as muslin, you must go to the Japan- 
ese collection, wondering as you come 
away at the barbarous drawing which 
mars the effect of those brilliant co- 
lours ; and now let us turn to the 
most splendid show of earthenware 
in the whole building, to wit, that 
produced by the potteries of Stafford- 
shire and Worcestershire. Whowould 
have thought ten years ago to see 
Sévres and Dresden outshone by 
Stoke-on-Trent and Worcester—to 
learn that Minton, Copeland, and 
Wedgewood had, in 1862, outstripped 
all foreign competitors in the highest 
branches of ceramic art? Yet this 
is a truth as evident as the mass of 
crockery in the English collection. 
So dazzling an array of splendid 
earthenware was never before gather- 
ed under one roof. Such a wealth of 
beauty in rich material, in elegant 
shapes, in brilliant colouring, could 
hardly be shown anywhere else in 
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the same space. The Parian of Cope- 
land, the Majolica of Minton, the 
classic blue and white ware of Wedg- 
wood, the gilt and painted porcelain 
of these and many more makers of 
little less note, may all be seen here 
at their very.best. It is a sight to 
remember for many along day. Here 
in charming confusion is a crowded 
gathering of that most delicate parian, 
whose transparent softness of hue and 
grace of outline seem to lend them- 
selves with almost equal readiness to 
any kind of pattern, to any extent of 
rich colouring. Yonder are mighty 
vases of bright-hued majolica, noble 
in shape and not displeasing in colour, 
suitable enough for gardens and other 
places needing embellishment of a 
coarser kind. Beautiful is the colour 
and classically chaste are the patterns 
of the:deep blue Wedgwood porce- 
lain which will bring the genius of 
Flaxman home to many an humble 
hearth. Puzzling often to choose be- 
tween are the many rich services in 
glazed and painted china which draw 
your attention in passing from stall 
to stall. Of course the taste displayed 
in this department is not always good, 
is sometimes even execrable ; but the 
good seems really to prevail in a 
marked degree. Perhaps the com- 
monest tendency is to excess of some 
deep colour, or of embellishment in 
doubtful places ; but some of the best 
samples are wonderfully light in all 
their decorative richness, and the 
painting in many is hardly equalled 
by the very best Sevres. For painted 
landscape, indeed, nothing elsewhere 
comes up to the soft finish and truth- 
ful colouring of Copeland’s “ French 
River” series of plates, painted by 
homebred workmen from Turner's 
glorious designs. These may vie with 
the Thorwaldsen series for the first 
place in their own style of art ; if to 
one style can belong two things in 
some respects so different. Of the 
porcelain service made for Her Ma- 
jesty at Worcester, we are sorry to 
avow an opinion by no means flatter- 
ing. If simplicity were everything, 
no fault could well be found with it; 
but truth compels us to say that the 
pattern on the plates is poor and com- 
monplace in itself, and shows all the 
worse on a ground which in lamplight 
may pass for blue, but now looks like 
nothing else than the hue of a bad 
turquoise! Much better is the blue 
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of another service in Mr. Goode’s stall, 
hard by the Worcester trophy. Some 
of the ugliest earthenware in the 
whole building comes unhappily from 
Worcester, though lovers of mere 
grotesquery hail it as the welcome 
revival of an old style. We refer of 
course to those huge but hideous 
mountains of mingled blue and yel- 
low in the nave. What eye, accus- 
tomed to look for beauty as apart from 
fashion, can discover a trace of beauty 
in things like these? And if, in 
studying ancient art, we often learn to 
correct our own tastes, does it, there- 
fore, follow that an old Etruscan vase, 
with some queer yellowish outlines 
ona black ground, should beaccounted 
worthy of the faithfulest reproduction 
by modern artists, simply because it 
is a work of ancient art? And yet 
there are plenty of these too faithful 
copies in the Worcester collection, 
and plenty of people to call them very 
fine. 

From the stalls of Minton and 
Copeland, it is but one or two steps 
into the Italian courts. Yet how 
thoroughly distinct are these two 
worlds—the one all blazing with 
coloured splendours, the other wooing 
you with its quiet show of graceful 
outlines and simple-seeming efiects ! 
Pure and cold as the marble of Italian 
hills is the pervading tone of Italian 
art. Rich colouring and gilded glit- 
ter find small encouragement therein. 
The majolica of Italy looks very pale 
indeed beside thatof Minton, although 
in symmetry of form and richness of 
outline it may be said to hold its own 
against all rivals. Chastely beautiful 
is the Italian jewellery, from the sil- 
verwork of Genoa to the golden orna- 
ments of Rome. A pair of tall jugs, 
classic in form and exquisitely carved 
out of brown onyx marble, and a pair 
of candelabra in brown marble, re- 
lieved here and there with white, 
show forth that solid grace which 
seems so natural to Italian workmen. 
The show of cameos is not to be de- 
spised. And what shall we say of 
the mosaics, save that no other na- 
tion has yet equalled the Italian in 
this branch of art? There is a finished 
soitness, a chastened lustre about 
these gems of artistic care and fancy, 
which out of Italy you may long look 
for invain. It seemed hard to choose 
from among so many of the highest 
order; but to our eyes the most de- 
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sirable were certain tables of black 
marble inlaid, one with a rich wreath 
of leaves, birds, and flowers ; another 
with soft-hued doves in a garland; a 
third witha wreath of several-coloured 
roses ; a fourth with a basket of flow- 
ers, surrounded by a Greek border. 
Other pieces there were as remarkable 
as these for skilful workmanship, if 
not quite so pleasing in effect. <A 
simple pattern, in which every leaf 
may be a single stone, seems generally 
the most effective, at least for tables 
and other heavy things. To mosaic 
ictures, of course, such a rule cannot 
e applied. Some of these are won- 
derful in every way ; wonderful as 
paintings not less than as specimens 
of inlaying. Raphael’s famous “Ma- 
donna della Seggiola” has here been 
copied in marble to the slightest 
shade ; and you must look close in- 
deed to discover any of the countless 
joinings needed in such a piece of 
work. Still more masterly, perhaps, 
in colouring, is another mosaic in the 
Roman court, which represents the 
Pope seated, on high amidst his car- 
dinals within St. Peter’s, and seatter- 
ing blessings on the people crowded 
among the great square pillars below. 
Here is painting that ought to live— 
here are coloured lights which ought 
never to grow dim, as long as marble 
may outlast mere oil and canvass. 

In the matter of sculpture again, 
modern Italy holds a very high place 
among her cotemporaries, as here re- 

resented ; with one exception, per- 
ne the highest of all. Grace of 
outline, often aided by strength of 
feeling and rightness of attitude, per- 
vades the work displayed by the 
countrymen of Canova. Look at 
Bottinelli’s statue of the Amazon 
Camilla. What graceful strength 
lives in the lines of her youthful 
figure ; how defiant the language of 
her keen half-scornful eyes! In her 
hand how firmly she grasps the bow, 
as if preparing to follow up one tell- 
ing shot by another! How buoyant 
she stands upon her shapely feet, as 
one knowing well how to use them 
at need! There is much grace, if no- 
thing else, in that marble present- 
ment of a South American Indian, 
which stands near Camilla in the 
nave. Whether the presentment is 
also true to fact, we must leave the 
travelled critics to say. Full of 
graceful dignity is Majoli’s statue of 
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a glorified Virgin Mary, called in the 
catalogue “The Immaculate Concep- 
tion.” There is grace of free move- 
ment in Barratta’s “ Bacchante ;” of 
form and slow movement in Bisetti’s 
“ Venus rising from the sea ;” of form 
and posture in Luccardi’s “Susanna 
at the bath,” and Guglielmi’s “ Bride 
and Fortuneteller.” In Benzoni’s 
marble statue, “ Hope in God,” the 
higher grace of religious feeling 
heightens the natural effect of grace- 
ful outline and well-adjusted drapery. 
Other works of the same sculptor at- 
test his power of fitly realizing vari- 
ous moods of feeling and action. 
In “The Four Seasons,” four heads 
which tell their own tale, in the grace- 
ful group of “Zephyr and Flora danc- 
ing,’ in the marble idyll of “ Mary 
asking her mother to explain the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah,” we have rich traces 
of the same master-spirit showing it- 
self in many different forms. 

Magni’s “ Angelica,” with the tear 
just coming from her eye, is a rather 
taking picture of graceful grief. His 
“ Girl reading,” seated in a bed-room 
chair, a volume of Italian poetry in 
her hands, amazes you at first with 
its very lifelike air, and afterwards 
leaves you wondering whether to 
blame or admire her sculptor most. 
The whole attitude is at once remark- 
ably true to nature and beautiful in 
art; the pensive downturned face 
seems alive with the thoughts sug- 
gested by the book beneath it ; and 
the lips move as it were in unwitting 
efforts to follow the words traced out 
by the eye. There is marvellous grace 
in the curve of the right arm asit falls 
easily down towards her lap: the little 
feet and hands are wrought with the 
tenderest truth; and a girlish bosom 
steals tenderly out of the unbuttoned 
garment whichforms her only apparel, 
and enhances the general effect with 
the careful arrangement of its finely 
chiselled folds. But why should the 
face be so much less beautiful than the 
limbs? Would the impression made 
on us have been less sweetly purify- 
ing, if the lips had been moulded a 
little fuller, if the lines of the face 
had been drawn a little lighter, a 
little more symmetrical? A heavy 
commonplace countenance, thin-lip- 
pee and greatly underhung, should 
iardly, at least in the realms of sculp- 
tured poetry, have topped a figure so 
rife with breathing grace. We see 
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before us only an unworthy capital 
to a column of surpassing beauty. 
The much gracefulness elsewhere but 
brings out the want of grace here. 
And a countenance of nobler mould 
would have touched most of us into 
a clearer and stronger sympathy with 
the grief so dully visible on that 
of the girl. The woes of Italy might 
have found a queenlier champion 
without any sacrifice of even outward 
truth. Yet, after all, this statue 
must win no common share of the 
praise due to every work of very high 
genius, especially of the genius which 
also stoops to take pains in finishing 
off its embodied fancies. In grace of 
posture, purity of expression, and 
fineness of chiselling, it has hardly 
an equal in the whole building. 

For beauty of another kind, Costa’s 
“Tndian,” and Croft’s “ Prometheus,” 
rise above the level of things mid- 
dling. In the latter work the demi- 


god sung by AMschylus and Shelley 
lies chained to the lonely rock, with 
the vulture tearing at his side, his 
countenance wearing a look of defiant 
calmness, not all unmingled with a 
quiver of mortal pain at the punish- 


ment he has been doomed to undergo. 
That which is dimly shown in the 
hero’s face comes out clearer in the 
workings of hischained arms and torn 
body. Yet more fearful is the strug- 
gle shown in the other marble, be- 
tween a man and a boa-constrictor, 
which has already girt him in its ter- 
rible folds. Every muscle is stretch- 
ed its fullest, every vein stands out 
swollen from the flesh, in token of a 
death-grapple, which must soon be 
settled against one side or the other ; 
nor is life wanting to the coils of the 
marble monster, who hisses with an 
arching crest against his foe. In a 
lower, but not less spirited style of 
art, are two small groups in marble ; 
one—a pair of cocks fighting, by 
Pelloli ; the other—a cock fighting 
with snakes, by Crica. Both of these 
show much truth of form and charac- 
ter, wrought out with wondrous deli- 
cacy of detail. Tenerani’s “‘ Psyche,” 
would look graceful, if it were 
not so near the “Girl Reading.” 
Monti’s “ Sleep of Sorrow and Dream 
of Joy,” has merits worthy of one 
whose “ Eve” long since commended 
him to lovers of the beautiful ; but 
everything is marred by the tricky 
effect of the veil which partly hides 
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the face of Joy. Only a very per- 
verted taste can see aught to admire 
in such a triumph of mechanical 
cleverness. True sculpture scorns to 
waste itself on needless fripperies and 
imitative lacework. Its right and 
noble office is to express the poetry 
of form in the noblest and purest 
manner; not to enchant us with 
mere feats of millinery in stone. 

Of Canova’s masterpieces, only one 
sample seems to have found its way 
here. Worthy, however, of his loft- 
iest moods is the one we did discover 
—to wit, a great marble head of the 
First Napoleon, the classic dignity of 
which strikes you at once with such 
awe, as those who saw the living mo- 
del in the height of his lurid noon- 
day might well have been excused for 
feeling. Here, as in his god-like 
Perseus, the great sculptor rises with 
his theme far above the level of 
merely graceful sentiment, at which 
many of his and our countrymen are 
content to stop. In this head, and in 
some of the sculptures above named, 
strength and softness blend together, 
to give out the “guten Klang” of 
Schiller’s Bell. The same union 
marks not a few of our own sculp- 
tures, especially the works of Flax- 
man and Gibson. How much it is 
wanting to the spirit of American art 
this Exhibition has made unpleasantly 
clear. Of three good American sculp- 
tors—Powers, Story, and Mozier, not 
one rings out the fuller harmonies 
audible in all works of the highest 
art. Story’s Sybil, leaning forward 
from her seat, and gazing wistfully 
into space, has all the air of a mighty 
seeress, blended with the limbs and 
body of a vulgar Nubian. Her arms 
are big and brawny, as those of any 
fish-wife, and the fat lies in folds be- 
low her breast. A little, but only a 
little, more refined edition of the same 
work is “ Cleopatra Seated ;” a figure 
queenly in attitude, as she rests her 
chin on one arm, and powerful in 
the expression of her firmly compres- 
sed lips ; but no more like to the true 
Cleopatra, than to Queen Victoria, 
whether in type of countenance or 
grace of form. As in all such at- 
tempts at realistic faithfulness in mat- 
ters of the past, great violence has 
here been done to the truth of history. 
If Mr. Hawthorne, in puffing off his 
friend’s and countryman’s genius 
without the slightest pertinence to 
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the plot of his own book, chose to 
forget, many others will not fail to 
remember, that Cleopatra came of an 
old Greek line, and that even if any 
Egyptian blood coursed through her 
veins, there is no shadow of warrant 
for moulding her features after the 
Nubian type. In bodily shape, the 
true children of Egypt had nothing 
whatever in common with the Ne- 
gro races. Their lips and noses were 
as fine, their hair as far removed from 
wool, as that of the blackest Hindoo 
in Lower Bengal. In giving his 
Cleopatra the Nubian lip and the un- 
graceful figure, Mr. Story has wan- 
tonly strayed aside from a field of 
beauty which, often travelled over, 
still remains but partially explored. 
Did he wish to make Mark Anthony’s 
Circe less of a Ptolemy, and more of a 
Pharaoh, he should have given her a 
countenance not unlike that of the 
“Girl reading,” both in point of fea- 
ture and facial angle! But whatever 
he aimed at, some show of her tradi- 
tional beauty ought, at least, to have 
been preserved. The statue, as a 
statue, has no small merits of its own ; 
but for truth’s sake, let it be called 
by some other name than that of her 
whose waning loveliness held Cesar 
himself in passing thraldom. 

The same want of feeling for the 
graceful marks, in a rather less degree, 
the works of Mr. Mozier. “Jephthah’s 
Daughter” and the “Wept of Wish- 
ton-wish”’ are alike noble in senti- 
ment; but the one has a heavy, the 
other a harsh outline. Cooper’s he- 
roine looks more like a man than a 
woman, has the face of a Red Indian 
rather than a white-skin. The He- 
brew maiden is cast from the coarsest 
type of Hebrew womanhood. Both 
have a certain dignity about them, 
but very little grace. “The Prodigal 
Son,” by the same artist, pleases 
more thoroughly; because it shows 
him handling with due power a theme 
demanding not much of the lighter 
graces to set it off. To these two 
names must be added that of Hiram 
Powers, whose “Greek Slave” raised 
him into public favour eleven years 
ago. We have never, for our part, 
been able to worship the marble 
image then set up by the popular 
voice ; and the plaster copy of it in 
the nave of the present building 
strengthens our old belief touching its 
heavy outline and faulty proportions. 
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Still, less pleasing to our eyes are 
the lines of his new statue, “Califor- 
nia.” Here, again, the figure itself 
has a kind of rude dignity, somewhat 
akim to that of the “Melean Venus,” 
shown at Paris in 1855. The head is 
sharply moulded in a severely simple 
style of beauty, and turns not ungrace- 
fully on a fairly proportioned neck. 
But look elsewhere, and what sort of 
trunk do you find resting on those 
small taper legs? Is there any har- 
mony between the two? Either the 
body is too big, or the legs too small. 
And where is the rounded swelling, 
the delicate falling away, which dis- 
tinguishes the woman’s symmet 
from the man’s? All here is hars 
and ungainly ; the back is hardly like 
a woman’s, and the arms hang stiffly, 
in very ungraceful curves. This hard- 
ness and want of symmetry seem well- 
nigh peculiar to American art. Can 
it be that the old English sense of 
beauty has become modified in our 
Transatlantic cousins by those same 
outward causes which have gone far 
to impress their characters and coun- 
tenances with a stamp distinct from 
that now borne among ourselves? Or 
has the creed of our own pre-Raphael- 
ites come into vogue with the sculp- 
tors of America ¢ 

Want of grace and symmetry is not 
the besetting sin of English sculpture. 
If England had nothing to show this 
year save Gibson’s “ Venus,” she 
would still have no rival among other 
exhibitors. A more glorious embodi- 
ment of feminine loveliness the world 
has never seen, we fancy, since the 
“Venus de Medici” received the last 
strokes of her sculptor’s chisel. Nei- 
ther Canova nor Thorwaldson ever 
rame quite up to the mark of this 
English masterpiece. Our greatest 
sculptor has outdone himself. Let 
people say what they will about the 
tinting of it, there can hardly be two 
opinions as to the form. If the an- 
cient Venus looked somewhat more 
of the goddess, this modern Queen of 
Love shows forth every charm of the 
highest and loveliest womanhood. 
Look at whatever part of her from 
whatever point you will, and the 
beauty which clothes her as with a 
garment comes out only the clearer. 
Every grace of form and feeling seems 
embodied here. Every line and curve 
helps to carry out the sculptor’s dream 
of loveliness, such as only the purest 
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and fairest of Christian wives might 
wear, if in one person could be grace- 
fully blended the several charms of 
many. It is not the spring-like 
beauty of budding girlhood which 
stands before you, but the ripe mid- 
summer glory of a wedded Eve, puri- 
fied by past suffering, and endowed 
with the larger graces of a mother 
still too young to have lost the springi- 
ness and the bloom of earlier days. 
It is Love reigning, yet unconscious 
of her power, Love happy, calm, 
meek, holy, and always womanly. In 
one hand she holds the apple, not of 
discord, but of wedded peace. The 
other lightly keeps up the drapery, 
of which there is just enough to bring 
out the general effect. Her limbs 
and body are exquisitely rounded, her 
bust not a whit too full for perfect 
grace. The head, turned gently aside 
to show the dimpled roundness of a 
shapely, but not too slender throat, 
is modelled in the noblest style of 
classic beauty, enhanced by all that 
play of inward soul which classic 
features too often seem to lack. It is 
a whole in which every line tells—a 
whole which looks so gloriously sim- 


ple, because all the art of a great 


master has been bestowed on its 
every detail. With the masterly 
handling of an Old World Greek, Mr. 
Gibson has wrought out the purer 
aspirations of a modern Christian. 
There is nothing earthy in this em- 
bodiment of lovely womanhood. She 
stands like Eve in Eden, naked, but 
not ashamed. Even the tinting, as 
here used, takes nota jot from the per- 
vading purity. Beforeseeing thestatue 
itself, we had, certainly expected to 
find good reason for recalling the 
poet’s sentiments about gilding refined 
gold, and painting the lily. But the 
sight of it made us own, in spite of pre- 
conceived theories, that tinted marble 
need not therefore be marble spoiled. 
In this case the whiteness of the 
marble figure is toned down to look 
like a mass of delicate Parian, and 
the tint thus applied to the body 
is carefully subdued by thin lines of 
colour above the head and round the 
edges of the drapery, by the more de- 
cided hue of the auburn hair, and 
touches of deep blue upon the eyes ; 
while the effect of the whole is plea- 
santly relieved by the untouched 
whiteness of the marble drapery. The 
apple is gilt over, and a pair of gold 
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earrings hang from her ears. Whe- 
ther the latter might not as well 
have been left out, is a point we do 
not care to raise, but that some kind 
of tinting may be used effectively by 
skilful hands, we, for our part, hold 
this statue to have practically shown. 

Little room have we for noticing 
other works by this great master, for 
dwelling on the youthful grace of his 
tinted Cupid, the classic posture of 
his Pandora, or the poetic nobleness 
of his “ Grazia,” a powerfully model- 
led head of an Italian woman, which 
has no equal in the Exhibition, save, 
erhaps, in Canova’s ‘“ Bonaparte.” 

‘rom Gibson it is a natural step to 
his great predecessor, Flaxman, whose 
genius was hardly recognised before 
his death. The classic feeling and 
the graceful strength of such groups 
as “The Fury of Athamas,” and 
“Cephalus and Aurora,” attest his 
great superiority to the most admired 
sculptors of his day. The “ Venus” 
of Nollekens, with its small pumpkin 
of a head, is a vulgar parody of the 
old Greek art ; and Sir R. Westma- 
cott’s “Nymph,” though rather 
graceful in outline, has no more body 
than one of Millais’ heroines. Of 
Chantrey’s works, as here shown, the 
best is a statue of Dr. Dalton sitting 
deep in thought in his chair. His 
many busts are entirely weak and 
characterless, that of “John Rennie ” 
alone excepted. The rest all simper 
and look commonplace alike, though 
something might easily have been 
made of such heads as those of 
Castlereagh, and Peel, and Canning. 
Here, at least, Nollekens has been 
more successful. His head of Pitt is 
all too faithful a copy of the great 
Statesman’s poor pinched face, as he 
lay dead, awaiting the tomb to which 
Austerlitz had brought him. In 
striking contrast to those sharp lines 
is the big burly face of his rival, Fox, 
quite devoid of any nobler expression, 
but bursting with broad fun and 
genial roguishness. Wyatt’s “Ino 
and Bacchus,” represents gracefully 
a graceful theme, and his “ Girl 
Bathing” would be pleasant cnough 
to look at if her head were only large 
enough for her body. 

Coming back to the works of living 
artists, let us pay no grudging homage 
to Bell’s “Eagle-slayer,” one of the 
most spirited achievements of the 
British school. Such works.as this, 
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and Lough’s “Comus” raising the 
wine-cup aloft in his hand, follow at 
due distance in the wake of Flax- 
man’s “ Fury of Athamas.” Not less 
forceful in attitude and nobler in ef- 
fect is Foley’s “Caractacus,” a fit 
presentment of the sturdy old Briton 
urging his countrymen to stand 
against the Roman invader. The 
same sculptor’s “ Equestrian Statue 
of Lord Hardinge” may rank among 
the very best samples of its class. 
Unhappily, the original of which this 
cast is a copy adorns the capital, not 
of England, but of British India. 
Foley’s “Egeria” is a stately goddess 
cast in a heavy mould of beauty. In 
a lighter and more graceful style is 
modelled his group of a “ Young Mo- 
ther” couched in loving play among 
her little ones. Very graceful, yet 
stately and expressive withal, is 
Spence’s marble group of “The Find- 
ing of Moses.” Pharaoh’s daughter, 
tall and queen-like, with a gracefully 
bending figure of a court maiden by 
her side, looks softly down on the 
kneeling Nubian woman, who has 
just taken up the infant Moses in her 
arms. The whole thing has much 
noble grace about it, and the full 
drapery of the two ladies falls in easy 
picturesque folds. The Princess is 
somewhat tall for her sex; but she 
carries her height so royally, that we 
are loath to set it down as a fault. 
For grace of outline, let us give due 
waise to Theed’s “ Rebecca at the 
Vell,” and to Macdowell’s “ Day- 
dream”—a sweet presentment of a 

irl entranced amid sweet thoughts. 

ancock’s “Maidenhood” has the 
light airy movement and springtide 
witchery typical of that happy, hope- 
ful age. What need to speak of Mar- 
shall’s “Sabrina,” and Bell’s “ Doro- 
thea?’ Let us not, however, pass by 
Mr. O’Doherty’s “ Erin” —a spirited 
marble statuette, which thoroughly 
embodies the thoughtof Moore’sline— 


“Erin, the tear and the smile in thine 
eyes.” 


Nor does Mr. J. Westmacott’s “Peri” 
standing disconsolate before the gate 
of Eden deserve the silence due to 
worksofmoreordinary merit. Bailey’s 
“Eve at the Fountain” also claims a 
passing good word. 

In portrait busts the present Brit- 
ish te shows fairly. That of the 
late Sir W. Napier, by Adams, might 


be taken for a head of Father Jove 
himself, so grandly classical is its 
type of human beauty. Brodie’s 
“Dante” is chiselled with much 
power of feeling and fineness of touch. 
The very lovely face of Mrs. Norton 
has for once raised Mr. T. Butler far 
above the level of his other works. 
There is a fine field for the study of 
facial character in the head of Profes- 
sor Owen, by Bailey; of the Princess 
Alice, by Mrs. Thorneycroft; of Theed’s 
“Sir John Lawrence,” of “ Dean 
Buckland,” by Weekes, and the same 
artist’s “Allan Cunningham,” with 
his kindly countenance, large, full 
forehead, and deep-set eyes. Miss 
Durant seems to have hit off a happy 
likeness of Mrs. Beecher Stowe, with 
her quaintly curled mouth, high 
cheek-bones, prominent eyes, and 
keenly expressive face. Mr. Steele 
has wrought out a sweetly graceful 
head of Florence Nightingale, her 
soft, calin eyes and pure mouth seem- 
ing to match well with the quiet set- 
ting of a plain neat cap. Itis sucha 
face as one would have conceived to 
be hers in the mind’s eye. The late 
Mrs. Warner, by E. A. Foley, has a 
classic-looking head, worthy of so 
great an actress. Weeke’s bust of 
Mary Woolstoncraft Godwin shows 
us a sweet, mild, innocent little face, 
utterly unlike any preconceived idea 
of a strong-minded bluestocking. Of 
Mr. Woolner’s busts we hardly know 
what to say. They seem to err on 
one side as much as those by Mr. 
Jones do on the other. If the latter 
refines away the knotty handle of 
Lord Brougham’s nose, does not the 
former exaggerate the forehead of Mr. 
Fairbairn, and caricature the lines in 
the face of Professor Maurice? Does 
Mr. Tennyson really look so drawn 
about the mouth, and has the Profes- 
sor lips so very thin, and so tightly 
pinched together? Surely, Tenny- 
son’s forehead is broader and squarer 
than that here given him. In any 
portrait of a man let us by all means 
have him looking his best, neither 
idealized nor caricatured. Give him 
the warts and the wrinkles if you 
really must, but do not rob him of any 
compensating charm. 

Of foreign sculptures, barring the 
Italian, there is not an extensive 
show. As a rule, French sculptors 
excel rather in extravagance and want 
of purity, than in natural grace or 


as 
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quiet strength. But the rule does not 
always hold good. M. Perraud has a 
marble statue of Adam as powerful 
in treatment as it is noble in design ; 

a bold embodiment of the first man in 
the glory of his untainted youth. 
Noble, also, is M. Clesinger’s “Diana 
Reposing ;” a theme here treated from 
other than the usual French point of 
view. M. Rude has given us a “Head 
of Christ,” the solemn feeling of 
which reminds us somewhat of Cor- 
reggio’s painting. The “ Susannah ” 

of M. Cabet, who shows her seated, 
her legs crossed, and one arm resting 
thereupon, has an air of almost unaf- 
fected grace. A “Dancing Fawn,” 
by M. Lequesne, shows much ease 
of movement and symmetry of form. 
Bavaria sends a wooden statue of the 
Virgin, brightly painted and gilt, 
rich in religious feeling, and artistic 
in treatment. Of the Prussian school 
we have two or three good samples, 
such as Cauer’s “Olympian Victor 
thanking the Gods,” Wolff’s ‘‘ Horse- 
man fighting with a Lion,” and a re- 
duced copy of Rauch’s “ Monument 
to Frederic the Great.” From Aus- 


tria we have a masterly group of 


** Jason and Medea,” by Kachlsmaw, 
modelled in the bold classic style of 
our own Flaxman, and worthy of its 
destined place in the halls of the 
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Austrian emperor. Not far from it, 
under the western dome, stands Kiss- 
ling’s noble group of “ Mars, Venus, 
and Cupid,” a work only second to 
the other. Molin, of Sweden, has 
sent a spirited group in bronze of 
“Two men grappling in deadly strife,” 
upon a pedestal, round whose sides 
the whole story is well told in low 
relief. As samples of Danish art, 
we must notice Thorwaldson’s classic 
“Mercury,” his fine presentment of 
“Cardinal Gonsalvi,” and the grace- 
ful modelling in relief of his ‘“ Three 
Graces.” Admirable, also, is the 
contrast between Hercules and Hebe 
in Jerichou’s group so named. The 
“Flora” and the “ Beggar-boy,” by 
Bissen, cannot quite be overlooked. 
Last, but not least worthy, comes the 
Belgian school, two specimens of 
which challenge notice for their spe- 
cial beauty. Frison’s “ Nais” charms 
you with its gracefully reclining form ; 
and the “Venus Anadyomene” of 
Fraikin soars upward from her shell 
with the buoyant calmness of a born 
deity. 

And here our remarks must come 
toa timely end. The pictures need 
a chapter to themselves, and the 
reader who may have followed us so 
far will be glad to halt for a season 
upon so long a road. 


THE HUMOURS OF AN IRISH WAKE. 


BY ONE WHO HAS SEEN MANY. 


SQUEAMISH readers will pass this 
article unread, for where can the sub- 
ject be made edifying but in a ser- 
mon? The “wake” was, certainly, 
not an edifying institution, and a 
description of it might be easily made 
both unedifying and shocking. This, 
however, will not be here attempted ; 

and what should be fully as gratify- 
ing to the student of our essay, he 


will not be forced to swallow whole ~ 


chapters from Potter on Grecian, and 
from Basil Kennet, or good Alexander 
Adam, on Roman "funerals. 

From the beginning of human so- 
ciety, the family deprived of a mem- 
ber by death was sure to receive 

mpathy and such consolation as 

her could give, from neighbours and 
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friends ; and, strange as it may sound 
in modern ears, hired artists—musi- 
cians and buffoons—resorted to the 
house of death, to cheer up the spirits, 
or distract the thoughts of the be- 
reaved from their loss. Our ances- 
tors did not outrage the spirit that 
should have presided on these occa- 
sions, so far ; but as it was considered 
uncanny to inter the corpse till a two 
nights’ watching or waking beside 
it, what was more natural than that 
good neighbours should come and 
share the vigil of the family, and by 
their sympathetic demeanour and 
language, alleviate the suffering they 
could not entirely relieve. Ourselves 
have attended wakes where the fa- 
ther of a young family, or a young 
1 
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man the support of his aged parents, 
was lying in the awful repose, and for 
the long hours of the night not an 
unseemly word was spoken, nor did 
an unseemly act occur. 

But in many instances it was 
otherwise. The departed was a young 
child, a very aged person—bed-ridden 
for years ; some one, in fact, whose 
death was no serious injury to family 
or friends ; or, perhaps, some unami- 
able being, little in favour at home or 
abroad. The neighbours assembled 
to do honour to the surviving rela- 
tives ; the elderly folk with a presen- 
timent of long-winded talks and 
smoking of sundry pipes of tobacco ; 
the younger with equally indistinct 
forebodings of songs, stories, quiet 
whisperings, and, perhaps, a play. 
All was decorous enough at first. 
Every man or boy, on entering, took 
off his hat, looked towards the head 
of the corpse, repeated a Pater and 
Ave, and Gloria Patri, in a low whis- 
per, andall noise through the room was 
stilled for the forty seconds’ duration 
of. the prayer. If the visitor was 
capable, he repeated alternate verses 
of the Psalm, De Profundis, being re- 
sponded to by as many present as 
were qualified. In afew seconds the 
interrupted subjects were renewed. 

After the lapse of an hour or so, 
the younger folks began to find the 
awe and shyness under which they 
had hitherto lain, wear off. Talk be- 
came louder, jests were cracked, and 
some person known to possess mu- 
sical powers, was called on to sing 
—a call seldom responded to without 
much pressing. The ice being bro- 
ken, some other one, called on by the 
singer, lifted up a stave at a shorter 
interval. The next gave his, or her 
lay with still greater readiness, till at 
last, some hitherto timid performer, 
would volunteer afew verses. People 
assembled, feel the want of something 
going on which will fix general atten- 
tion; and so, when the stream of 
song ram low, cither a story was 
called for, or a play was got up—a 
dramatic performance of a very pri- 
mnitive character, the catastrophe con- 
sisting in some hurt to an unsuspect- 
ing performer, or annoyance in a 
shape in which he would be exposed 
to the jeers of the company. There 
are few who do not recollect the va- 
cant, disagreeable state of mind they 
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more than once have experienced be- 
tween the later acts of some long 
exciting performances at the theatre, 
aggravated by the kill-time character 
of the music bestowed by the orches- 
tra on such occasions. At such times, 
you can hardly find resolution to 
make the most simple remark even 
to your affianced, or your wife of a 
week. Such is the deplorable condi- 
tion of the company at the wake, 
from about an hour after midnight. 
Those who do not feel it a duty to 
stay, and those whose piety is of a 
settled character, have gone home, and 
they who remain, are the very intimate 
connexions of the family of the de- 
ceased, and the seekers for unhealthy 
excitement. Hence, from the hour 
named, little was to be seen or heard 
but these plays of an indifferent charac- 
ter, or the jibing and jocular wrang- 
ling of young ill-advised folk. A 
quiet, God-fearing person, on entering 
the noisy apartment at five e’clock in 
the morning, would have been star- 
tled by the contrast of the pinched 
and livid features of the corpse, “ so 
still and stern,” with the reckless, 
riotous conduct ruling round the bed 
of death. How little these actors, 
who were so modest and reserved at 
the beginning of the night, in the 
presence of death, resembled them 
selves at this hour, occupied in mak 
ing sarcastic repartees, talking scandal 
of absent acquaintances, or perhaps, 
uttering obscene expressions. 

The reunions, under the circum- 
stances supposed, were thus occasions 
of grievous offences against religion 
and morality. Though the family 
with whom the wake was held would 
willingly have excluded these idle, 
ill-disposed, or weak young people, 
they dare not. Custom, the terrible 
tyrant, would not permit it; and so 
the evil that followed the observance 
of the ancient institution was great. 
However, we must vindicate the usage 
from the charge of a deliberately ir- 
religious and unnatural character. 
The most thoughtless young man or 
woman felt the influence of religious 
awe on entering, and for a short time 
afterwards, and insensibly gave way 
to loose language and incorrect con- 
duct, the ordinary effects of long 
watching among companions of both 
sexes, and of the foul atmosphere of 
a crowded room. 
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The usual quietude of the village 
of Rathphelim,* near Castleboro’, was 
disturbed, one day in harvest, by the 
circumstance of the death of Shan 
Rathgireen, at the house of Pedher 
Mhor (Big Peter), a comfortable old 
occupier of a farm and farm-house on 
the same townland. Shan had been 
a visiting bag-man at all the visitable 
houses in Bantry and the Duffrey since 
long before the Rebellion, had slept i in 
their barns and kitchens, filled his 
bags with their meal and potatoes; 
and, selling these wares to poor cabin- 
keepers, had laboriously put money 
in his purse, or rather between his 
clothes and their linings, and quilted 
it there with much ingenuity. His 
mother lived in Rathgeran, on the 
Carlow side of the White Mountain, 
and he periodically rejoiced her by 
his | ag ng and the production of 
sundry coins—gold, silver, and ¢ ee 

But the dread message came to poor 
Shan when, it is to be feared, that 
his mind was little occupied about 
making provision for his last journey. 
Much money was found sewed up in 
his clothes; and if those who turned 
it out of its hiding places, and re- 
called all the care and weariness it 
had cost, and the little service it 
could now render the soul of the poor 
famished-looking creature stretched 
out before them, if they did not read 
the lesson to their profit, they did not 
show less wisdom than seven-eighths 
of their brothers and sisters through 
the world. 

So the evening came, and the straw 
and sheaves were gathered to one end 
of the barn, the body washed, and 
furnished witha clean shirt and night- 

cap, decently laid on a table at the 
other end of the room, and covered 
with a clean sheet. Sheets were also 
hung against the end and side walls, 
forming the angle occupied by the 
table, and a rudely executed pious 
print or two fastened to them. The 
candlesticks were trimmed out with 
scalloped paper, and plates furnished 
with pipes, tobacco, and snutf, were 
laid ae the outer edge of the same 
table. Forms were stretched by the 
walls, some stools and afew hard 
bottomed chairs made their appear- 
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ance, and the “mise en scene” was 
complete. 

While daylight lasted, two or three 
of the family remained in the barn, 
in order that the corpse might not be 
left entirely alone, but when the can- 
dles were lighted, chance visitors be- 
gan to drop in. The brave old 
triarch Pedher took his ease in his 
own chair, and held forth to two or 
three of his neighbours, as old as him- 
self, on the old chronicles of Castle- 
boro’. Little attention did we pay 
to his legends (we were about twelve 
at the time); and sorry enough we are 
at this moment for our inattention. 
The hero of his narrative was a cer- 
tain Square (Squire) Heaton, who, it 
appears, was the possessor of the Cas- 
tleboro’ demesne in some former age, 
and a terrible Turk he must have been. 
He was employed in some fierce con- 
tention with his neighbours or tenants, 
we cannot nowremember which, about 
a certain common overgrown with 
furze bushes—in fact, a large knoe. 
This knoe afforded shelter to hundreds 
of hares and rabbits, and as the Squire 
would not give way to the demand 
made on him for the use of the said 
knoc, the party collected and set fire 
to iton a finesummer evening. Pedher 
described, in a most graphic manner, 
the effect of the fire seen from the 
country round, and the poor hares and 
rabbits running for their lives, with 
their fur all scorched, and their eyes 
nearly burned out of their heads, and 
themselves falling into the hands of 
the crowds that kept watch at the 
edge of the burning mass. 

This reminiscence drew on others 
connected with matters that had place 
before the Rebellion; and while so em- 
ployed, three young men, neighbours, 
entered the room. They reverently 
uncovered their heads, and recited 
the De Profundis, verse and response. 
At the end they put on their hats, 
and approached the elderly group. A 
sister to one of the young men, and 
their maid-servant, a rattling young 
damsel, came in with them, and after 
the psalm joined the womenkind of 
Big ey who occupied seats near 
the table. 

Two occurrences that had taken 


* A certain wake which really occurred under the circumstances, and in the locality 


indicated, 


has been fixed on for the better illustration of the subject. 


No liberty has 


been taken with the sobriquet of the master of the house, and the liberties taken with 
the other personages extend merely to their names. 
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place some time since, bore the ex- 
pense of the conversation for about 
an hour. One was the murder of Mr. 
Frizelle, at his farm on the edge of 
Cooliagh (the White Mountain), and 
the curious chain of circumstances 
that led to the discovery of the mur- 
derer. The other referred to the fact 
of a sub-sheriff carrying home the 
collected tax on a certain day to the 
high-sheriff at Dunsinane, of his being 
found half dead near the big quarry 
as you go to Courtnacuddy; of the 
money being gone, and some scratches 
left on his body by the robbers(?); of 
his saying that all his hurts were in 
his inside ; and of his being ready to 
give up the ghost in earnest when 
Dr. M‘Cartney offered to make a deep 
incision in his side to discover the lo- 
cality of the injured part in order to 
itscure. One of the three young men, 
Charles Redmond by name, furnished 
a little anecdote in connexion with 
the execution of the murderer, which 
amused all who knew the party. 
“The day when Solomon Doran was 
to be hung I was turning my back on 
the White Mountain, wondering what 
under heaven was inducing the num- 
bers I was meeting to go so far for 
sucha horrible sight, when whoshould 
I meet but Pat Behan pegging along 
without hat or cap. ‘Ah, Pat,’ says 
I, ‘where are you going in such a 


hurry? ‘To the hanging I’m goin’, 
to be sure.’ ‘And does your father 


and mother know of it? ‘Indeed do 
they. It’s my father himself that’s 
sendin’ me to take a patthern.’ ” 

The seniors not willing to infringe 
on their allotted hours of rest, began 
to withdraw, after having nearly ex- 
hausted the interesting topics of the 
locality ; and it was not long till a 
considerable mass of lively conversa- 
tion, interesting to the younger por- 
tion of the company, began to deve- 
lop itself among the sundry groups, 
two or three of the chief families 
keeping together near the table, as 
was mentioned. At last a request 
came from a young woman of this 
group to Mr. Redmond, that he would 
indulge them with a song. Being lit- 
tle troubled with bashfulness, he com- 
plied at once, merely asking one of 
the little boys to bring a young cat 
from the kitchen to walk down his 
throat and clear away the cobwebs. 
He warned his audience that his 
song was useful to any one thinking 
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of paying a visit to the bites of 
Dublin. 


THE CONNAUGHT MAN AT THE REVIEW. 


“With a nate house and garden I live at 
my aise, 
But all worldly pleasures my mind can- 
not plase ; 
To freends and to naybours I bid them 
adieu, 
And I pegged off to Dublin to see the 
review. 
Laddly, ta ral lal, ta ral lal, lee, 


‘* With trimbbling expections the town I ad- 
vanced, 
Till I met with a soup-maker’s cellar by 
chance, 
Where I saw hogs’ puddings, cows’ heels, 
and fat tripes ; 
And that delicate sight . 
Laddly, &c. 


**T stood in amaze, and I viewed them all 


o'er: 
The mistress espied me, and came to her 
door 3 
‘Step in, if you plase: there is every thing 
nice; 


You shall have a good dinner at a reason- 
able price.’ 
Laddly, &e. 


“ T tumbled down stairs, and I took off my 

hat; 

And immediately down by the fire-side I 
sat. 

In less than five minutes she brought me 
a plate 

O'erflowing with potatoes, white cabbage, 
and mate. 

Laddly, &e. 


** Says she,‘’Twas in Leitrim I wasborn and 

bred, 

And can ’commodate you to a very good 
bed.’ 

I thanked her, and straightway to bed I 
did fly, 

Where I lay as snug as a pig in a stye. 

Laddly, &e. 


“In less nor five minutes my 

grew hard, 

For every feather it measured a yard. 

A regiment of black-boys my poor corpse 
o’erspread, 

And insisted they’d tumble me out o° the 
bed. 

Laddly, &e. 


sides they 


“T slept there all night until clear day- 

light, 

And immediately called for me bill upon 
sight. 

Says she, ‘as we both are come from the 
one town, 

And besides oul’ acquaintance, I'll charge 
but a crown.’ 


Laddly, &c. 
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*** Oh, that is too much now, and conscience 

to boot ;” 

So between she an’ I there arose a dispute. 

To ‘void the dispute, and to soon put an 
end, 

She out for the polis her daughter did 
send. 

Laddly, &e. 


‘In the wink of an eye I was sorely con- 
founded 

To see me poor body so sadly surrounded 

I thought they wor mayors, or peers 0’ 
the land, 

With their long coats, and drab cabes, 
and guns in their hands, 

Laddly, &e. 


‘Gentlemen,’ says I, ‘I'm a poor, honest 
man : 
Before in my life I was never trepanned.’ 
‘Come, me good fellow! Come pay for 
the whole, 
Or else you will be the first man in the 
goal.” 
Laddly, &e. 


“T paid the demand, and [ bid her adieu, 

And was off to the Park for to see the 
review ; 

Where a soger he gave mea rap of his 
gun, 

And bid me run home, for the white-eyes* 
were done, 

Laddly, &e. 


‘**Me good fella,’ says I, ‘had I you where 
I know, 
I'd make you full sore to repent o’ that 
blow.’ 
At the hearin’ 0’ this, in a passion he flew, 
And his long carvin’ knife on me poor 
head he drew. 
Laddly ta ral lal, la ral lal, lee.” 


There were three or four verses 
more, but the readers are probably 
content with the quantity furnished. 
There was clucking of tongues against 
palates at the mention of the roguish 
tricks of the Dublin dealers; but a 
carrier in company cleared the city- 
born folk of some of the odium im- 
parted by the song, and pronounced 
country people who had made good 
their standing in Dublin for a few 
years to be the greatest cheats in the 

ingdom. Mr. Redmond, having now 
a right of call, summoned Joanna, 
the servant-maid before mentioned, 
to show what she could do. Joanna, 
though very ready with her tongue 
at home, was at heart a modest girl, 
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and fought hard to be let off. But 
one protested that she was a good 
singer, in right of a lark’s heel she had 
(this was not the case, Joanna had a 
neat foot); another, that she was 
learned to sing by note when Tensh 
the dancing-master made his last 
round through the country; another, 
that he heard herself and a young 
kid sing verse about one day when 
nobody was in hearing. So poor 
Joan, to get rid of the torment, asked 
what sort of song should she sing, and 
a dozen voices requested a love song 
about murder. So after looking down, 
with a blushing face, for a while, she 
began with an unsteady voice, but 
she was soon under the influence of 
the subject-lay, and sung with a sweet 
voice the ballad of 


THE FAITHLESS BRIDE. 
“T was of late at a noble wedding— 
The wedding of one that proved un- 
kind 
To him that loved her, but was forsaken, 
And now the thoughts of him filled 
her mind, 


‘Gay were the guests at that noble wed- 
ding, 
And bright the beauty assembled there, 
As lovely as the star of evening, 
Or moonlight through the summer air, 


‘But there was also her slighted lover, 
That day returned from the field of 
war, 
With love-thoughts filling his constant 
bosom, 
And his mind relieyed from the diu 
afar. 


‘* The wedding supper was now passed over, 
And every guest was to sing a song: 

The first that sung was the slighted lover, 

The words to the false bride did belong. 


“*How can you lie on a stranger's pillow— 
You that was my love so late, 
And leave me here to wear the willow, 
In sorrow pining for your sake? 


“*But if I wear this woful willow, 
It will only be for a week or two; 
And then I'll lay aside the willow, 
And change the old love for the new. 


“*Here is the piece of 
broken— 
I kept it safe in this golden chain : 
You gave it me for a true-love token, 
No longer with me it shall remain,’ §] 


gold that was 


* A species of potato pow apparently extinct, 
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“ The bride she sat at the head of the table; 
Each word he sung she marked right 
well. 
To bear it longer she was unable, 
Down at the bridegroom’s feet she fell. 
“* A small request I have to offer— 
This request I ask of you, 
That I, to-night, may sleep with my 
mother, 
To-morrow night I'll sleep by you.’ 
“This request at last was granted ; 
Sighing and sobbing she went to bed ; 
When they woke next morning early, 
There they found the young bride dead. 
“ Now all young maids that hear this story, 
To your vows be firm and true: 
Don’t be led by lands nor money, 
Nor change the old love for the new.”* 


The natural pathos of the ballad, 
or the sweet tones of Joanna’s voice, 
perhaps both, affected her audience, 
some even to tears, a few of which 
had escaped from her own eyes; but, 
if a reunion of Irish lads and lasses 
dread any thing more than another, 
it is the betrayal of deep feeling. 
So immediately, tears, and the feelings 
that produced them, were suppressed, 
and jibing succeeded: boys blaming 
girls for want of fidelity ; girls tell- 
ing boys that they were not worthy 
of any, and all the time strong attach- 
ments binding the hearts of some of 
these merciless jokers to each other. 
Joanna did not let her privilege re- 
main long in abeyance; she called 
on her young master, Edward O’Brien, 
to oblige the company. He readily 
complied, and sung one of these old 
English ballads, which we heard for 
the first time from a young woman 
of the barony of Bargy, in the south. 

There is one on the same subject 
in some collection which we cannot at 
this moment particularize ; but the 
Wexford vocalists never got their 
version from a printed book. It is 
not an easy matter to tag the subject 
on to any decided point in the reigns 
of the kings of England. 






* This ballad, which we heard under circumstances akin to those in the text, was jn 
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FAIR ELINOR. 


“*Come, comb your head, Fair Elinor, 
And comb it on your knee, 
And that you may look maiden-like 
Till my return to thee.’ 


“ ¢°Tis hard for me to look maiden-like, 
When maiden I am none: 
Seven fair sons I’ve born to thee, 
And the eighth lies in my womb.’ 


“ Seven long years were past and gone ; 
Fair Elinor thought it long. 
She went up into her bower, 
With her silver cane in hand. 


‘She looked far, she looked near, 
She looked upon the strand, 
And it’s then she spied King William 
a-coming, 
And his new bride by the hand. 


* She then called up her seven sons, 
By one, by two, by three; 

‘| wish that you were seven greyhounds, 
This night to worry me!’ 


‘Oh, say not so, our mother dear, 
But put on your golden pall, 
And go and throw open your wide, wide 
gates, 
And welcome the nobles all.’ 


* So she threw off her gown of green; 
She put on her golden pall, 
She went and threw open her wide, wide 
gates, 
And welcomed the nobles all. 


**Oh, welcome, lady fair!’ she said ; 
‘You're welcome to your own; 
And welcome be these nobles all 
That came to wait on you home.’ 


*¢Oh, thankee, thankee, Fair Elinor! 
And many thanks to thee; 
And if in this bower I do remain, 
Great gifts I'll bestow on thee.” 


**She served them up, she served them 
down, 
She served them all with wine, 
But still she drank of the clear spring 
water 
To keep her colour fine. 


part forgotten, and we applied to a resident Wexford poet, who rejoices in the name of 
Aodh Beg, to supply the missing links, and this he faithfully did. Still we suspect three 
or four lines to have been lost and indifferently supplied; they remain, however, pre- 
cisely as heard or received, It is upwards of forty years since we heard them sung by 
Joanna’s substitute, yet we remember to have seen a couple of verses quoted in the 
Atheneum as the production of Mr. Allingham. We are proud of Mr. Allingham’s abili- 
ties, but the ballad has not the Irish relish about it, and was popular in the county of 


Wexford, at all events, before he was born. 


to us the old collection from which it is taken. 


Some curious reader may perhaps point out 
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down, 
She served them in the hall, 
But still she wiped off the salt tears, 
As they from her did fall. 


“* Well bespoke the bride so gay, 
As she sat in her chair— 
‘ And tell to me, King William,’ she said, 
‘Who is this maid, so fair? 


“Is she of your kith,’ she said, 
* Or is she of your kin, 
Or is she your comely housekeeper 
That walks both out and in?’ 


“*She is not of my kith,’ he said, 
* Nor is she of my kin: 
But she is my comely housekeeper 
That walks both out and in.’ 


‘**Whothen was your father,’ she said, 
‘Or who then was your mother? 
Had you any sister dear, 
Or had you any brother?’ 


***King Henry was my father, she said, 
‘Queen Margaret was my mother, 
Matilda was my sister dear, 
Lord Thomas was my brother.’ 


***King Henry was your father,’ she said, 
* Queen Margaret, your mother, 
I am your only sister dear, 
And here’s Lord Thomas, our brother. 


“ *Seven lofty ships I have at sea, 
All filled with beaten gold; 
Six of them I'll leave with thee, 
The seventh will bear me home.’” 


The usual interruptions arising from 
the entrances of new visitors had oc- 
curred several times during these re- 
laxations with the results already spe- 


cified. The last visitor was a young 
giant named Tom Sweetman, a work- 
man on the farm of young Roche, 
O’Brien’s neighbour, and an admirer 
of the songstress of the “ Faithless 
Bride,” who, if she returned his af- 
fection, took special care to conceal 
the fact from the eyes of their ac- 
quaintance. Tom was as guileless a 
young fellow asthe county could boast. 
O’Brien summoned him to sing, and 
he could produce nothing but the la- 
mentation of a young girl for the ab- 
sence of her lover. 


THE SAILOR BOY. 


‘“** Oh the sailing trade is a weary life; 
It robs fair maids of their heart’s delight, 
Which causes me for to sigh and mourn, 
For fear my true love will ne’er return. 
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““* The grass grows green upon yonder lay, 
The leaves are budding from ev’ry spray, 
The nightingale in her cage will sing 
To welcome Willy home to crown the 

spring. 


“*T'll build myself a little boat, 
And o’er the ocean I mean to float: 
From every French ship that do pass by, 
I'll inquire for Willy, that bold sailing 
boy.’ 


“ She had not sailed a league past three 
Till a fleet of French ships she chanced 
to meet. 
‘Come tell me, sailors, and tell me true, 
If my love Willy sails on board with 
you.’ 


“*Tndeed, fair maid, your love is not here, 
But he is drowned by this we fear. 
*Twas yon green island as we passed by, 
There we lost Willy, that bold sailing 

boy.’ 


“¢She wrung her hands and she tore her 
hair 
Just like a lady that was in despair ; 
Against the rock her little boat she ran— 
‘How can | live, and my true love gone?” 


*¢Nine months after this maid was dead, 
And this note found on her bed’s head, 
How she was satisfied to end her life, 
Because she was not a bold sailor’s wife. 


“¢ Dig my grave both large and deep, 
Deck it over with lilies sweet, 
And on my head-stone cut a turtle dove, 
To signify that I died for love.’” 


It is probable that the sentiments 
of this ballad will not produce corres- 
ponding ones in our readers. It was 
not so with the younger portion of 
Tom’s audience. His voice was rough- 
ly sweet, though issuing out of a large 
instrument, and the influence of the 
mighty master of young and old was 
felt, even though using the agency of 
that ballad, bald in style and exag- 
gerated in feeling. 

It would be trying, except to the 
nerves of a social antiquary, to give 
many more of the lays hon and there 
sung. Few were distinguished by 
genuine poetry or good taste. Mr. 
Nicholas McCracken, the original of 
the “Sporteen” of M. G. R. in the 
Trish Penny Journal of 1840-1, sung 
in Irish the “Shanduine,” of which 
an English version may be found in 
a recent number of the Dublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. The humour of 
his tones and gestures excited much 
merriment though few understood the 
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words. Of course the company were 
not without hearing of the “sailor 
who courted a farmer’s daughter, that 
lived convenient to the Isle of Man.” 
Then the really jovial song of the 
“Wedding of Ballyporeen,” set the 
audience a-laughing, though often 
heard before, and they were soon ad- 
miring, with open mouths and eyes, 
the great learning displayed in the 
“Bouchal na grooga Dhowna,” the 
“Colleen Rua,” “Sheela na Guira,” 
and the “Cottage Maid.” We will 
content ourselves with moderate ex- 
tracts from these once popular pieces 
—the composition of schoolmasters 
and poetasters, intent on exhibiting 
their acquaintance with the Pan- 
theon. 

A young lady lamenting the absence 
of her “ Bouchal na grooga Dhowna”’ 
(boy with the brown hair), thus gives 
vent to her feelings :— 

“ Now if he can’t be found 
I°ll search the globe all round— 
Europe and likewise Asia, 

Not only in Rotterdam, 

But in the Holy Lands, 

And the burning deserts of Arabia. 

At night my tale I'll tell 

In groves to Philomel, 

His name in echo back resounding ; 

If he away should fly, 

I'll lay me down and die 

For the Bouchal na grooga Dhowna. 


“ But now the war is o'er, 
And he returning home; 
In triumph as he passed grand Cairo. 
His fame for to make known, 
He was with laurels crowned, 
Like Ciligis before O’ Mara.” 
We have hitherto been unsuccess- 
ful in our attempts to identify the 
two heroes above named, and the oc- 
casion of one being honourably pre- 
sented to the other. In the “ Col- 
leen Rua” (red-haired girl), the lady 
and gentleman affecting to hold a love 
conference, are merely testing each 
other's knowledge of the Grecian my- 
thology. He commences the learned 
scrutiny thus :— 
*** Are you Aurora or the goddess Flora, 
Enterpe, Thalia, or Vanus bright, 
Or Helen fair beyond compare, 
Whom Paris stole from the Grecian 
sight. 
You lovely fair one, you've me enslaved, 
I'm inextricated by Cupid’s clew, 
Whose Gordian knots and insinuations 
Have deranged my ideas for you, 
Colleen Kua.’ ” 
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But the lady of the golden locks is 
not for a moment mistaken as to the 
character of the address. She feels 
that he wants to crush her under the 
weight of his learning, suspects there 
is little real feeling at the bottom of 
all the eloquence, and by her answer, 
shows she is heart whole, not so easily 
takenin, and able to match the bright- 
est gem of erudition in his collection. 

“She says, ‘ be easy and do not tease me 
With your false praises most jeeringly: 
Your Gordian knots and insinuations 
Are incantations for deceiving me. 
I'm not Aurora nor the goddess Flora, 
But a simple fair maid in all men’s view, 

That’s here condoling my situation ; 

My appellation is the Colleen Rua.’” 


Sheela na Guira was the most elo- 
quent of the ballads of this class. It 
went on ina rattling succession of an- 
apests and spondees; and whatever 
objection might be made to the taste 
of the composition, no limp or halt 
could be detected in the march of the 
rhythm. The lover assails his mis- 
tress in the same fashion as the red 
girl’s suitor, and gets a very suitable 
and impudence-checking answer :— 
*¢ Are you "Rora, or Flora, or famed Queen 

Demira ?’ 

She answered, ‘ I’m neither; I’m Sheela 

na Guira.’” 


If the author of the “Cottage Maid” 
was the worst poet of the four, still 
he displayed a deeper and wider ac- 
quaintance with the dreary Pantheon. 
The others rarely looked lower than 
Olympus; he went down to the Ely- 
sian Fields, and not only secured the 
Dii Majores, but even their mortal 
favourites. 


* Telemachus tho’ so grand, 
Ere the sceptre reached his hand, 
Would be certainly trepanned, 
lad he perceived her; 
Nor could Mentor him dissuade 
From that sweet and simple shade, 
Though Calypso by her arts 
She had ensnared him. 
Ilis sire he’d seek no more, 
Nor descend to Memnon’s shore, 
Norventure on the Sirens’ direalarms. 
But daily place his care 
On that emblematic Fair, 
‘Till he’d barter coronation 
For her charms. 


“But Mercury, I fear, 
On some errand will draw near, 
As he pilfered Vulcan’s tools 
From Polyphamus, 


XUM 


XUM 
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And bear away his prize 

To some other distant skies, 

As he stole away the girdle 
From Vanus. 

He stole eternal fire, 

And music from the lyre, 

And by virtue of his harp 
He got his pardon; 

Sure he might steal the Fair 

From that solitary sphere: 

May an organizing shepherd 
Be her guardian !” 


May he,indeed! So say we all of 
us. But why an organizing swain ? 
Ah, here is where the learning and 
finesse of the writer may be detected. 
Organs and pandean pipes are built on 
the same principle ; and is it not more 
dignified to say, “there goes an organ- 
izing shepherd than a pandean-pipe- 
playing shepherd ?”’ 

Some of the assembly began at last 
to show, by their manner and ges- 
tures, that they had lost as much time 
as they could attord in the enthralment 
of sweet sounds, and a request was 
forwarded to O’Brien, and Roche, and 
Redmond, that they would get up the 
wake-house drama of the “ Wedding 
of Old Dowd’s Daughters,” to enable 
them to hold out against the attacks 
of bad air and want of sleep. 

We are sorry that we cannot pro- 
nounce the young men already men- 
tioned as being much beyond their 
company in appreciation of the fit- 
ness of things in re funebri. They 
were not disposed to vice, private or 
public, but custom so far ruled them, 
that what was harmless at other 
times and in other places they looked 
onas harmless at awake. So, Charles 
Redmond, a young gardener at Cas- 
tleboro’, and afflicted with a profu- 
sion of animal spirits, at once as- 
sumed the functions of stage manager, 
andthe personation of Old Dowd with 
a daughter to dispose of. He set the 
blushing and tittering Joanna on a 
chair beside him, Tom Sweetman, and 
two or three other young fellows on 
a form at his other side, cleared an 
open space in front, procured a good 
stick for himself and each of his 
sons, and awaited the approach of the 
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expected suitor. O’Brien and Roche 
had gone out, and on their re-entrance 
were to be looked on—the first as the 
suitor, a caustic poet, who makes 
himself welcome at rich farmers’ 
houses by satirizing their neighbours, 
and the second as his steed, whose 
arms and forelegs are represented by 
the biped’s arms and a stool firmly 
grasped in his hands. Roche’s elec- 
tion to the office was determined by 
his size and great strength. Amid the 
most profound silence commenced the 
drama of 


OLD DOWD AND HIS DAUGHTERS.* 


[Pre sent: O'Dowd, his marriageable 
daughter, Sheela, and his six sons. Enter 
poetic suitor, appropriately mounted. Father 
and sons eye the pair with much contempt. | 

Old Dowd.—Who is this, mounted on his 
ould garran, coming to disturb us at this 
hour of the night? What 
*sthrénshuch” can it be ? 
can afford you lodging, 
must vo on farther. 

Suitor.—V’'m not an honest man, no 
more than yourself, you ould sinner, and | 
don't want I'm for a 
solace of life’s waes—in plain words, a con- 
nubial participator of my terrestrial des- 
tiny. Are you lucky enough to be able 
to suit me? You'll not get the chance 
of a high-bred connexion in a hurry. My 
grandfather owned seven townlands, and 
let more property slip through his fingers 
than the whole seed, breed, and generation 
of the Dowds possessed since Adam was a 
boy. 


*shuler” or 
I don’t think we 
honest man; you 


lodging. 


L? . 
seeking 


Come, are you ready for me? 

Father of Bride.-—Pray, what property 
have you? 

Suitor.—A law shuit that’s to be decided 
on St. Tibb’s Eve. If I gain it Ill get 
fifty acres of land on the side of Black 
stairs at a pound an acre. If I lose, they 
can only put me in the Marshals. 
let us see the bride. 


Come, 
But tirst, as they used 
to say at the siege of Troy, expound your 
descent and genealogy. 

Father.—Here | am, Old Dowd, with his 
six sons——himself makes seven; four more 
would be eleven—and hurraw, brave boys. 


At this point of the conference the 
patriarch flourished his stick and 
aimed a few blows at the steed and 
rider, more, however, in courtesy than 
resentment. The pretendant, with 


* If any reader take into his head that the drama and its actors are shams, we beg to 
assure him that we have witnessed it in substance, and that the chief actors were intel- 
ligent young fellows, who had received a good English education at Lord Carew’s semin- 


ary of Clockbawn. 


The drama is such as to admit the popular incidents of the hour, and 


those introduced had really occurred in the neighbourhood, Muldoon and Kinsella, and 
Kinsella’s wife, being all extant personages, merely rejoicing in other names, 
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some skill, warded the strokes, and 
gave a tap or two to his father-in- 
law elect. He at last setting his 
weapon upright, the strife ceased. 


Father.—Come, I see you are not alto- 
gether unworthy to enter the family of the 
Dowds. What’s your profession? How 
do you earn your bread? I won't send out 
my dear Sheela to live on the neighbours. 

Wooer.—I'm a poet, and live by the 
weaknesses of mankind. 

Father.—Och, what a trade! Your coat 
is white at the seams. Which is that a 
tommy* or a real shirt you have on you? 
How many mealsa day do you get? Every 
one knows the saying—as poor as a poet. 

Offended Bard.—Then I think three- 
quarters of the people about here must be 
poets. If you were to be twenty fatber-in- 
laws to me, learn to be mannerly, Old Dowd. 
I scorn a tommy, except when my old shirt 
is worn out, and my new one not bought; 
and if I could find appetite I might eat 
seven meals a-day. I stop at a gentleman- 
farmer's, and repate a few verses that I 
made ona neighbour for his stinginess to 
one of the ould stock of the Muldoons, and 
a poet besides; and don’t meself and me 
steed live there like fighting cocks, and the 
man of the house not daring to sneeze for 
fear of getting into a new lampoon. Is 
this my bride? Oh, the darlint! I must 
make a verse in her praise off hand: — 


“Tf I was Homer, that noble pomer, 
I'd sing your praises in verses sweet; 
Or Elexandher, that bould commandher, 
I'd lay my throphies down at your feet.’, 


Venerable head of the Clan Dowd, my 
intended looks alittle hot. I hope it wasn’t 
with the pot-rag she wiped her face this 
morning. Old Dowd, you'll have to shell 
out something decent for soap. ‘‘ The young 
lady’s name is Sheela,” you say. She’s not 
the same Miss Sheela, I hope, that Pat Cox, 
the shoemaker, was lately courtin’? 

Indignant Parent.—You vagabone of a 
poet, do you think I'd demane the ould kings 
of Leinster, my forefathers, by taking into 
my family a greasy shoemaker? 

Poet.—I only asked a civil question. Pat 
met his darling one day, and she binding 
after the reapers, and axed when she’d let 
him take her measure for a pair of new 
shoes. “No time like the present time,” 
says she, and off she kicked her right foot 
pump. Her nails were a trifle long, and 
her lovely toes were peeping out through 
the worsted stockings. So bewildered was 
the amorous swain by the privilege con- 
ferred, that he felt within the recesses of 
his intellectual faculties, that a prolonga- 
tion of communication would be prejudicial 
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to his heart’s serenity. The shoes are yet 
unmade, and Pat’s nearest abode is Boola- 
dhurracha in the Duffrey. 

Enraged Parent.—And do you dare, you 
foul-mouthed fellow, to cast insinuations on 
the delicate habits of my dear child? Take 
this for your reward. 

Sympathetic Sons.—And this—and this, 


And now commenced a neat cudgel- 
skirmish between the high contracting 
parties. The wrathful sire not only 
struck at the evil-tongued rider, but 
also whacked at the inoffensive steed. 
The suitor warded the blows from his 
trusty charger as well as he could; 
but still one or two made disagree- 
able impressions on sensitive portions 
of his frame, and the sons with their 
wooden falchions were adding to his 
discomfort. So the noble animal, 
feeling his patience rapidly diminish- 
ing, executed a demi-volte, and ap- 
plying the hoof of his off hind leg to 
the bench on which the old gentleman 
and his sons were sitting in state, he 
overturned them with little effort, 
and their heads and backs made sore 
acquaintance with the wall and floor. 

This disagreeable incident, and the 
still unconquered difficulties, stopped 
the further prosecution of the suit; 
and amid rubbing of sore spots, 
scratching of heads, and bursts of 
laughter from all parts of the room, 
they set about another match; Theresa 
O’Brien, the betrothed of Brian Roche, 
being obliged to sit for the next 
blushing bride. In this second act, 
Redmond came in as wooer, bestrid- 
ing Tom Sweetman. His cue was to 
have nothing of the poet or the va- 
grant hanging to his skirts. He was 
the parsimonious, careful tradesman 
of country life. O’ Brien presented Old 
Dowd :— 


Wooer No. 2.—God save all here! I 
want a wife, look here, and no more about 
it. Have yez got the article ? 

Future Father-in-law.—To be sure we 
have! Who are you, if you plase, and 
what’s the name that’s on you? 

Thrifty Suitor.—I’m not ashamed of my 
name nor business any day. I’m a brogue- 
maker to my thrade, and me name’s Mick 
Kinsella; and I’m not without a few thir- 
teens (shillings) in my pocket, not all as 
one as that frighten-the-crows, Denny Mul- 
doon, that’ll be obleeged to bring the shake- 
down near the fire, and throw his cotha-mor 
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over his bride to keep her from starving 
with the cold in the honeymoon. I won’t 
have Miss Sheela, you may depend on it. 

Sheela’s Father—Deed 1 think you're 
right, Mick-the-Brogue. That dear girl 
was a leetle untidy, but she wasn’t without 
her good points; but she would persist in 
wiping the plates with the cat’s tail when 
the dishcloth was not at hand; and I’m 
afraid that her husband won’t be known by 
the whiteness of his shirt collar at the 
chapel. Well, well, we won't speak ill of 
the absent: but here, you son of a turned 
pump, is the flower of the flock for you; 
here’s one that will put a genteel stamp on 
your stand of brogues at fair or market. 
By the way, the shoemakers don’t associate 
with you, men of the leather fong.* They 
do not look on you as tradesmen. What 
shabby pride! Saving your favour, Mick, 
what property have you, and what do you 
intend to leave your widow? No one can 
throw in your teeth that you married out 
of a frolic of youth. You're turned fifty, I 
think. 

Mick.—No, I am not, Old Dowd. Iam 
only pushing forty-five; and I have neither 
a red nose nora shaky hand, Old Dowd; 
and I hope Mrs. Kinsella won’t be at the 
expense of a widow's cap for thirty years 
to come, Old Dowd. But not to make an 
ill answer, [ have three hundred red guineas 
under the thatch. And now tell me what 
yourself will lay down on the nail the day 
your daughter changes her name. 

Haughty Sire-—Well, well, the impu- 
dence of some people bangs! Don't you 
think it enough, and more than enough, to 
get a young woman of birth, that has book- 
larning and reads novels? And you big 
jackass, don’t you think but your bread 
will be baked the day she condescends to 
take the vulgar name of Kinsella? Why, 
man, the meaning of the wordis “ dirty 
head.” An old king of Leinster got it for 
killing a priest. 

Matter-of-fact Wooer.—I don’t care a 
pig’s bristle for your norations and shana- 
chus. Give an answer, if you please. 

Old Gentleman.—Oh, murdher, murdher, 
Old Dowd! Did you ever think you'd live 
to hear your genteel and accomplished 
daughter, Miss Biddelia Dowd, called by 
the vile name of Biddy-the-Brogue ? 

Impracticable Candidate-—None of your 
impudence, you overbearing, immoral old 
toper! I want a wife to keep things snug 
at home, and make me comfortable, and not 
let me be wronged by my servants and 
workmen. You say that Biddelia reads 
novels: and maybe when the ploughmen 
come in at noon, they'll only find the pra- 
ties put down over a bad fire, and the mis- 
tress crying over a greasy-covered book in 
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the corner. To Old Nick I pitch all the 
foolish books in the world! 

Dowd—Father and Sons.—This ignorant 
bosthoon never went as far as the “ Prin- 
ciples of Politeness” in the ‘Universal 
Spelling-book.” Let us administer the 
youth a little of the oil of hazel, to soople 
his joints and larn him manners. Whoo! 


Then another passage of arms took 
place, in which some skilful play was 
shown with the sticks, and several 
sound bangs were given and received, 
to the great delight and edification of 
the assembly. 


Kinsella.—Now that these few compli- 
ments are over, what is to be the fortune of 
Biddy—beg a thousand pardons—Miss Bid- 
delia Dowd, I mean? 

Dowd.—Isn't her face fortune enough, 
you vulgarian? Do you think nothing of 
the respectability of having her sitting on 
a pillion behind you, going to fair or mar- 
ket to look after your kish, with her green 
silk gown and quilted purple petticoat, and 
her bright orange shawl? Ah, you lucky 
thief! Won't you have the crowd of young 
fellows round you, bargaining for your 
ware, and inviting Mrs. Kinsella to a glass 
of punch? I think, instead of expecting a 
fortune, you should give a big bag of money 
for being let into my family. . 

Hard-headed Lover.—Old Dowd, all your 
gosther isn’t worth a cast-off brogue. Men- 
tion a decent sum, or back I go to my 
work. I’m young enough to be married 
these fifteen years to come. 


Here father and sons put their 
heads together, and finally the hard- 
pressed senior named twenty pounds; 
but the worldly-minded suitor ex- 
claimed against the smallness of the 
sum, and insisted on a hundred. After 
a series of skilful thrusts and parries, 
they agreed to split the difference ; 
and the candidate was asked whether 
he preferred to receive it in gales, or 
be paid all at once. He inconsid- 
erately named present payment, and 
had soon reason to repent of his 
haste to become rich, for the dowry 
descended on himself and his charger 
in a shower of blows from the tough 
hazels and blackthorns of his new 
relatives. After receiving and inflict- 
ing several stripes, he shouted out 
that he was satisfied to give a lon 
day with the balance. And so, wit 
their shoulders and sides sore with 
blows and laughter, the play came to 


* Thong—used by broguemakers, instead of the waxed ends of shoemakers. 
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an end; and much satisfaction was 
shown by the audience both with the 
action and dialogue, for many in the 
crowd knew the parties who were 
represented, and scarcely, if at all, 
caricatured ; for Denny Muldoon, and 
Mick Kinsella, and Peg-the-Brogue, 
were well known under other names. 

When the enthusiasm had subsided 
alittle—it being now about one o’clock 
in the morning—the O’Briens and 
Roches, and Charles Redmond with- 
drew, not omitting to recite some 
prayers before they quitted the room. 

When the vacated seats came to be 
filled, and lately-bashful young fel- 
lows began to use the tobacco-pipes, 
which none but the older folk had 
meddled with before, the hitherto 
tolerably-decent spirit of the society 
began to evaporate, and confusion 
and ill manners to a However, 
a young fellow, who felt a desire to 
hear himself sing in company, get 
some of his supporters to endeavour 
to still the tumult, and request him 
to favour the society with a song. 
The tumult did not entirely subside 
till the first notes were heard; and the 
dismal style in which the verses were 
chanted, requited the general re- 
straint but indifferently :— 


THE STREAMS OF BUNCLODY. 


“ Was I at the moss-house where the birds 
do increase, 
At the foot of Mount Leinster, or some 
silent place, 
At-the streams of Bunclody, where all 
pleasures do meet, 
And all I require is one kiss from you, 
sweet. 
* The reason my love slights me, I do un- 
derstand, 
Because she has a freehold and I have no 
land, 
A great store of riches, both silverand gold, 
And every thing fitting a house to uphold. 


‘Tf I was a clerk who could write a good 

hand, 

I'd write to my true love that she might 
understand, 

That I am a young man that’s deeply in 
love, 

That lived by Bunclody, and now must 
remove. 


“ Adieu, my dear father; adieu, my dear 
mother ; 
Farewell to my sister, and likewise my 
brother. 
I'm going to America, my fortune to try; 
When I think on Bunclody I'm ready to 
die.” 
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The general feeling at’the time was 
too much of a cynical character to 
relish such a maudlin lay. Several 
songs were sung, whose composers’ 
ghosts shall not have the gratification 
of seeing them here either in sub- 
stance or name. The one that follows 
is on the debateable land between the 
tolerable and the unpresentable :— 


DON’T MARRY! 


“ Before a maid is married, 
She’s as mild as any nun; 
When marriage rites are over, 
She then lets loose her tongue. 
She soon will prove an orator, 
And make the whole house ring ; 
‘And why should I become your wife, 
To wash, to card, or spin?’ 
‘There was a victim in a cart, 
Just going to be hanged, 
When a reprieve came from the king, 
The horse and cart did stand. 
It was that he should marry a wife, 
Or instantly should die; 
‘For what should I corrupt my life?’ 
The victim did reply. 
‘ They’re crowding here from every port, 
*T were wrong to interrupt the sport, 
The bargain’s bad of either sort, 
The wife’s the worst—wheel on the cart.” 


At last even the songs, such as 
they were. began to lose their charm, 
and games were introduced. No. 1 
was thus carried on. The captain 
took five assistants, and arranged 
them in a semicircle, giving to each 
aname. He then began with a short 


stick to pound the palm of one of 


them, to whom the mischance came 
by lot, keeping a firm hold of his 
wrist all the time, and naming the 
troop thus—“ Fibby Fabby, Darby 
Skibby, Donocha the Saddler, Jack 
o the Farden, Scour-dish: what’s 
that man’s name?” He pointed sud- 
denly to one of the troop, and if the 
atient named him on the moment 
1e was released, and the fellow named 
yas submitted to the pandy discip- 
line. If there was the slightest delay 
about the name, the operator went on 
as before—“ Fibby Fabby, Darby 
Skibby,” &c., till the poor victim’s 
fingers were in a sad state. 

Play No. 2 was thus conducted. 
A candle was placed on the ground, in 
the middle of a circle of lads, and all 
directed to keep their eyes fixed on it, 
and their hands behind their backs. 
The captain provided himself with a 
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twisted leathern apron, or something 
equally unpleasant to be struck with, 
and walked on the outside of the ring, 
exclaiming from time to time, “Watch 
the light, watch the light.” Having 
laced the weapon secretly in the 
ands of one of the company, he at 
last cried out, “Use the linger, use the 
linger ;’ and this worthy ran round 
the circle, using it to some purpose on 
the backs of his playmates. He then 
becaine the captain, and in due course 
ee the instrument to some one 
else. 
But the most objectionable trick of 
all was “shooting the buck.” Some 
person or persons who had not yet 
seen the performance were essential 
to its success, as it required a victim 
or two. The personator of the buck 
having gone out, the sportsman who 
was to shoot him required from one 
to three unsuspicious persons to lie in 
wait inside the door, to catch the 
animal when falling from the effect 
of the shot, promising that they 
should see fine things. All became 
silent and watchful, and the retrievers 
were at their posts, when the stag ap- 
pune in the door-way, a stool on his 
1ead, with the feet upturned to repre- 
sent horns. The huntsman stooped, 
and squinting along a stick, cried out 
“too-00”—back fell the animal, and 
down came the stool, and all the dirt 
with which the rogue had charged it 
outside on the hats and clothes of the 
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raw sportsmen, and inextinguishable 
laughter rose from all throats but 
theirs. 

It is now three or four o’clock, and 
time for any one who dreads the ter- 
rors of an overburthened conscience, 
while he lies passive and supine next 
morning, to quit the scene of riot. 

We might, in conclusion, moralize 
on the inherent evil of the institution, 
and the number of young men who 
became hardened in vice by attending 
wakes, and the number of young wo- 
men who lost character thereby, and 
every thing with it, here and hereafter. 
The evil lay in visiting them at all, 
more than for a few minutes. It 
would be out of the question for the 
best-intentioned to remain in the foul 
room for the whole night, and come 
out as guileless in the morning as 
they entered in the evening. Girls 
with any pretence to good conduct 
never remained in them beyond the 
early hours of the night, and were al- 
ways supposed to be there under the 
guardianship of brother, cousin, or 
declared lover. We will say, for the 
honour of those districts of Ireland 
that were known to us, that it was 
rare to hear of a young woman— 
farmer’s or cottager’s daughter—of 
bad character. It is our belief, that 
an amateur now visiting our native 
place would find few materials to fur- 
nish such an account of an IrRIsH 
WAKE as is here given. 








ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


OnE whom many will doubtless rank 
as the greatest poetess the world has 
ever known is dead. Of Sappho few 
fragments are left : those which re- 
main give us no reason to believe that 
she could have rivalled the author of 
“ Aurora Leigh.” Myro, Anyte, Nos- 
sis—charming creatures who wrote 
verse in the old Greek times—have 
no claim to such rivalry. In no lan- 
guage, save Greek and English, have 
poetesses achieved special fame ; and 
we must put Mrs. Browning high 
above even Joanna Baillie, Letitia 
Landon, Felicia Hemans. Mrs. 
Browning was far more fortunate than 


the latter two sweet singers. True, 
she was always the victim of physical 
suffering, but this was all: morally and 
intellectually, her life was complete. 
She always found the right friend, the 
right instructor. She also found— 
how different from her predecessors— 
the right husband. She married a 
poet, a poet who will for posterity dis- 
pute with Mr. Tennyson the laurelled 
crown ; yet is he one who could ap- 
preciate her exquisite genius, even 
though he might know it inferior 
to his own. Such marriage has no 
parallel. On both sides, unhappily, 
teste Sir Cresswell Cresswell, marriage 
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is the result of strange motives. The 
man marries because the woman is 
pretty, or has money, or may here- 
after have money; the woman for 
reasons not dissimilar. But here we 
have one of our greatest living poets 
wooing and wedding the greatest of 
all poetesses. What kind of result 
was to be expected? Commonplace 
people might have prophesied all 
manner of domestic difficulties. A 
poet, they might say, ought to marry 
a woman with common sense, who 
would curb his eccentricities. Vile 
view of the sublime consummation of 
human life! The poet who possesses 
such a wife may love her very well ; 
but ‘imagine the glorious intellectual 
communion that must have existed 
between Mr. Robert Browning and his 
wife, the divine interchange of won- 
drous schemes, of noble ideas, of fresh 
conceptions! Without any desire to 
underestimate the native power of 
the poetess whom we have lost, we 
may express a decided opinion, that 
she would never have reached so 
high a point if she had not married a 
great poet. 

As a poet, without question of 
sex—Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, 
and Mr. Matthew Arnold excepted— 
who is to be named beside her of our 
contemporary writers? She was pas- 
sionate, and thereby puissant ; mani- 
fold were her faults and failings, but 
they were the shadows of her great- 
ness. She was often singularly care- 
less, whence arose strange discords 
amid her melody,—horrible rhyme 
and rhythm, which made the ear 
ache with amazement. She invariably 
wrote nonsense—and it was some- 
times dull nonsense—when she wrote 
political poetry. Her famous Napo- 
eonic refrain — 





“Emperor, 
Evermore,” 


is simply laughable ; but some of her 

olitical lyrics are terribly dreary. 

‘urther, she was too apt to run close 
to the verge of delicate questions—to 
deal with Haymarket morality and 
other ticklish matters. These faults 
are just as manifest in her “ Last 
Poems” as in any which preceded 
them. A strange destiny seems to 
belong to women of genius ; they are 
ever impelled to treat topics which men 
avoid; they must give us “Jane Eyres,” 
“ Consuelos,” “Aurora Leighs.” 
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Perhaps, after all, though we have 
some poetesses whom we should be 
loth to spare, the production of poetry 
is not precisely woman’s mission. Per- 
haps, after all, the best poem she can 
offer us is a crowing child, with beau- 
tiful bright hair, pillowed upon her 
loving breast. 

“Aurora Leigh’ is certainly Mrs. 
Browning’s most original and charac- 
teristic poem. A novel in verse. Well, 
that was new. And then it is clear 
that she adumbrated herself in her 
heroine. Aurora is Elizabeth. There 
is the same morbid dislike to England 
in poetess and heroine. 

“Was this my father’s England? . . . 
> ie Did Shakspeare and his mates 
Absorb the light here? Nota hill or stone 
With heart to strike a radiant colour up, 
Or active outline on the indifferent air.” 


Rather different this from Mr. 
Kingsley’s intense enjoyment of the 
east wind. Yet had Mrs. Browning 
wiser moments, when she forgot this 
prejudice ; her very last poem, written 
just a year ago, is sufficient proof 
hereof. We quote two stanzas :— 


‘* ‘Now give us lands where the olives grow,’ 
Cried the North to the South, 
‘Where the sun with a golden mouth can 
blow 
Blue bubbles of grapes down a vineyard- 
row!’ 
Cried the North to the South. 


‘Now give us men from the sunless plain,’ 
Cried the South to the North; 
‘By need of work in the snow and rain 
Made strong, and brave by familiar 
pain!’ 
Cried the South to the North.” 


Here have we proof that the poetess 
did not fail to see wherein lay the 
strength of the unconquerable and 
ever-conquering North, namely, in 
the eternal war which the races who 
dwell there must wage against the 
powers of nature. Having fought 
against the gods, why should they 
fear men 

We have said that Mrs. Browning 
was far too apt to tresyass beyond 
certain limits, which a2 at least 
zesthetic, if not moral. \"e have no 
admiration even for the irreverence of 
such lines as 

“ Here’s God down on us! what are you 

about ?” 


We could wish that she had avoided 
certain erotic speculations, of which 
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she is very fond. Thus her Lady 
Waldemar says— 
“ Am I coarse ? 
Well, love’s coarse, nature’s coarse—ah, 
there’s the rub! 
We fair fine ladies, who park out our lives 
From common sheep-paths, cannot help 
the crows 
From flying over—we’re as natural still 
As Blowsalinda. Drape us perfectly 
In Lyons velvet. We are not, for that, 
Lay-figures, look you. We have hearts 
within, 
Warm, live, improvident, indecent hearts, 
As ready for outrageous ends and acts 
As any distressed sempstress.” 


A pleasant doctrine for a fine lady 
to teach. Pope got into trouble for 
declaring that “every woman was a 
rake at heart ;” but here is a lady who 
holds the same faith. As we look 
through the pages of “Aurora Leigh,” 
we are astounded at the grossness 
which Mrs. Browning seemed unable 
to avoid. Take the passage in which 
Marian Erle’s mother tries to betray 
the girl to a libertine. It is horrible 
to think that such a scene was con- 
ceived and wrought out by a wo- 
man. Take again her words—Rom- 
ney Leigh’s amazing words to his 
cousin Aurora, when he is wooing her 
—about the vice 


“That slurs our cruel streets from end to 
end 
With eighty thousand women in one 
smile, 
Who only smile at night beneath the gas.” 


Norhadshe conquered this tendency 
in her “Last Poems.” 

We have indicated Mrs. Browning’s 
greatest failing. So great was her 
genius that her womanhood seemed 
to her like imprisonment ; she longed 
and strove to think as men think, to 
write as men may write. Sad, almost 
always, is the fate of the woman who 
enters the arenaagainst men. Incre- 
dulous of her inevitable weakness, a 
woman so highly endowed as Mrs. 
Browning imagines that she can do 
what she will ; but her fate is the fate 
of Aphrodite when she encountered 
Diomed—any ordinary mortal can 
wound her. We have written strongly 
on this point ; for we feel that Mrs. 
Browning’s character and achieve- 
ments involve a weighty lesson for 
literary ladies. 

But, as we again read “Aurora 
Leigh,” more strongly than ever came 
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on us the conviction of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s transcendent poetic powers. 
What a noble lesson she cca to all 
poets in these lines— 


“Why, if there’s room for poets in this 

world 

A little overgrown (I think there is), 

Their sole work is to represent the age— 

Their age, not Charlemagne’s—this live 
throbbing age 

That brawls, cheats, maddens, calculates, 
aspires, 

And spends more passions, more heroic 
heat 

Betwixt the mirrors of its drawing-rooms, 

Than Roland with his knights at Ron- 
cesvalles. 

To flinch from modern varnish, coat or 
flounce, 

Cry out for togas and the picturesque, 

Is fatal—foolish too. King Arthur’s self 

Was commonplace to Lady Guenever ; 

And Camelot to minstrels seemed as flat 

As Fleet-street to our poets.” 


This is excellent ; but it is pleasant 
to know that “our poets” are not all 
afraid of Fleet-street, and that the 
greatest of them has immortalized the 
“plump head-waiter at the Cock”— 
that elysium of steak and stout. Turn- 
ing over the pages, many marginal 
marks arrest us: here is a warning 
against marrying a poetess— 


“A dropped star 
Makes bitter waters, says a book I’ve 
read.” 


Here again is a most exquisite descrip- 
tion of “ woman’s spite” — 


‘* How she talked 

To pain me! woman’s spite. You wear 
steel mail: 

A woman takes a housewife from her 
breast, 

And plucks the delicatest needle out 

As "twere a rose, and pricks you carefully 

"Neath nails, ‘neath eyelids, in your 
nostrils.” 


How truly Mrs. Browning’s poetic 
instinct guides her in reference to the 
Wolffian heresy about Homer— 


“ Wolff's an atheist ; 
And if the Iliad fell out, as he says, 
By mere fortuitous concourse of o!1 songs, 
Conclude as much too for the universe.” 


Nor was that instinct wrong in regard 
to the English estimate. of French- 
men— 
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“The English have a scornful insular way 
Of calling the French light . . . . 
Is a bullet light 

That dashes from the gun-mouth, while 
the eye 

Winks and the heart beats one, to flatten 
itself 

To a wafer or the white speck on a wall 

A hundred paces off? Even so direct, 

So sternly undivertible of aim 

To this French people.” 


The “undivertible aim” in question 
has led to Louis Napoleon ; but that 
does not matter. Perhaps the best 
passage in the poem is that which de- 
scribes the voyage to Italy past “the 
old miraculous mountains,” until 
“Genoa broke with day 
The Doria’s long pale palace striking out 
From green hills in advance of the white 
town, 
A marble finger dominant to ships, 
Seen glimmering through the uncertain 
gray of dawn.” 


Unquestionably, “Aurora Leigh” 
gives us the poetess’s best and her 
worst. The commixture of very good 
and very bad is, however, to be found 
in all her writings—in her “ Last 
Poems” as inthe rest. Already have 
we indicated the fault which utterly 
spoils such poems as “ Lord Walter’s 
Wife.” “ Little Mattie” may be taken 
as the type of many poems spoilt by 
a minor fault, straining after effect. 
In it, while striving to be original, 
Mrs. Browning is simply unnatural. 
A girl of thirteen dies. The pathos of 
such an event is obvious to the least 
poetic of us. We can all feel what it 
would be to us if a little daughter of 
such age were to die. Few words and 
simple suffice. But Mrs. Browning 
could not be brief and simple— 


“« She has seen the mystery hid 
Under Egypt’s pyramid ; 
By those eyelids, pale and close, 
Now she knows what Rhamses knows.” 


Rhamses! Who in the world cares 
about the Egyptian king (date, B.C. 
1215, according to Bunsen and Lep- 
sius), or thinks any thing of the po- 
etess’s doubtful dogma, in the pre- 
sence of death ? Far more poetry is 
there in the couplet written on a si- 
milar subject by a famous modern 
Latinist :— 


“Vita quid est hominis? 
culus horti, 
Sole oriente oriens, sole cadente cadens.” 


Here there is a sublime simplicity ; 
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but to connect the little girl who is 
lost with Rhamses, or to speculate 
on the knowledge which she has sud- 
denly acquired, is perfectly ludicrous. 
That which “hurts the most a thou- 
sandfold,” according to Mrs. Brown- 
ing, is to find 


‘“* Some dear child we used to scold, 
Praise, love both ways, kiss and tease, 
Teach and tumble, as our own, 
All its curls about our knees, 
Rise up suddenly full-grown.” 


Would not this move us to laughter, 
but for the inevitable pathos of the 
subject? The thought of death for 
some dear child we love is so sad, 
that the poetess’s variations on the 
theme almost fill us with disgust. 
But if Mrs. Browning was unable 

to conceive and describe the sadness 
which falls on the hearts of father 
and mother when their darling dies, 
she had few rivals when the love of 
man and woman was her theme. She 
treated this topic with equal excel- 
lence both in the tragical and the 
humorous vein. The very next poem 
in her posthumous volume, “A False 
Step,” shows her mastery of the 
latter. 
** Sweet, thou hast trod on a heart. 

Pass! there’s a world full of men; 

And women as fair as thou art 
Must do such things now and then. 


“ Thou only hast stepped unaware,— 
Malice, not one can impute ; 
And why should a heart have been there 
In the way of a fair woman’s foot ?” 


Why, indeed? But we, male mor- 
tals, have a foolish habit of throwing 
our hearts down, for the pretty, care- 
less creatures to tread upon. “ Nice 
soft road,” they think; “‘ what is it 
to us who supplies the pavement ?’ 
And so our very best macadamization 
gets cut up into ruts. But our poetess 
prophesies evil to the fair creatures 
who do the mischief. She predicts 
the time when 
**Thow'lt sigh, very like, on thy part, 

‘ Of all I have known, or can know, 

I wish I had only that heart 

I trod upon ages ago!’” 
As a parallel to this charming poem, 
we may quote “Amy’s Cruelty.” 


“Fair Amy, of the terraced house, 
Assist me to discover 
Why you, who would not hurt a mouse, 
Can torture so your lover. 
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** You give your coffee to the cat, 
You stroke the dog for coming, 
And all your face grows kinder at 
The little brown bee’s humming. 


“But when fe haunts your door—the 
town - 
Marks coming and marks going— 
You seem to have stitched your eye-lids 
down 
To that long piece of sewing.” 


Aiy’s reply is a fair one ; its subtlety 
is exquisite—The dog, the cat, the 
bee, ask nothing from her— 


PRU Re . « « 
given 
Means great things at a distance; 
He wants my world, my sun, my heaven, 
Soul, body, whole existence.” 


to him, the least thing 


And then she proceeds— 


“* Unless he gives me all in change, 
I forfeit all things by him: 
The risk is terrible and strange— 
I tremble, doubt, deny him. 


‘‘ He’s sweetest friend, or hardest foe, 
Best angel, or worst devil ; 
IT either hate or . . love him so, 
I can’t be merely civil!” 


Surely never was the exquisitestrife 
between man and maiden in the gold- 
en days of wooing put in words more 
exquisite. We conceive thetwo poems 
whence we have quoted, to be, in 
their kind, perfect. 

Not less power has our poetess when 
she describes the tragic aspect of love. 
Here is “ Bianca among the Nightin- 
gales,”—a new “ Mariana,”—loved in 
Italy, deserted in England. Of this 
we quote the final stanza :— 


“ Giulio, my Giulio! sing they so, 
And you be silent? Do I speak, 

And you not hear? An arm you throw 
Round some one, and I feel so weak ? 
O, owl-like birds! They sing for spite, 

They sing for hate, they sing for 
doom ! 
They'll sing through death who sing 
through night, 
They'll sing and stun me in the tomb— 
The nightingales, the nightingales !”’ 


Mrs. Browning never surpassed the 
passion and pathos of this poem ; it 
excels Mr. Tennyson’s “ Mariana,” b 
which it was, probably, suggested. 
Equally pathetic, but apparently more 
personal, is the poem entitled “My 
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Heart and I,” whereof the sad refrain 
is— 
“We're tired, we’re tired, my heart and I!” 


Alas, that utter weariness should 
in this world be the sole guerdon of 
the famous poetess in whose songs we 
delight! Shelley says— 

“* Most wretched men 

Are cradled into poetry by wrong : 

They learn in suffering what they teach 

in song.” 


But what of women ? 
“De Profundis” is a wonderful 
oem; sad, but sublimely aspirant. 
ever have we read any presentment 
so complete of ineffable anguish, of 
ineffable consolation :— 


“The heart which, like a staff, was one 
For mine to lean and rest upon: 
The strongest on the longest day 
With steadfast love, is caught away— 
And yet my days go on, go on.” 


So runs the mournful verse. But 
suddenly “a voice reproves me.” 
Suddenly God’s own voice is heard ; 
suddenly comes consolation as only it 
can come from the infinite abyss of 
God’s illimitable love. 

Why did not Mrs. Browning always 
write in this pure and lofty strain ? 
Alack, why do we not all of us al- 
ways write and always live up to our 
highest? We are human, mortal. 
There is no more to be said. Even 
the just have to be “ made perfect :” 
and who among us is just ? 

We have reached our poetess’s last 
political verses. Two of these are 
worth notice. One concerns the “ Ro- 
man Question.” 


“ Over the dumb Campagna sea, 
Out in the offing through mist and rain, 
- Saint Peter’s Church heaves silently 
Like a mighty ship in pain, 
Facing the tempest with struggle 
and strain.” 


The picture is graphic and definite ; 
and the subsequent stanzas—rather 
unjust by the way to Saint Peter— 
are original and strong. Excellent 
also is the poem concerning the Queen 
of Naples. 

“ On she drew as a queen might do, 
To meet a dream of Italy, 
Of magical town and musical wave, 

Where even a god his amulet blue 

Of shining sea, in an ecstasy, 
Dropt and forgot in a nereid’s cave, 


ll 
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“ What is this? As quick as a kiss 
Falls the smile from her girlish mouth! 
The lion-people has left its lair, 
Roaring along her garden of bliss, 
And the fiery underworld of the South 
Scorched its way to the upper air.” 


Well, she is dead, England’s chief 
poetess—the rose, the consummate 
crown, the rarer and stronger and 
more passionate Sappho of our time. 
Very freely have we here written of 
her faults, but not from any spiteful 
or malicious feeling. Her faults were 
of her womanhood: her great achieve- 
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ments were her own. She—noble and 
fearless soul that she was—would not 
desire a word written or spoken in 
extenuation of her mistakes. Nor 
need she. None can deny her great- 
ness. But the blemishes which we 
see in her works, the spots which 
here and there obscure the solar disc 
of her fame, may teach us, may teach 
woman especially, a weighty lesson. 
The function of woman is—not to 
write, not to act, not to be famous— 
but to love. 


THE HOUSE BY THE CHURCH-YARD—A SOUVENIR OF CHAPELIZOD. 


BY CHARLES DE CRESSERON. 


CHAPTER LXxX. 


HOW AN EVENING PASSED AT THE ELMS, AND DR. TOOLE MADE A LITTLE EXCURSION. 


Up at the Elms, little Lily that night 
was sitting in the snug, old-fashioned 
room, with the good ola Rector. She 
was no better ; still in doctor’s hands, 
and weak, but always happy with 
him, and he more than ever gentle 
and tender with her ; for though he 
never would give place to despond- 
ency, and was naturally of atrusting, 
cheery spirit, he could not but remem- 
ber his young wife, lost so early ; and 
once or twice there was a look—an 
outline—a light—something, in little 
Lily’s fair, girlish face, that, with a 
strange momentary agony, brought 
back the remembrance of her mother’s 
stricken beauty and plaintive smile. 
But then his darling’s gay talk and 
pleasant ways would reassure him, 
and she smiled away the momentary 
shadow. 

And he would tell her all sorts of 
wonders, old-world gaieties, long be- 
fore she was born; and how finely 
the great Mr. Handel played upon 
the harpsichord in the Music Hall, and 
how his talk was in German, Latin, 
French, English, Italian, and half-a- 
dozen languages beside, sentence 
about ; and how he remembered his 
own dear mother’s dress when she 
went to Lord Wharton’s great ball at 
the Castle—dear, oh! dear, how lon 
ago that was! And then he woul 
relate stories of banshees, and rob- 


beries, and ghosts, and hair-breadth 
escapes, and “rapparees,” and adven- 
tures in the wars of King James, 
which he heard told in his nonage by 


the old folk, long vanished, who re- 
membered those troubles. 

“And now, darling,” said little 
Lily, nestling close to him, with a 
smile, “you must tell me all about 
that strange, handsome Mr. Mervyn; 
who he is, and what his story.” 

“Tut, tut! little rogue’”—— 

“Yes, indeed, you must, and you 
will; you’ve kept your little Lil 
waiting long enough for it, and she'll 
promise to tell nobody.” 

“ Handsome he is, and strange, no 
doubt—it was a strange fancy that 
funeral. Strange, indeed,” said the 
Rector. 

“What funeral, darling?” 

“Why, yes, a funeral—the bring- 
ing his father’s body to be laid here 
in the vault, in my church; it is their 
family vault. “T'was a folly; but 
what folly will not young men do?” 

And the good parson poked the fire 
a little impatiently. 

“ Mr. aie Mervyn—that 
was his mother’s name; but—see, you 
must not mention it, Lily, if I tell 
-o Mr. Mervyn, I say, but my 

ord Dunoran, the only son of that 
disgraced and blood-stained noble- 
man, who, lying in gaol, under sen- 
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tence of death for a foul and cowardly 
murder, swallowed poison, and so 
closed his guilty life with a tremen- 
dous crime, in its nature inexpiable. 
There, that’s all, and too much, dar- 


ling.” . 

** And was it very long ago?” 

“Why, "twas before little Lily was 
born ; and long before that I knew 
him—only just a little. He used the 
Tiled House for a hunting-lodge, and 
kept his dogs and horses there—a fine 
gentleman, but vicious, always, I fear, 
and a gamester ; an overbearing man, 
with a dangerous cast of pride in his 
eye. You don’t remember Lady Dun- 
oran !—pooh, pooh, what am I think- 
ing of ? No, to be sure! you could 
not. ’Tis from her, chiefly, poor lady, 
he has his good looks. Her eyes were 
large, and very peculiar, like his— 
his, you know, are very fine. She, 
poor lady, did not live long after the 

ublic ruin of the family, and I think 

er mind was much shaken before she 
died.” 

“And has he been recognised here ? 
The townspeople are so curious.” 

“Why, dear child, not one of them 
ever saw him before. He’s been lost 
sight of by all but a few, a very few, 
friends. My Lord Castlemallard, who 
was his guardian, of course knows ; 
and to me he disclosed himself = 
letter; and we keep his secret : though 
it matters little who knows it, for it 
seems to me he’s as unhappy as aught 
could ever make him. The towns- 
people take him for his cousin, who 
squandered his fortune in Paris ; and 


DEVEREUX got up and received him 
with a slight bow and no smile, anda 
“ Pray take a chair, Doctor Toole.” 

“Well, this is a bright fit of the 
dismals,” said little Toole, nothing 
overawed. “May I sit near the 
fire ?” 

“Upon it,” said Devereux, sadly. 

“Thankee,” said Toole, clapping 
his feet on the fender, with a grin, 
and making himself comfortable. 
“May I poke it?” 

“Eat it—do as you please—any 
thing—every thing; play that fiddle 
(pointing to the ruin of Puddock’s 
guitar, which the Lieutenant had left 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 


IN WHICH TWO CHOICE SPIRITS DISCOURSE, AND HEBE TRIPS IN WITH THE NECTAR. 
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how is he the better of their mistake, 
and how were he the worse if they 
knew him for whom he is? °*Tis an 
unhappy family—a curse haunts it, 
But Lily, sweetheart, remember, not 
a word of all this. A curse, indeed 
has haunted it for many a day, still 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children. That Tiled House eo 
witnessed awful cruelty and sin, 
Young in years, old in vice, the 
wretched nobleman who lies in the 
vault, by the coffin of that strange old 
aunt, scarcely better than himself, 
whose guineas supplied his early pro- 
fligacy—alas! he ruined his ill-fated, 
beautiful cousin, and she died heart- 
broken, and her little child, both 
there—in that melancholy and conta- 
minated house.” 

So he rambled on, and from one 
tale to another, till little Lily’s early 
bed-hour came. 

I don’t know whether it was Doc- 
tor Walsingham’s visit in the morning, 
and the chance of hearing something 
about it, that prompted the unquiet 
Tom Toole to roll his cloak about hi 
and buffet his way through storm po 
snow, to Devereux’s lodgings. It was 
only a stone’s throw; but even that, 
on such a night, was no trifle. 

However, up he went to Devereux’s 
drawing-room, and found its hand- 
some proprietor altogether in the 
comes. he little doctor threw off 
his sleety cloak and hat on the lobby, 
and stood before the officer fresh and 
puffing, and a little flustered and 
dazzled after his romp with the wind. 


on the table), or undress and go to 
bed, or get up and dance a minuet, 
or take that pistol, with all myh 
and shoot me through the head.” 
“Thankee, again. A fine choice of 
amusements, I vow,” cried the jolly 
Doctor. 
“There, don’t mind me, nor a word 
I say, Toole. I’m, I suppose, in the 
vapours ; but, truly, I’m glad to see 
ou, and I thank you, indeed I do, 
eartily, for your obliging visit— 
twas very ane. But, han 
it, ’m weary of the time—the ward 
is a dull place. I’m tired of this 
planet, and should not mind cutting 
ll 
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my throat and trying a new star. 
Suppose we make the journey toge- 
ther, Toole ; there is a brace of pistols 
over the chimney, and a fair wind for 
some of them.” 

“Rather too much of a gale for 
my taste, thanking you again,” an- 
swered Toole, with a cozy chuckle ; 
“but, if yow re bent on the trip, and 
can’t wait, why, at least let’s have a 
glass together before parting.” . 

“With all my heart, what you 
will. Shall it be punch ?” 

“Punch, be it. Come, hang saving, 
get us up a ha’porth of whisky,’ 
said little Toole, gaily. 

“Halloo, Mrs. Irons, madam, will 
you do us the favour to make a bowl 
of punch, as soon as may be ?” cried 
Devereux, over the banister. 

“Come,Toole,” said Devereux, “I’m 
very dismal. Lossesand crosses, and 
deuce knows what. Whistle or talk 
what you please, I'll listen; tell me 
any thing: stories of horses, dogs, dice, 
snuff, women, cocks, parsons, wine— 
what you will. Come, how’s Sturk. 
He’s beaten poor Nutter, and won 
the race ; though the stakes, after all, 
were scarce worth taking—and what’s 
life without a guinea;—he’s grown, 
I’m told, so confoundedly poor, ‘ quis 
pauper? avarus.’ A worthy man was 
Sturk, and, in some respects, resem- 
bled the prophet, Shylock; but you 
know nothing of him—why the plague 
don’t you read your Bible, Toole ?” 

“Well,” said Toole, candidly, “I 
don’t know the Old Testament as well 
as the New; but certainly, whoever 
he’s like, he’s held out wonderfully. 
Tis nine weeks since he met that ac- 
cident, and there he’s still, above 
ground; but that’s all, just above 
ground, you see.” 

“ And how’s Cluffe?” 

“Pooh,Cluffe,indeed! Nothing ever 
wrong with him but occasional over- 
eating. Sir, you'd a-laughed to-day, 
had you seen him. I gave him a bo- 
lus, twice the size of a gooseberry. 
‘What's this? says he. ‘A bolus,’ 
saysI. ‘The devil,’ says he, when 
he looked at it. ‘Well, dia-bolus, if 

ou please, says I—hey? said I, 

well? ha! ha! and by Jove, sir, it 
actually half stuck in his cesophagus, 
and I shoved it down like a bullet, 
with a probang; you'd a-died a-laugh- 
ing, yet ’twasn’t a bit too big. Why, 
I tell you, upon my honour, Mrs. Re- 
becca Chattesworth’s black boy, only 
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t’other day, swallowed a musket bul- 
let twice the size, ha, ha!—he did—and 
I set him to rights in no time with 
a little powder.” 

“Gunpowder, was it?’ said De- 
vereux. “And what of O’Flaherty? 
I’m told he was going to shoot poor 
Miles O’ More.” 

“Ha, ha! hey? Well, I don’t think 
either remembered in the morning 
what they quarrelled about,” replied 
Toole ; “so it went off in smoke, sir.” 

“Well, and how is Miles?” 

“Why, ha, ha! he’s back again, 
with a bill, as usual, and a horse to 
sell—a good one—the black one, don’t 
you remember. He wants five and 
thirty guineas; ’tisn’t worth two 
pounds ten. ‘Do ye know any one 
who wants him? I would not mind 
taking a bill, with a couple of good 
names upon it,’ says he. Upon my 
credit I believe he thought I'd buy 
him myself. ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘I think 
I do know a fellow that would give 
you his value, and pay you cash be- 
side,’ says I. ’Twas as good as a play 
to see his face. ‘Who is he? says 
he, taking me close by the arm. ‘The 
knacker, says I. “T'was a bite for 
Miles; hey? ha, ha, ha !” 

“Andis it true old Tresham’s going 
to join our club at last ?” 

“He! hang him! he’s like a brute 
beast, and never drinks but when he’s 
dry, and then small beer. But, I 
forgot to tell you, by all that’s lovely, 
they do say, the charming Magnolia— 
a fine bouncing girl that—is all but 
betrothed to Lieutenant O’Flaherty.” 

Devereux laughed, and thus en- 
couraged, Toole went on, with a wink 
and a whisper. 

“Why, the night of the ball, you 
know, he saw her home, and they 
say he kissed her—by Bacchus, on both 
sides of her face—at the door there, 
under the porch; and you know, if he 
had not a right, she’d a-knocked him 
down.” 

“Psha! the girl’s a Christian, and 
when she gets a smack on one cheek 
she turns the other. And what says 
the Major to it?” 

“Why, as it happened, he opened 
the door precisely as the thing oc- 
curred; and he wished Lieutenant 
O'Flaherty good-night, and paid him 
a visit in the morning. And they say 
tisall satisfactory; and—by Jove! ’tis 
good punch.” And Mrs. Irons entered 
with a china bowl on a tray. 
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CHAPTER LXXII. 


CONCERNING A SECOND HURRICANE THAT RAGED IN CAPTAIN DEVEREUX'S DRAWING-ROOM. 


Anp the china bowl, with its silver 
ladle, and fine fragrance of lemon and 
old malt whisky, and a social pair of 
glasses, were placed on the table by 
fair Mistress Irons; and Devereux 
filled his glass, and Toole did like- 
wise ; and the little Doctor rattled on; 
and Devereux threw in his word, and 
finally sang asong. ’Twasa ballad, 
with little in the words; but the air 
was sweet and plaintive, and so was 
the singer’s voice :— 


A star so high, 
In my sad sky, 
I've early loved and late ; 
A clear lone star, 
Serene and far, 
Hath ruled my wayward fate. 


Tho’ dark and chill 
The night be still, 
A light comes up for me: 
In eastern skies, 
My star doth rise, 
’Tis fortune’s dawn for me. 


More proud and bold, 
My way I hold; 

For o’er me high I see, 
In night's deep blue, 
My star shine true, 

one : : 

Tis fortune’s noon with me. 


And onward still, 

Tho’ dark and chill, 
My lonely way must be; 

In vain regret, 

My star will set, 
And fortune’s dark for me. 


And whether glad, 

Or proud, or sad, 
Or howsoe’er I be; 

In dawn, or noon, 

Or setting soon, 
My star, I'll follow thee. 


And so there was a pause anda 
silence. In the silvery notes of the 
singer there was the ring of a pro- 
phecy ; and Toole half read its mean- 
ing. And himself loving a song, and 
being soft over his music, he remained 
fixed for a few seconds, and then 
sighed, smiling, and wiped his little 
light blueeyes covertly; and he praised 
thesong andsinger briskly; and sighed 
again, with his fingers on the stem of 
his glass, And by this time Devereux 


had drawn the window-curtain, and 
was looking across the river, through 
the darkness, towards The Elms, per- 
haps for that solitary distant light— 
his star—now blurred and lost in the 
storm. Whatever his contemplations 
it was plain, when he turned about, 
that the dark spirit was upon him 
again. 

“Curse that punch,” said he, in 
languagestillmoreemphatic. “You’re 
like Mephistophilis in the play—you 
come in upon my quiet to draw me to 
ruin. *T'was the devil, sir, sent you 
here, to kill my soul, I believe; but 
you shan’t. Drink will you !—ay— 
Pll give you a draught—a draught of 
air will cool you. Drink to your 
heart’s content.” 

And to Toole’s consternation u 
went the window, and a hideous rush 
of eddying storm and snow whirled 
into the room. Out went the candles 
—the curtains flapped high in air, and 
lashed the ceiling—the door banged 
with a hideous crash—papers, and 
who knows what beside, went spin- 
ning, hurry, scurry, round the room ; 
and Toole’s wig was very near taking 
wing from his head. 

“ Hey—hey—hey? holloo!” cried the 
Doctor, out of breath, and with his 
artificial ringlets frisking about his 
chops and eyes. 

“Out, sorcerer—temptation begone 
—avaunt Mephistophilis—cauldron 
away ?” thundered the Captain; and 
sure enough, from the open window, 
through the icy sleet, whirled the 
jovial bowl; and the jingle of the 
china was heard faint through the 
tempest. 

Toole was swearing in the whirl- 
wind and darkness like a trooper. 

“Thank heaven! ’tis gone,” con- 
tinued Devereux ; “I’m safe—no 
thanks to you, though ; and, hark ye, 
Doctor, ’m best alone; leave me— 
leave me, pray—and pray forgive 
me. 

The Doctor groped and stumbled 
out of the room, growling all the 
while, and the door slammed behind 
him with a bang like a cannon. 

“The fellow’s brain’s disordered— 
delirium tremens, and jump out of 
that cursed window, I wouldn’t won- 
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der,” muttered the Doctor, adjusting 
his wig on the lobby, and then calling 
rather mildly over the banisters, he 
brought up Mrs. Irons with a candle, 
and found his cloak, hat, and cane ; 
and with a mysterious look beckoned 
that matron to follow him, and in the 
hall, winking up towards the ceiling 
at the spot where Devereux might, 
at the moment be presumed to be 
standing— 

“T say, has he been feverish or 
queer, or—eh ?—any way humorsome 
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or out of the way?’ And then— 
“See now, you may as well have an 
eye after him, and if you remark any 
thing strange, don’t fail to let me 
know—d’ye see ; and for the present 
you had better get him to shut his 
window and light his candles.” 

And so the Doctor, wrapped in his 
mantle, plunged into the hurricane 
and darkness ; and was sensible, with 
a throb of angry regret, of a whiff of 
punch rising from the footpath, as he 
turned the corner of the steps. 


CHAPTER LXXIII. 


RELATING HOW MRS. IRONS WAS ATTACKED WITH A SORT OF CHOKING IN HER BED. 


An hour later, Devereux being alone, 
ealled to Mrs. Irons, and receiving 
her with a courteous gravity, he 
said— 

“Madam, will you be so good as to 
lend me your Bible?” 

Devereux was prosecuting his re- 
formation, which, as the reader sees, 
had set in rather tempestuously, but 
‘was now settling in serenity and calm. 

Mrs. Irons only said— 

“My——?” and then paused, doubt- 
ing her ears. 

” Your Bible, if you please, ma- 


“Oh?’—oh! my Bible? I—to be 
sure, Captain, jewel,” and she peeped 
at his face, and loitered for a while at 
the door; for she had unpleasant 
misgivings about him, and did not 
know what to make of his request, so 
utterly without parallel. She’d have 
fiddled at the door some time longer, 
speculating about his sanity, but that 

evereux’s wild eyes turned full upon 

her with a proud stare, and rising, he 
made her a slight, stately bow, and 
said, “I thank you, madam,” with a 
sharp courtesy, and in a tone that 
said, “avaunt, and quit my sight!” 
so sternly, though politely, that she 
vanished on the instant; and down 
stairs she marvelled with Juggy Byrne, 
“what the puck the Captain could 
want of a Bible! Upon my conscience 
it sounds well. It’s what he’s not 
ight in his head, I’m afeard. A 
Bible !”—and an aerial voice seemed 
to say, “a pistol,’ and another, “a 
coffin” —“An’ I’m sure I wish that 
quare little Lieutenant Puddock ’id 
come up and keep him company. I 
dunno’ what's come over him.” 


And they tumbled about the rattle- 
traps under the cupboard, and rum- 
maged the drawers in search of the 
sacred volume. For though Juggy 
said there was no such thing, and 
never had been in her time, Mrs. Irons 
put her down with asperity. It was 
not to be found, however, and the 
matron thought she remembered that 
old Mrs. Legge’s cook had borrowed it 
sometime ago for a charm. So she 
explained the accident to Captain * 
Devereux, who said— 

“T thank you, madam ; ’tis no mat- 
ter. I wish you a good-night, ma- 
dam ;” and the door closed. 

“No Bible!” says Devereux; “the 
old witch!” 

Mrs. Irons, as you remember, never 
spared her rhetoric, which was fierce, 
shrill, and fluent, when the exercise 
of that gift was called for. The parish 
clerk bore it with a cynical and taci- 
turn patience, not, perhaps, so com- 
mon as it should be in his sex; and 
this night, when she awoke, and her 
eyes rested on the form of her hus- 
band at the bedside, with a candle 
lighted, and buckling on his shoes 
with his foot on the chair, she sat up 
straight in her bed, wide awake in an 
instant, for it was wonderful how the 
sight of that meek man roused the 
wife in her bosom, especially after an 
absence, and she had not seen him 
since four o’clock that evening ; so 
you may suppose his reception was 
warm, and her expressions every way 
worthy of her feelings. 

Meek Irons finished buckling that 
shoe, and then lifted the other to the 
edge of the chair, and proceeded to 
do the like for it, serenely, after his 
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wont, and seeming to hear nothing. 
So Mistress Irons proceeded, as was 
her custom when that patient person 
refused to be roused—she grasped his 
collar near his throat, meaning to 
shake him into attention. 

But instantly as the operation 
commenced, the clerk griped her 
with his long, horny fingers by the 
throat, with a snap so sure and 
energetic that not a cry, not a gasp 
even, or a wheeze, could escape 
through “the trachea,” as medical 
men have it; and her face and fore- 
head purpled up, and her eyes gog- 
gled and glared in her head; and her 
husband looked so insanely wicked, 
that as the pale picture darkened be- 
fore her, and she heard curse after 
curse, and one foul name after an- 
other hiss off his tongue, like water 
off a hot iron, in her singing ears, she 
gave herself up for lost. He closed 
this exercise by chucking her head 
viciously against the board of the bed 
half-a-dozen times, and leaving her 
thereafter a good deal more con- 
fused even than on the eventful even- 
ing when he had declared his love. 

So soon as she came a little to her- 
self, and saw him coolly buttoning 
his leggings at the bedside, his buck- 
les being adjusted by this time, her 
fear subsided, or rather her just in- 
dignation rose above it and drowned 
it ; and she was on the point of break- 
ing out afresh, only in a way com- 
mensurate with her wrongs, and pro- 
portionately more formidable ; when, 
on the first symptom of attack, she 
was clutched if possible tighter; the 
gaping, goggling, purpling, the dark- 
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ening of her vision and humming in 
her ears, all recommenced ; the knock- 
ing of her head was resumed with 
improved activity and good-will, and, 
spite of her struggles and scratching, 
the bewildered lady, unused to even 
a show of insurrection, underwent 
the same horrid series of sensations 
at the hands of her rebellious lord. 

When they had both had enough 
of it, Mr. Irons went on with his but- 
toning, and his lady gradually came 
to. This time, however, she was 
effectually frightened—too much so 
even to resort to hysterics, for she 
really was not quite sure that when 
he had buttoned the last button of 
his left leg he might not resume ope- 
rations, and terminate their conjugal 
relations. 

Therefore, being all of a tremble, 
with her hands clasped, and too much 
terrified to cry, she besought Irons, 
whose bodily strength surprised her, 
for her life, and his pale, malign 
glance, askew, over his shoulder, held 
her with a sort of a spell that was 
quite new to her—in fact, she had 
never respected Irons so before. 

When he had adjusted his leggings, 
he stood lithe and erect at the bed 
side, and with his clenched fist ad- 
vanced towards her face, delivered 
in a constrained quiet tone, a short 
charge and warning, the point of 
which was, that she had best be as 
still as a mouse till morning, for so 
sure as she stirred he’d have her life, 
though he hanged for it. And with 
that he drew the curtain, and was 
hidden from her sight for some time. 


CHAPTER LXXIV. 


IN WHICH AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR IS SEEN IN THE CEDAR-PARLOUR OF THE TILED HOUSE, 


Ir was an awful night, indeed, on 
which all this occurred, and that 
apparition had shown itself up at 
the Mills. And truly it would seem 
the devil had business on his hands, 
for in the cedar-parlour of the Tiled 
House another unexpected manifes- 
tation occurred just about the same 


h 


our. 

What gentleman is there of broken 
fortunes, undefined rights, and in 
search of evidence, without a legal 
adviser of some sort? Our Mr. Mer- 
vyn, of course, had his, and paid for 


the luxury according tocustom. And 
every now and then off went a des- 
patch from the Tiled House to the 
oracular London attorney ; sometimes 
it was a budget of evidence, and 
sometimes only a string of queries. 
To-night to the awful diapason of the 
storm he was penning one of these— 
the fruit of a tedious study of many 
apers and letters tied up in bundles 
S his desk, all of them redolent of 
ominous or fearful associations. 
I don’t know why it is the hours 
fly with such a strange celerity in the 
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monotony and solitude of such night- 
work. But Mervyn was surprised, as 
many a one similarly occupied has 
been, on looking at his ma which 
lay upon the desk before him, to find 
that it was now long past midnight ; 
so he threw himself back in his chair 
with a sigh, and thought how vainly 
his life was speeding away, and heard 
with a sort of wonder how mad was 
the roar of the storm without, while he 
had quietly penned his long rescript 
undisturbed. 

The wild bursts of supernatural 
fury and agony which swell and min- 
gle in a hurricane, I dare say, led his 
imagination a strange maa journey 
through the dark. Now it was the 
baying of a legion of hell-hounds, and 
the long shriek of the spirit pursued. 
Anon it was the bellowing thunder of 
an ocean, and the myriad voices of 
shipwreck. And the old house quiv- 
ered from base to cornice under the 
strain ; and then there would come a 
pause, like a gasp, and once more the 
thunder rolled up, and the same mad 
hubbub shook and clamoured at the 
windows. 

So he let his Pegasus spread his 
pinions on the blast, and mingled 
with the wild rout that peopled the 
darkness ; or, in plainer words, he 
abandoned his fancy to the haunted 
associations of the hour, the storm, 
and the house, with a not unpleasant 
horror. In one of these momentary 
lulls of the storm there came a sharp, 
distinct knocking on the window- 
pane. He remembered with a thrill 
the old story of the supernatural hand 
which had troubled that house, and 
began its pranks at this very window. 

Ay, ay, ‘twas the impatient rapping 
of a knuckle on the glass quite indis- 
putably. 

It is all very well weaving this sort 
of dream or poem with which Mervyn 
was half amusing and half awing him- 
self, but the sensation is quite dif- 
ferent when a questionable sound or 
sight comes uninvited to take the 
matter out of the province of our 
fancy and the control of our will. 
Mervyn found himself on his legs, 
and listening in a very real sort of 
horror, with his gaze fixed in the 
direction of that small sharp knock- 
ing. But the storm was up again, 
and drowning every other sound in its 


fury. 
tt Mr. Mervyn had been sufficiently 
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frightened he would have forthwith 
made good his retreat to his bed- 
room, or, if he had not been fright- 
ened at all, he would have kept his 
seat, and allowed his fancies to return 
to their old channel. But in fact he 
took a light in his hand, and opened 
a bit of the window-shutter. The 
snow, however, was spread over the 
panes in a white sliding curtain that 
returned the light of his candle, and 
hid all without. *Twas idle trying 
to peer through it, but as he did, the 
palm of a hand was suddenly applied 
to the glass on the outside, and began 
briskly to rub off the snow as if to 
open a peep-hole for distinct inspec- 
tion. 

It was to be more this time than 
the apparition of a hand—a human 
face was immediately presented close 
to the glass—not that of Nutter 
either—no—it was the face of Irons 
—pale, with glittering eyes, and blue 
chin, and wet hair quivering against 
the glass in the storm. 

He nodded wildly to Mervyn, 
brushing away the snow, beckoning 
towards the back-door, as he sup- 
ported himself on one knee on the 
window-sill, and with his lips close to 
the glass, cried, “let me in ;” but in 
the uproar of the storm it was by his 
gestures, imperfectly as they were 
seen, rather than by his words, that 
Mervyn comprehended his meaning. 

Down goes Mr. Mervyn, without a 
moment’s hesitation, leaving the can- 
dle standing on the passage table, 
draws the bolts, opens the door, and 
in rushes Irons, in a furious gust, his 
cloak whirling about his head amidst 
a bitter eddying of snow, and a distant 
clapping of doors throughout the 
house. 

The door secured again, Mr. Irons 
stood in his beflaked and dripping 
mantle, storm-tossed, dishevelled, 
and alone once again in the ominous 
shelter of the Tiled House, to explain 
the motive of his visit. 

“Trons! I could hardly believe it,” 
and he made a pause, and then, filled 
with the one idea, he vehemently de- 
manded, “In heaven’s name, have 
you come to tell me all you know ?” 

“Well, maybe—no,” answered the 
Clerk ; “I don’t know; I'll tell you 
something. I’m going, you see, and 
I came here on my way; and [’ll 
tell you more than last time, but not 
all—not all yet.” 
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“Going? and where ?—what are 
your plans?” ~ 

“Plans!—I’ve no plans. Where am 
I going !—nowhere—anywhere. I’m 
going away, that’s all.” 

“ You’re leaving this place—eh, to 
return no more ?” 

“I’m leaving it to-night ; I’ve the 
Doctor's leave, Parson Walsingham. 
What d’ye look at, sir; d’ye think it’s 
what I murdered any one? not but if 
I staid here I might though,” and Mr. 
Irons laughed a frightened, half ma- 
niacal sort of laugh. “I’m going for 
a bit, a fortnight, or so, maybe, till 
things get quiet—(lead us not into 
temptation !)—to Mullingar, or any- 
where; only I won’t stay any longer 
at hell’s door, within stretch of that 
devil’s long arm.” 

“Come to the parlour,’ said Mer- 
vyn, perceiving that Irons was chilled 
and shivering. 

There, with the door and window- 
shutters closed, a pair of candles on 
the table, and a couple of faggots of 
that pleasant bog-wood, which blazes 
so readily and fragrantly on the 
hearth, [rons shook off his cloak, and 
stood, lank and grim, and, as it seem- 
ed to Mervyn, horribly scared, but 
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well in view, and trying, sullenly, to 
collect his thoughts. 

“T’m going away, I tell you, for a 
little while ; but I’ve come to see you, 
sir, to think what I may tell you 
now, and, above all, to warn you 
again’ saying to any living soul one 
word of what passed between us when 
I last was here; you've kept your 
word honourable as yet; if you break 
it I'll not return,” and he clenched it 
with an oath, “I darn’t return.” 

“Tl tell you the way it happened,” 
he resumed. “’Tis a good while now 
—ay, twenty-two years; your noble 
father’s dead these twenty-two years 
and upwards. Twas a bad murdher, 
sir ; they wor both bad murdhers. I 
look on it, he’s a murdhered man.”’ 

“He—who ?” demanded the young 
man. 

“ Your father, sir.” 

“My father murdered?” 
Mervyn. 

“Well, I see no great differ; I see 
none at all. Ill tell you how it was.” 

And he looked over his shoulder 
again, and into the corners of the 
room, and then addressed himself to 
speak. 


said 


CHAPTER LXXV. 


IN WHICH MR, IRONS DESCRIBES IN WHAT MANNER MR, BEAUCLERC CAME BY HIS DEATH, 


HAvine recollected himself for a few 
seconds, Mr. Irons began— 

“‘T believe, sir, there’s no devil like 
a vicious young man, with a hard 
heart and cool courage, in want of 
money. Of all the men I ever met 
with, or heard tell of, Charles Archer 
was the most dreadful. I used some- 
times to think he was the devil. It 
wasn’t long-headed or cunning he 
was, but he knew your thoughts be- 
fore you half knew them yourself. 
He knew what every one was thinking 
of. He made up his mind at a glance, 
and struck like a thunder-bolt. As 
for pity or fear, he did not know what 
they were, and his cunning was so 
oop and sure there was no catching 

iim. 

“* He came down to the Pied Horse 
Inn, where I was a drawer, at New- 
market, twice.” 

Mervyn looked in his face, quickly, 
with a ghastly kind of start. 

“Ay, sir, av coorse you know it; 


you read the trial; av coorse you did. 
Well, he came down there twice. 
’Twas a good old house, sir, lots of 


room, and a well-accustomed inn. 
An’ I think there was but two bad 
men among all the servants of the 
house—myself and Glascock. He was 
an under hostler, andabad boy. He 
chose us two out of the whole lot, 
with a look. He never made a mis- 
take. He knew us some way like a 
crow knows carrion, and he used us 
cleverly.” 

And Irons cursed him. 

“He’s a hard master, like his own,” 
said Irons; “his wages come to noth- 
ing, and his service is hell itself. He 
could sing, and talk, and drink, and 
keep thingsstirring, and the gentlemen 
liked him; and he was, ’twas said, a 
wonderful fine player at whist, and 
piquet, and ombre, and all sorts of 
card-playing. So you see he could 
afford to play fair. The first time he 
came down, he fought three duels, 
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about a tipsy —— over a pool of 
Pope Joan. There was no slur on 
his credit, though ; ’twas just a bit of 
temper. He wounded all three; two 
but trifling ; but one of them—Chap- 
ley, or Capley, I think, was his name 
—throvgh the lungs, and he died, I 
heard, abroad. I saw him killed— 
*twasn’t the last; *twas done while 
you'd count ten. Mr. Archer came 
up with a sort of a smile, pale and 
angry, and ’twas a clash of the small- 
swords—one, two, three, and a spring 
like a tiger--and all over. He was 
frightful strong ; ten times as strong 
as he looked—all a deception. 

“Well, sir, there was a Jew came 
down, offering wagers, not, you see, to 
gentlemen, sir, but to poor fellows. 
And Mr. Archer put me and Glascock 
*up to bite him, as he said ; and he told 
us to back Strawberry, and we did. 
We had that opinion of his judgment 
and his knowledge—you see we 
thought he had ways of finding out 
these things—that we had no doubt 
of winning, so we made a wager of 
twelve pounds. But we had no 
money—not, a crown between us— 
and we must stake gold with the 
host of the ‘ Plume of Feathers ; and 
the long and the short of it was, I 
never could tell how he put it into 
our heads, to pledge some of the sil- 
ver spoons and a gold chain of the 
master’s, intending to take them out 
when we won the money. Well, 
Strawberry lost, and we were left in 
the lurch. So we told Mr. Archer 
how it was; for he was an offhanded 
man when he had any thing in view, 
and he told us, as we thought, he’d 
help us if we lost. ‘Help you,’ says 
he, with a sort of laugh he had, ‘I 
want help myself; I haven't a 
guinea, and I’m afraid you'll be 
hanged; and then,’ says he, ‘stay 
a bit, and I’ll find a way.’ 

“T think he was in a bad plight 
just then himself; he was awful ex- 
pensive with horses and—and—other 
things; and I think there was a writ, 
or may be more, out against him, from 
other places, and he wanted a lump 
of money in his hand to levant with, 
and go abroad. Well, listen, and 
don’t be starting or making a row, 
sir,” and a sulky, lowering, hangdog 
shadow, came over Irons. “ Your fa- 
ther, Lord Dunoran, played cards ; 
his partner was Mr. Charles Archer. 
‘Whist it was—witha gentleman of the 
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name of Beauclere, and I forget the 
other—he wore a chocolate suit, and 
a black wig. "Twas I carried them 
their wine. Well, Mr. Beauclerc 
won, and Mr. Archer stopped play- 
ing, for he had lost enough; nk the 
gentleman in the chocolate—what 
was hisname !—Edwards, I think—ay, 
*twas— yes, Edwards, it was—was tired, 
and turned himself about to the fire, 
and took a pipe of tobacco; and m 

lord, your father, played piquet with 
Mr. Beauclere; and he lost a power of 
money to him, sir; and, by bad luck, 
he paid a great part of it, as they 
ie in rouleaus of gold, for he 


1ad won at the dice down stairs. ° 


Well, Mr. Beauclere was a little 
hearty, and he grew tired, and was 
for going to bed. But my lord was 
angry, and being disguised with liquor 
too, he would not let him go till they 
played more ; and play they did, and 
the luck still went the same way; 
and my lord grew fierce over it, and 
cursed and drank, and that did not 
mend his luck you may be sure; and 
at last Mr. Beauclerc swears he’d play 
no more; and both kept talking to- 
gether, and neither heard well what 
t’other said ; but there was some talk 
about settling the dispute in the 
morning. 

“Well, sir, in goes Mr. Beauclere, 
staggering—his room was the Flower 
de luce—and down he throws himself, 
clothes an’ all, on his bed; and then 
my lord turned on Mr. Hdwards, 
I'm sure that was his name, and per- 
suades him to play at piquet ; and to 
it they went. 

“As I was coming in with more 
wine, I meets Mr. Archer coming out, 
‘Give them their wine,’ says he, in 
a whisper, ‘and follow me.’ An’ so 
I did. ‘Do you know any thing bad 
of Glascock, have you a fast hold of 
him,’ sayshe. Well, I had; ‘ Tip him 
a wink,’ says he, ‘and tell him quietly 
to bring up Mr. Beauclere’s boots 
and come back along with him, and 
bring me a small glass of rum.’ And 
back he goes into the room where the 
two were stuck in their cards, and 
talking and thinking of nothing else. 

“Well, I did as he bid me, and set 
the glass of rum before him, and in 
place of drinking it, he follows me 
out. ‘I told you,’ says he, ‘Id find 
a way, and I’m going to give you 
fifty guineas apiece. Stand you at 
the stair-head,’ says he to Glascock, 
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‘and listen; and if you hear any one 
coming, step into Mr. Beauclerc’s 
room with his boots, do you see, for 
I’m going to rob him, I thought 
Ida fainted, and Glascock, that was 
a tougher lad than me, was staggered; 
but Mr. Archer had a way of taking 
you by surprise, and getting you into 
a business before you knew where 
you were going. ‘I see, sir, says, 
Glascock. ‘And come you in, and 
Tl do it, says Mr. Archer, and in 
we went, and Mr. Beauclere was fast 
asleep. 

“TI don’t like talking about it,” said 
Irons, suddenly and savagely, and he 
got up and walked, with a sort of a 
shrug of the shoulders, to and fro half- 
a-dozen times, like a man who has had 
a chill, and tries to make his blood 
flow again. 

Mervyn commanded himself, for 
he knew the man would return to 
his tale, and probably all the sooner 
for being left to work off his transient 
horror how he might. 

“ Well, he did rob him, and I often 
thought how cunningly, for he took 
no more than about half his gold, 
well knowing, ’'m now sure, neither 
he nor my lord, your father, kept 
any count; and there was a bundle 
of notes in his pocket-book, which 
Mr. Archer was thinning swiftly, when 
all of a sudden, like a ghost rising, up 
sits Mr. Beauclere, an unlucky wak- 
ing it was for him, and taking him 
by the collar—he was a powerful 
strong man—‘ You've robbed me, Ar- 
cher,’ says he. I was behind Mr. 
Archer, and I could not see well what 
happened, but Mr. Beauclere made a 
sort of a start and a kick out with 
his foot, and seemed taken with a 
tremble all over, for while you count 
three, and he fell back in the bed 
with his eyes open, and Mr. Archer 
drew a thin long dagger out of the 
dead man’s breast, for dead he was. 
‘What are you afraid of, you ——— 
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fool,’ says he, shaking me up; ‘I 
know what I’m about; Ill carry you 
through; your life’s in my hands, 
mine in yours, only be cool.’ He was 
that himself, if ever man was, and 
quick as light he closed the dead 
man’s eyes, saying, ‘in for a penny 
in for a pound,’ and he threw a bit 
of the coverlet over his breast, and 
his mouth and chin, just as a man 
might draw it rolling round in the 
bed, for I suppose he thought it best 
to hide the mouth that was open, and 
told its tale too plainly, and out he 
was on the lobby the next instant. 
‘Don’t tell Glascock what’s happened, 
’twill make him look queer; let him 
put in the boots, and if he’s asked, 
say Mr. Beauclere made a turn in the 
bed, and a grumbling, like a man 
turning over in his sleep, while he 
was doing so, d’ye see, and divide 
this, ’twill settle your little trouble 
you know.’ ’Twas a little paper roll 
of a hundred guineas. An’ that’s the 
way Mr. Beauclere came by his 
death.” 

This to Mervyn was the sort of 
shock that might have killed an 
older man. The dreadful calamity 
that had stigmatized and beggared 
his family—the horror and shame 
of which, he well remembered, when 
first revealed to him, had held him 
trembling and tongue-tied for more 
than an hour before tears came to 
his relief, and which had ever since 
blackened his sky, with a monotony 
of storm and thunder, was in a mo- 
ment shown to be as mere and mon- 
strous a chimera—as the hallucination 
of a madman. No wonder that he 
was for a while silent, stunned, and 
bewildered. At last he was able— 

ale and cold—to lift up his clasped 
mands, his eyes, and his heart, in 
awful gratitude, to the Author of 
Mercy, the Revealer of Secrets, the 
Lord of Life and Truth. 


CHAPTER LXXVI. 


IN WHICH MR, IRONS’ NARRATIVE REACHES MERTON MOOR. 


“ Anp where is this Charles Archer— 
is he dead or living?” urged Mervyn, 
with an awful adjuration. 

“ Ay, where to catch him, and how 
—Dead? Well he’s dead to some, 
you see, and living to others; and liv- 
ing or dead, I'll put you on his track 


some fine day, if you’re true to me; 
but I won’t yet a while, and if you 
turn stag, or name my name to a liv- 
ing soul (and here Mr. Irons swore 
an oath such as I hope parish clerks 
don’t often swear, and which would 


have opened good Dr. Walsingham’s 
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eyes with wonder and horror), you'll 
never hear word more from me, and I 
think, sir, you'll lose your life be- 
side.” 

“Your threats of violence are lost 
on me,I can take care of myself,” 
said Mervyn, haughtily. 

The Clerk smiled a strange sort of 
smile—almost a grin—and wagged his 
head. 

“But I’ve already pledged my sa- 
cred honour not to mention your 
name or betray your secret.” 

“Well, just have patience, and 
maybe I'll not keep you long; but ’tis 
no trifle for a man to make up his 
mind to what’s before me, maybe.” 

Mervyn implored him to tell the 
remainder of his tale of crime and 
treachery. 

% Well, sir, you see, Mr. Archer 
sat down by the fire and smoked a 
pipe, and was as easy and pleased, 
you'd say, to look on him, as a man 
nee be ; and he called for cards when 
my lord wanted them, and whatever 
else he needed, making himself busy 
and bustling—as I afterwards 
thought, to make them both remem- 
ber well that he was in the room with 
them. 

“In and out of the chamber I went 
with one thing or another, and every 
time I passed Mr. Beauclere’s room I 
grew more and more frightened ; and, 
truth to say, I was a scared man, and 
I don’t know how I got through my 
business ; every minute expecting to 
hear the outcry from the dead man’s 
room. 

“Mr. Edwards had an appoint- 
ment, he said—nothing good, you 
may be sure—they were a rake-helly 
set—saving your presence. Neither 
he nor my lord had lost, I believe, 
any thing to signify to one another ; 
and my lord, your father, made no 
difficulty about his going away, but 
began to call again for Mr. Beauclere, 
and to curse him—as a half-drunk 
man will, making a power of noise ; 
and, ‘where’s he gone to?’ and, 
*‘where’s his room? and ‘—— him, 
he shall play, or fight me.’ You see, 
sir, he had lost right and left that 
time, and was an angry man, and the 
liquor made him half mad; and I 
don’t think he knew rightly what he 
was doing. And out on the lobby 
with him, swearing he should give 
him his revenge, or he’d know the 
reason why. 
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“* Where’s Mr. Beauclere’s room ?” 
he shouts to me, as if he’d strike me ; 
I did not care a rush about that, but 
I was afraid to say—it stuck in my 
throat like—and I stared at Mr. 
Archer ; and he calls to the chamber- 
maid, that was going up stairs, 
‘Where does Mr. Beauclerc lie ? and 
she, knowing him, says at once, ‘the 
Flower de luce,’ and pointed to the 
room ; and with that, my lord stag- 
gers up to the door, with his drawn 
sword in his hand, bawling on him to 
come out, and fumbling with the pin, 
he could not open it ; so he knocked 
it open with a kick, and in with him, 
and Mr. Archer at his elbow, sooth- 
ing him like ; and I, I don’t know 
how—behind him. 

“* By this time he had worked him- 
self into a mad passion, and says he, 
‘Curse your foxing—if you won’t play 
like a man, you may die like a dog.’ 
I think ’twas them words ruined him, 
the chambermaid heard them out- 
side ; and he struck Mr. Beauclere 
half-a-dozen blows with the side of 
the small-sword across the body, here 
and there, quite unsteady ; and, ‘hold, 
my lord, you’ve hurt hint, cries Mr. 
Archer, as loudas he could cry. ‘ Put 
up your sword, for Heaven’s sake,’ 
and he makes a sort of a scuffle with 
iny lord, in a friendly way, to disarm 
him, and push him away, and, 
‘throw down the coverlet, and see 
where he’s wounded,’ says he to me ; 
and so I did, and there was a great 
pool of blood--we knew all about 
that—and my lord looked shocked 
when he seen it. ‘I did not mean 
that,’ says my lord ; ‘ but,’ says he, 
with a sulky curse, ‘ he’s well served.’ 

“T don’t know whether Glascock 
was in the room or not all this while, 
maybe he was ; at any rate, he swore 
to it all afterwards ; but you’ve read 
the trial, I warrant. The room was 
soon full of people. The dead man 
was still warm—’twas well for us. So 
they raised him up; and one was for 
trying one thing, and another an- 
other; and my lord was sitting stupid- 
like all this time by the wall ; and up 
he gets, and says he, ‘ I hope he’s not 
dead, but if he be, upon my honour, 
’tis an accident—no more. I call 
Heaven to witness, and the persons 
who are now present, and pledge my 
sacred honour, as a peer, I meant no 
more than a blow or two.’ 

“*You hear, gentlemen, what my 
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lord says, he meant only a blow or 
two, and not to take his life, cries 
Mr. Archer. 

“So my lord repeats it again, curs- 
ing and swearing, like Saint Peter in 
the judgment-hall. 

“So as nobody was meddling with 
my lord, out he goes, intending, I sup- 
pose, to get away altogether, if he 
could. But Mr. Underwood missed 
him, and he _ says, ‘Gentlemen, 
where’s my Lord Dunoran, we must 
not suffer him to depart ? and he fol- 
lowed him—two or three others going 
along with him, and they met him 
with his hat and cloak on, in the lob- 
by, and he says, stepping between 
him and the stairs,— 

“* My lord, you must not go until 
we see how this matter ends.’ 

“Twill end well enough,’ says 
he, and without more ado, he walks 
back again. 

“So you know the rest—/how that 
business ended, at least for him.” 

“And you are that very Zekiel 
Irons who was a witness on the 
trial?’ said Mervyn, with a peculiar 
look of fear and loathing fixed on 
him. 

“The same,” said Irons, doggedly ; 
and after a pause,. “ but I swore to 
very little ; and all I said was true— 
though it wasn’t the whole truth. 
Look to the trial, sir, and you'll see 
*twas Mr. Archer and Glascock that 
swore home against my lord—not I. 
And I don’t think myself, Glascock 
was in the room at all when it hap- 
pened—so I don’t.” 

“ And where zs that wretch, Glas- 
cock, and that double murderer, Ar- 
cher ; where is he?” 

“ Well, Glascock’s making clay.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Under ground, this many a day. 
Listen ; Mr. Archer went up to Lon- 
don, and he was staying at the Hum- 
mums, and Glascock agreed with me 
to leave the ‘Pied Horse.’ We were 
both uneasy there and planned to go 
up to London together ; and what does 
hedo—nothing less would serve him— 
but he writes a sort of a letter, asking 
money of Mr. Archer under a threat. 
This, you know, was after the trial. 
Well, there came no answer ; but, after 
a while—all on a sudden—Mr. Archer 
arrived himself at the ‘Pied Horse ; 
I did not know then that Glascock 
had writ to him—for he meant to 
keep whatever he might get to him- 
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self. ‘So,’ says Mr. Archer to me, 
meeting me by the pump in the stable 
yard, ‘that was a clever letter you 
and Glascock wrote to me in town.’ 

“So I told him ’twas the first I 
heard of it. 

“* Why,’ says he, ‘do you mean to 
tell me you don’t want money ? 

“T don’t know why it was, but a 
sort of a turn came over me, and I 
said, ‘no.’ 

“* Well,” says he, ‘I’m going to 
sell a horse, and I expect to be paid 
to-morrow ; you and Glascock must 
wait for me outside’—I think the 
name of the village was Merton—Pm 
not sure, for I never seen it before or 
since—‘ and I'll give you some money 
then.’ 

“* Tl have none,’ says I. 

“*What, no money? says he. 
‘Come, come.’ 

“<*T tell you, sir, Pll have none,’ 
says I. Something, you see, came 
over me, and I was more determined 
than ever. I was always afeard of 
him, but I feared him like Beelzebub 
now. ‘I’ve had enough of your mo- 
ney, sir; and I tell you what, Mr. 
Archer, I think ’tis best to end our 
dealings, and Id rather, if you please, 
sir, never trouble you more.’ 

“*You’re a queer dog,’ says he, 
with his eye fast on me, and musing 
for a while—as if he could see into 
my brain, and was diverted by what he 
found, there ;—‘ you're a queer dog, 
Irons. Glascock knows the world bet- 
ter, you see ; and as you and he are 
going up to London together, and I 
must give the poor devil a lift, Dll 
meet you at the other side of Merton, 
beyond the quarry, on Friday even- 
ing, after dark—say seven o’clock— 
we must be quiet, you know, or people 
will be talking.’ 

“Well, sir, we met him, sure 
enough, at the time and place. "Twas 
a darkish night—very little moon— 
and he made us turn off the road, 
into the moor—black and ugly it 
looked, lying away four or five miles, 
all heath and black peat, stretches 
of little broken hillocks, and a pool 
or tarn every now and again. An’ he 
kept looking back towards the road 
and not a word out of him. Well, 
did not like meeting him at all if 
I could help it, but I was in dread of 
him ; and I thought he —_— sup- 


ne I was porn mischief if I re- 
used. So I made up my mind to do 
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as he bid me for the nonce, and then 
have done with him. 
“ By this time we were in or about 
a mile from the road, and we got 
over a low rising ground, and back 
nor forward, nor no way could we 
see any thing but the moor; and I 
stopped all of a sudden, and says I, 
‘we're far enough, I’ll go no further.’ 
“*Good,’ says Mr. Archer; ‘but 
let’s go yonder, where the stones are— 
we can sit as we talk—for I’m tired.’ 
“There was half-a dozen white stones 
there by the side of one of these black 
tarns. We none of us talked much 
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on that walk over the moor. We had 
enough to think of, each of us, I dare 


say. 

Xi ‘This will do,’ says Mr. Archer. 
stopping beside the pool ; but he did 
not sit, though the stones were there. 
‘Now, Glascock, here I am, with the 
price of my horse in my pocket, what 
do you want?’ 

“Well, when it came to the point so 
sudden, Glascock looked a bit shy, 
and hung his head, and rowled his 
shoulders, and shuffled his feet a bit, 
thinking what he’d say.” 


CHAPTER LXXVII. 


IN WHICH THE APPARITION OF MR. IRONS IS SWALLOWED IN DARKNESS. 


“ “Hane it, man; what are you afraid 
of ? we're friends,’ says Mr. Archer, 
cheerfully. 

“ ‘Surely, sir,’ says Glascock, ‘I did 
not mean aught else.’ 

“ And with that Mr. Archer laughed, 
and says he— 

“*Come—you beat about the bush 
—let’s hear your mind.’ 

“*Well, sir, tis in my letter, says 


e. 

“Ah, Glascock,’ says he, ‘that’s a 
threatening letter. I did not think 
you'd serve me so. Well, needs must 
when the devil drives.’ And he 
laughed again, and shrugs up his 
shoulders, and says he, putting his 
hand in his pocket, ‘there’s sixty 
pounds left; ’tis all I have; come be 
modest—what do you say? 

“*VYou got a lot of gold off Mr. 
Beauclere,’ says Glascock. 

“Not a doit more than I wanted,’ 
says he, laughing again. ‘And who, 
pray, had a better right—did not I 
murder him ? 

“His talk and his laughing fright- 
ened me more and more. 

“*Well, I stood to you then, sir; 
didn’t I? says Glascock. 

“* Heart of oak, sir—true as steel ; 
and now how much do you want. 
Remember ’tis all I have—and I out 
at elbows; and here’s my friend Irons, 
. too—eh?’ 

“*T want nothing, and I’ll take no- 
thing,’ says1; ‘not ashilling—nota 
halfpenny.’ You see there was some- 
thing told me no good would come of 
it, and I was frightened besides. 

“*What! you won’t goin for ashare, 
Irons? says he. : 


“*No; ’tis your money, sir—I’ve no 
right to a sixpence—and I won’t have 
it, says 1; ‘and there’s an end.’ 

“*Well, Glascock, what say you!— 
you hear Irons.’ 

“ “Let Irons speak for himself—he’s 
nothing to me. Youshould have con- 
sidered me when all that money was 
taken from Mr. Beauclere—one done 
as much as another—and if ’twas no 
more than holding my tongue, still ’tis 
worth a deal to you.’ 

“*T don’t deny—adeal—every thing. 
Come—there’s sixty pounds here— 
but, mark, ’tis all Ihave—how much?’ 

“*Tll have thirty, and I'll take no 
less,’ says Glascock, surly enough. 

“* Thirty! ’tis a good deal—but all 
considered, perhaps, not too much,’ 
says Mr. Archer. 

“And with that he took his right 
hand from his breeches pocket, and 
shot him through the heart with a 
pistol. 

“Neither word, nor stir, nor groan, 
did Glascock make ; but with a sort of 
a jerk, flat on his back he fell, with 
his head on the verge of the tarn. 

“T believe I saidsomething—I don’t 
know—I was almost as dead as him- 
self—for I did not think any thing 
that bad was near at all. 

“*Come, Irons—what ails you— 
steady, sir—lend me ahand, and you'll 
take no harm.’ 

“He had the pistol he discharged in 
his left hand by this time, and a loaded 
one in his right. 

“Tis his own act, Irons. J did not 
want it; but Ill protect myself, and 
won't hold my-life on ransom, at the 
hands of a Jew or.a Judas,’ said he, 
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smiling through his black curls, as 
white as a tombstone. 

“**T am neither,’ says I. 

“*T know it, says he; ‘and so 
you're here, and he there.’ 

“*Well, ’tis over now, I suppose,’ 
says I. I wasthinking of making off. 

“**Don’t go yet,’ says he, like a man 
asking a favour ; but he lifted the pis- 
tol an inch or two, with a jerk of his 
wrist, ‘you must help me to hide 
away this dead fool.’ 

“Well, sir,we had three or four hours 
cold work of it—we tied stones in his 
clothes, and sunk him close under the 
bank, and walled him over with more. 
*Twas no light job, I can tell you, the 
water near four feet deep, though 
*twas a dry season; and then we slip- 
ped out a handsome slice of the bank 
over him’; and making all smooth we 
left him to take his chance; and I 
never heard any talk of a body being 
found there; and I suppose he’s now 
where we left him.” 

And Irons groaned. 

“So we returned silent and tired 
enough, and I in mortal fear of him. 
But he designed me no hurt. There’s 
luckily some risk in making away with 
a fellow, and ’tisn’t done by any but 
a fool without good cause ; and when 
we got on the road again, I took the 
way to London, and he turned his 
back on me, and I don’t know where 
he went ; but no doubt his plans were 
well shaped. 

‘Twas an uglywalk for me, allalone, 
over that heath, Icantell you. "Iwas 
mortal dark ; and there was places on 
the road where my footsteps echoed 
back, and I could not tell but ’twas 
Mr. Archer following me, or something 
as bad, if that could be ; and many’s 
the time I turned short round, expect- 
obo see him, or maybe that other, 
behind me, for you see I got a start 
like when he shot Glascock; and 
there was a trembling over me for a 
long time after. 

“ Now, you see, Glascock’s dead, and 
can’t tell tales no more nor Mr. 
Beauclere, and Doctor Sturk’s a dead 
man too, you may say; and I think 
he knew—that is—brought to mind 
somewhat. He lay, you see, on the 
night Mr. Beauclere lost his life, in a 
sort of a dressing-room, off his cham- 
ber, and the door was open; but he 
was bad with a fall he had, and his 
arm in splints, and he under lauda- 
num—in a trance-like—and on the 
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inquest he could tell nothing ; but I 
think he remembered something more 
or less concerning it after.” And Mr. 
Trons took a turn, and came back very 
close to Mervyn, and said very gently, 
“and I think Charles Archer mur- 
dered him.” 

“Then Charles Archer has been in 
Dublin, perhaps in Chapelizod, within 
the last few months,” exclaimed Mer- 
vyn, in a sort of agony. 

“T didn’t say so,” answered Irons. 
“T’ve told you the truth—’tis the 
truth—but there’s no catching a ghost 
—and who'd believe my story! and 
them things is so long ago. And sup- 
pose I make a clean breast of it, and 
that I could bring you face to face 
with him, the world would not believe 
my tale, and Id then be a lost man, 
one way or another, no one, mayhap, 
could tell how. Id lose my life be- 
fore a year, and all the world could 
not save me.” 

* Perhaps—perhaps, Charles Nut- 
ter’s the man; and Mr. Dangerfield 
knows something of him,” cried 
Mervyn. 

Irons made no answer, but sat 
quite silent for some seconds, by the 
fire, the living image of apathy. 

“Tf you name me, or blab one word 
T’ve told you, I hold my peace for 
ever,” said he, slowly, with a quiet 
oath, but very pale, and how blue his 
chin looked—bow grim his smile, with 
his face so shiny, and his eyelids 
closed. ‘You’re to suppose, sir, ’tis 
possible Mr. Dangerfield has a guess 
at him. Well, he’sa clever man, and 
knows how to put this and that toge- 
ther; and has been kind to Dr. Sturk 
and his family. He's a good man, 
you know; and he’s a long-headed 
gentleman, they say; and if he takes 
a thing in hand, he'll be as like as an- 
other to bring it about. But, sink 
or swim, my mind’s nigh made up. 
Charles Archer, wherever he is, will 
not like my going—he’ll sniff danger 
in the wind, sir. I could not stay— 
he’d. have had me—you see, body and 
soul. “I'was time for me to go—and 
go or stay, I see nothing but bad 
before me. “T'was an evil day I ever 
saw his face; and ’twould be better 
for me to have a cast for my life at 
any rate, and that I’m nigh-hand re- 
solved on; only, you see, my heart 
misgives me—and that’s how it is. 
I can’t quite make up mind.” 

For a little while Mervyn stood in 
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an agony of irresolution. I’m sure I 
cannot understand all he felt, having 
never been, thank Heaven! in a like 
situation. I only know how much 
depended on it, and I don’t wonder 
that for some seconds he thought of 
arresting that lank, pale, sinister 
figure by the fire, and denouncing 
him as, by his own confession, an ac- 
cessory to the murder of Beauclerc. 
The thought that he would slip 
through his fingers, and the clue to 
vindication, fortune, and happiness, 
be for ever lost, was altogether so 
dreadful, that we must excuse his for- 
getting for a moment his promise, and 
dismissing patience and even policy 
from his thoughts. 

But ’twas a transitory temptation 
only, and common sense seconded 
honour. For he was persuaded that 
whatever likelihood there was of 
leading Irons to the critical point, 
there was none of driving him thi- 
ther ; and that Irons once restive and 
impracticable, all his hopes would fall 
to the ground. 

“Tm going,” said Irons, with quiet 
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abruptness ; “and right glad the 
storm’s up still,” he added, in a hag- 
gard rumination, and with a strange 
smile of suffering. “In dark an’ 
storm—curse him!—I see his face 
everywhere. I don’t know how he’s 
got this hold over me ;” and he cursed 
him again, and groaned dismally. 
“A night like this is my chance— 
and so here goes.” 

“Remember, for Heaven’s sake, re- 
member,” said Mervyn, with agonized 
urgency, as he followed him with a 
light along the passage to the back- 
door. 

Trons made no answer; and walking 
straight on, without turning his head, 
only lifted his hand with a movement 
backward, like a man who silently 
warns another from danger. 

So Irons went forth into the night 
and the roaring storm, dark and alone, 
like an evil spirit into desert places ; 
and Mervyn barred the door after 
him, and returned to the cedar par- 
lour, and remained there alone and 
long in profound and not unnatural 
agitation. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII. 


CONCERNING A CERTAIN GENTLEMAN, WITH A BLACK PATCH OVER HIS EYE, WHO MADE SOME VISITS 
WITH A LADY, IN CHAPELIZOD AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD, 


In the morning, though the wind had 
somewhat gone down, ’twas still dis- 
mal and wild enough; and to the 
consternation of poor Mrs. Macna- 
mara, as she sat alone in her window 
after breakfast, Miss Mag and the 
Major being both abroad, a hackney 
coach drew up at the door, which 
stood open. The maid was on the 
step, cheapening fish with a virulent 
lady who had a sieve-full to dispose of. 

A gentleman, with a large, unwhole- 
some face, and a patch over one eye, 

»opped his unpleasant countenance, 
co wig, and three-cocked hat, out 
of the window, and called to the 
coachman to let him out. 

Forth he came somewhat slovenly, 
his coat not over well brushed, having 
in his hand a small trunk, covered 
with gilt crimson leather, very dingy, 
and somewhat ceremoniously assisted 
a lady to alight. This dame, as she 
stepped with a long leg, in a black- 
silk stocking, to the ground, swept 
the front windows of the house from 
under her velvet hood with a sharp 


and evil glance; and in fact she was 
Mistress Mary Matchwell. 

As she beheld her, poor Mrs. Mack’s 
heart fluttered up to her mouth, and 
then dropped, with a dreadful plump, 
into the pit of her stomach. The 
dingy, dismal gentleman, swinging the 
red trunk in his hand, swaggered 
lazily back and forward to stretch 
his legs over the pavement, and air 
his large, cadaverous countenance, and 
sniff the village breezes. 

Mistress Matchwell in the mean- 
time, exchanging a passing word with 
the servant, who darkened and drew 
back as if a ghost had crossed her, 
gathered her rustling silks about her, 
and with a few long steps noiselessly 
mounted the narrow stairs, and stood, 
sallow and terrible in her sables, be- 
fore the poor gentlewoman. 

With two efforts Mrs. Mack got up, 
and made a little, and then a great 
courtesy, and then a little one again, 
and tried to speak, and felt very near 
fainting. , 


“See,” says Mary Matchwell, “I 
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must have twenty pounds—but don’t 
take on. You must make an effort, 
my dear—’tis the last. Come, don’t be 
cast down. I'll pay you when I come 
to my property, in three weeks’ time; 
but law expenses must be paid, and 
the money I must have.” 

Hereupon, Mrs. Mack clasped her 
hands together in an agony, and “‘set 
up the pipes.” 

M. M. was like to lose patience, and 
when she did, she looked and spoke 
most feloniously, and in a way that 
made poor, soft Mrs. Mack quiver. 

“Tis but twenty pounds, woman,” 
she said sternly. 

“ Hubbub-bub-boo-hoo-hoo,”’ blub- 
bered the fat and miserable Mrs. 
Macnamara. “It will be all about— 
I may as well tell it myself. I’m 
ruined! My Venetian lace--m 
watch—the brocade not made up. It 
won't do. I must tell my brother; 
and I'd rather go out for a charwoman 
and starve myself to a skeleton, than 
try to borrow more money.” 

Mrs. Matchwell advanced her hard, 
sinister face toward the widow’s hot 
and tearful countenance, and held her 
in the spell of her dreadful gaze as a 
cat does a bird. 


“Why, curse you, woman, do you 
think ’tis to rob you I mean !—'tisn’t 


a present even—only a loan. Stop 
that blubbering, you great old mouth ! 
or Pll have you posted all over the 
town in five minutes. A loan, ma- 
dam; and you need not pay it for 
three months—three whole months— 
there!” 

Well, this time it ended as hereto- 
fore—poor Mrs. Mack gave way. She 
had not a crown-piece, indeed, that 
she could call her own; but M. M. 
was obliging, and let her off fora bill 
of exchange, the nature of which, to 
her dying day, the unhappy widow 
could never comprehend, although it 
caused her considerable affliction some 
short time subsequently. 

Away went Mary Matchwell with 
her prize, leaving an odour of brandy 
behind her. Her dingy and sinister 
squire performed his clumsy courte- 
sies, and without looking to the right 
or the left, clinfbed into the coach 
after her, with his red trunk in his 
hand; and the vehicle was again in 
motion, and gingling on at a fair pace 
in the direction of Nutter’s house, 
The Mills, where her last visit had 
ended so tragically. 
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Now it so happened that just as 
this coach, with its sombre occupants, 
drew up at The Mills, Doctor Toole 
was standing on the steps, giving 
Moggy a parting injunction, after his 
wont ; for poor Tittle Mrs. Nutter had 
been thrown into a new paroxysm by 
the dreadful tidings of her Charlie’s 
death, and was now lying on her bed, 
and bathing the pillow in her tears. 

“Ts this the tenement called The 
Mills, formerly in the occupation of 
the late Charles Nutter—eh?”’ de- 
manded the gentleman, thrusting his 
face from the window, before the 
coachman had got to the door. 

“It is, sir,” replied Toole, putting 
Moggy aside, and suspecting, he could 
not tell what, amiss, and determined 
to show front, and not averse from 
hearing what the visit was about. 
“But Mrs. Nutter is very far from 
well, sir; in fact, in her bedchamber, 
sir, and laid upon her bed.” 

“Mrs. Nutter’s here, sir,” said the 
man, phlegmatically. He had just got 
out on the ground before the door, 
and extended his hand toward Mary 
Matchwell, whom he assisted to 
alight. “Zhis is Mrs. Nutter, relict 
of the late Charles Nutter, of The 
Mills, near Knockmaroon, in the 
parish of Chapelizod.” 

“At your service, sir,” said Mary 
Matchwell, dropping a demure scorn- 
= courtesy and preparing to sail by 

im. 

“ Not so fast, ma’am, if you please,” 
said Toole, astonished, but still stern- 
ly and promptly enough. “In with 
you, Moggy, and bar the kitchen 
door.” 

And shoving the maid back, he 
swung the door to, witha slam. He 
was barely in time, and Mary Match- 
well, baffled and pale, confronted the 
Doctor, with the devil gleaming from 
her face. 

“Who are you, man, that dare shut 
my own door in my face?” said the 
beldame. 

“Toole’s my name, madam,” said 
the little Doctor, with a lofty look 
andabow. “I have the honour to 
attend herein a professional capacity.” 

“Ho! avillage attorney,” cried the 
fortune-teller, plainly without having 
consulted the cards or the planets. 
“Well, sir, you'd better stand aside, 
for I’m the Widow Nutter, and this 
is my house ; and, burn me, but, one 
way or another, in I’ll get.” 
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“You'd do well to avoid a trespass, 
ma'am, and better to abstain from 
house-breaking ; and you may ham- 
mer at the knocker till your tired, 
but they'll not let you in,” rejoined 
Toole. “And as to you being the 
Widow Nutter, ma’am, that is, Widow 
of poor Charles Nutter, lately found 
drowned, I’ll be glad to know, ma’am, 
how you make that out.” 

“Stay, madam, by your leave,” said 
the cadaverous, large-faced man, in- 
terposing. “We are here, sir, to claim 
possession of this tenement and the 
appurtenances, asalsoof allthe money, 
furniture, and other chattels whatso- 
ever of the late Charles Nutter ; and 
being denied admission, we shall then 
serve certain cautionary and other 
notices, in such a manner as the Court 
will, under the circumstances, and in 
your presence, being, y Rang admis- 
sion, the attorney of Sarah Hearty, 
calling herself Nutter”—— 

“T did not say I was,” said Toole, 
with a little toss of his chin. 

The gentleman’s large face here as- 
sumed a cunning sneer. 

“Well, we have our thoughts about 
that, sir,’ he said. “But, by your 
leave, we'll knock at the hall-door.” 

“T tell you what, sir,” said Toole, 
who had no reliance upon the wisdom 
of the female garrison, and had se- 
rious misgivings lest at the first stout 
summons the maids should open the 
door, and the ill-favoured pair estab- 
lish themselves in occupation of poor 
Mrs. Nutter’s domicile, “T’ll not ob- 
ject to the notices being received. 

here’s the servant up at the window 
there—but you must not make a 
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noise: Mrs. Nutter, poor woman, is 
sick and hypochondriac, and can’t bear 
a noise ; but I'll permit the service 
of the notices, because, you see, we. 
can afford to snap our fingers at them. 
I say, Moggy, open a bit of that win- 
dow, and take in the papers that this 
gentleman will hand you. There, sir— 
on the end of your cane, if you please 
—very good.” 

“Twill do, she has them. Thank 
you, miss,” said the legal practitioner, 
withagrin. ‘“ Now,ma’am, we'd best 
go to the Prerogative Court.” 

Mary Matchwell laughed one of her 
pale malevolent laughs up at the maid 
in the window, who stood there, with 
the papers in her hand, in a sort of 
horror. 

“Never mind,” said Mary Match- 
well, to herself, and, getting swiftly 
into the coach, she gleamed another 
ugly smile up at the window of The 
Mills, as she adjusted her black attire. 

“To the Prerogative Court,” said 
the attorney to the coachman. 

“In that house I'll lie to-night,” 
said Mary Matchwell, with a terrible 
mildness, as they drove away, still 
glancing back upon it, with her pe- 
culiarsmile; and then she leaned back, 
with a sneer of superiority on her 
pallid features, ook the dismal fa- 
tigue of the spirit that rests not, 
looked savagely out from the deep, 
haggard windows of her eyes. 

When Toole saw the vehicle fairly 
off, you may be sure he did not lose 
time in getting into the house, and 
there conning over the papers, which 
puzzled him unspeakably. 





TO MARTIA. 


(FROM PETRONIUS). 


GOLDEN apples sprinkled over 
With fresh foliage cool as dew, 
Martia mine, you send your lover, 
Gifts of rough green chestnuts too,— 
Grateful presents, grateful presents as they seem to you: 


But, dearest, would you have me sip 


The sweetness of the fruit and flower 


You still must send that soft red lip 


That ara low thy late behests 
Unto the fiying boy who rests 


Within my porch this sunny hour. 


Tuomas Irwin. 






Sterne and his Day. 


STERNE AND HIS DAY. 


A MONOGRAPH, 


“Much, indeed, was not to be said for it—but something might—and when a few 
words will rescue misery out of her distress, I hate a man who can be a churl of them.” 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. The Remise. 


BOOK THE FIRST.—“ LITTLE LAWRY.” 


I. 


PAST CHRONICLERS. 


THE accounts of Sterne’s life that 
have hitherto been presented to the 

ublic seem to be poor meagre out- 
ea-the scaffolding and bare poles 
of a life, rather than a rich and fully. 
furnished memoir, which it is the 
function of the age to allot to every 
British worthy of whatever calibre. 
When such go down to join the sacred 
family dust, adiligentrummage of their 
private written effects is appointed to 
some skilled literary workman, and 
honour is paid to the lamented re- 
mains by voluminous publications of 
all his despatches, notes, letters, and 
“letterets ;’ his invitations to dinner, 
his acceptances of the same ; his ac- 
knowledgments of money, and his 
applications for the same; together 
with even the precious autograp h 
which enclosed his “mite” to the “So- 
ciety for the Encouragement and Sup- 
port of Destitute Farriers’ Widows.” 
And where such materials are slack, 
it may be fairly and justifiably turned 
into a memoir of the friends and ac- 
quaintances of the immediate subject 
of the memoir, and the superfluous 
space filled in with their letters and 
communications. 

Where so many mute untitled me- 
diocrities have been thus glorified in 
two volumes, and canonized, within 
the legitimate term, by hot-pressed 
wire-wove paper and handsome type ; 
when the most ordinary brother, who 
has lived at all with decency and res- 
pectability, has his chronicler ready to 
come and measure him for his me- 
moirs, almost as sprely as his under- 
taker will come and measure hin for 
his coffin, it «s very surprising that a 
man of the mark of the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne should have escaped 
this descriptive manipulation for so 
long @ space as nearly one hundred 
years. 





No decent reputable account of this 
notable clergyman, the Reverend Ra- 
belais Sterne, has yet been given to 
the world, that will last out a quarter 
of an hour's reading. And, yet, one 
Plumer Ward, a poor bundie of me- 
diocrity, tied round and round again 
with red tape, has his two clumpish, 
turgid, swollen blue volumes up on 
the library shelves, showing mi- 
nutely how Plumer Ward was born, 
with date and place of the said birth, 
his schools and birchers, the parties 
he went to, the friends he knew, the 
weak barley-water novels he streamed 
upon the public, the year he was pre- 
sented with his first hank of red tape, 
and became an official, the number 
of years he lived, and the special year 
in which he died. Plumer Ward has 
his apotheosis, so far as two bulky 
blue volumes can give it to him; but 
of the Reverend Tristram Shandy, 
the arch-English humorist, the Life 
and Adventures have yet to be written. 

The curious student of human na- 
ture, seeking for informationasto how 
this eccentric lived, and for that spe- 
cial key to a man’s works which is 
hung up only on one of those innu- 
merable pegs and hooks which line 
the passages of his life, must hunt up 
the encyclopedias and dictionaries 
for a bare column or two, which the 
new dictionary has filched from the 
old encyclopedia, and which the 
newer encyclopedia has helped itself 
to from the older dictionary. He will, 
indeed, light on an excellent discrimi- 
native sketch by M. Walcknaer in 
that wonderful and confounding roll 
of memoirs, known as the “ Biographie 
Universelle’—a monument of that 
special combination of enormous can- 
vas and miniature details in which 
Frenchmen, and Frenchmen alone, ex- 
cel. It is critical, philosophical, and 

galvanizes the hitherto dry bones with 
Soap French spirit; syet it is but a very 
brief article. In this ee and 
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that we will light on a stray paper or 
two—curiously exact reproductions of 
each other. There isthetheatrical, and, 
it must be said, cruelly-savage sketch 
of the author of “ Esmond,’ full of sta- 
gey devicesandAdelphieffects,to reach 
which but too many other things have 
been unhappily sacrificed. “A peril- 
ous trade indeed,” writes this famous 
writer of our time, with a singular 
appropriateness, “is that of aman who 
has to bring his tears and laughter to 
market. Does he feign indignation, 
so as to establish a character for vir- 
tue? affect benevolence or misan- 
thropy?”’ To some of these little 
questions may be found answers suf- 
ficient in that portrait of the Reverend 
Laurence Sterne, as turned with its 
face to the wall, in the gallery of 
English humorists. There is an ar- 
ticle very much fairer, yet still severe, 
to be seen in the Quarterly Review. 
The best cf all the memoirs now exist- 
ing, are the three or four short pages 
which he himself had “set down for 
my daughter Lydia,” and which are 
sprinkled plentifully with dashes and 
interjections, and the customary spas- 
modics of the writer. Lively, graphic, 
and full of particulars, and thorough- 
ly Shandean all the while, they re- 
main the basis for all other more ex- 
pansive accounts. 

Anyone who would desire to call 
up and vivify that “‘cadaverous bale 
of goods,” as he styled, a few months 
before his dissolution, his curious fi- 
gure, with a grim irony; or who would 
see the odd “ Yorkshire Parson,” with 
his blunted features, his sunken chest, 
where blood vessels were periodically 
breaking, his quips and humours, must 

ope for himself through piles of 

iterature contemporary with the de- 
ceased clergyman, and thus piece to- 
gether for himself, with much trouble 
and difficulty, a kind of insufficient 
image. He will have to bore into the 
massive quartos, wherein are accumu- 
lated Garrick’s letters; he will have 
to extract a page from Warburton, a 
sentence here and there from Walpole, 
a line or two from Boswell, and, pos- 
sibly, shower over all, profuse ee 
lings from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine and the London Chronicle. He 
will have to group tableaux vivans, 
wherein Jack Wilkes, my Lord Sand- 
wich, Crebillon the Son, the Rev- 
erend Edward Lascelles, the notorious 
John Hall Stevenson, and Charley 
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Townshend, are the more conspicuous 
undraped figures. And behind them 
he will have to paint, with suitable 
scenery and decorations, London in 
all its racketting exactly a century 
ago, with those dinners to which our 
clergyman was engaged a fortnight 
deep, the parties, ridottos, and Soho 
festivals, under the questionable di- 
rection of Mrs. Cornelys. Then shift 
the stage on to the Old Post Roads 
of France, to the grim sandy sea- 
blown square of Calais, where Des- 
sein took him out to show the famous 
Remise; to Montreuil and Amiens, 
the very ring of which words, at this 
day, when chaunted loudly by the 
blue-frocked porters of the Great 
Northern Railway, stirs up all the 
notes and music of that “Sentimental 
Journey.” He must reconstruct Paris 
too—Paris of one hundred years ago, 
picturesque, yet, possibly, dirty; full 
of blind alleys, and dark winding 
streets, overflowing with the finest 
ladies and gentlemen in the world, 
clad in the “ bright clean scarlet coat,” 
and “handsome blue satin waistcoat, 
embroidered fancifully enough ;” to- 
gether with “muslin ruffles, bien 
brodées,” which, it will be recollected, 
was the second-hand suit which he 
gave La Fleur the four Lowis dors to 
purchase in the Rue de Friperie. 

The Paris, too, where the “young 
Count de Faineant” remarked how 
Mr. Sterne’s “solitaire” was “ pinned 
toostraightabout” his neck,and which 
should be “plus badinant,”’ the Count 
said, looking down upon his own. 

The Paris, too, where there were 
the little infidel dinners with the 
Baron d’Holbach, and Diderot, and 
other pleasant free-thinkers; where 
deism was highly fashionable among 
fine ladies and gentlemen ; and where 
the Sybarite Louis, with his flow- 
ing periwig, was as a sort of god—a 
rather dissolute divinity, in truth—but 
still a being of tremendous power. 
Then we must hurry down the post 
roads of France, through the rich 
pastoral country and the luscious 
wine districts, which even now have 
a strange rococo look, and are incon- 
sistent with the express train running 
wild through the land. Then on by 
rough roads, changing horses at lonely 
auberges, where odd postilions inshin- 
ing glazed hats, and white wool wigs, 
and enormous jack-boots like leather 
pails, come tramping forth, leading 
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stout, round-flanked, white-speckled 
Normandy horses, with pink nostrils— 
very fierce and plunging brutes—strug- 
gling over the mountains into Italy, 
on to Turin, where are all the English 
on their grand tour. Round thisfigure 
of the lank Yorkshire parson congre- 
gate many gay figures. Behind him 
are set many lively pictures. For he 
was eminently a parson of pleasure. 

These are the agreeable plaisaunces 
we must explore for any thing like a 
reproduction of the life of the Re- 
verend Laurence Sterne. 

From a careful study, too, of his 
own books may be gathered some suf- 
ficient knowledge of his character—of 
that poor, cruelly, and ungraciously 
handled character, which had many 
weaknesses and many more good 
points. 

For scenery, then, and incidents— 
and taking into account also that wild 
streak of erratic humour, which coursed 
in zigzag shape all through his curious 
Shandean existence—this life of the 
Reverend Laurence has something 
singularly irregular and attractive. 
All these Zingari and Bohemians of 
society—your Sheridans, and Gold- 
smiths — who borrow, and spend, 
and pay no man, and feast and 
make merry—and yet repay all by 
their wild snatches, and oddities, and 
witty turns—have an indescribable 
charm. We would not have them 
decent, orderly, tax-paying members 
of society for the world. Such so- 
brieties would have spoiled them 
utterly. Was it not far better that 
Goldy should have died in debt two 
thousand pounds, and “been trusted 
as poet never was before;” that Mr. 
Filby, the fashionable tailor’s account 
for the famous bloom-coloured suit, 
should be unpaid to this hour; that 
Sherry should not merely have put 
off hostile and truculent duns, but 
have actually, by inimitable persua- 
sion, coaxed out of them almost as 
much again as they came to demand ? 
It is better, I say, that these things 
should have happened, however dis- 
astrous to the parties concerned, than 
that our nation should have been de- 
prived of the precious roll of these 
wild lives and incidents. Such un- 
happy sufferers are really benefactors 
to their country, and may be taken to 
have presented those lost sums to the 
men and women of ages to come. 
Those luckless debts have fructified 
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far more handsomely than if they had 
been repaid in a decent, humdrum, 
and respectable, and it may be added, 
moral fashion. 

Some one has written that half the 
oddity of the conceits of that pleasant 
clerical jester, Sydney Smith, are 
placed to the account of their coming 
through so unexpected a medium as a 
clergyman of the Church of England. 
Yet, where the cleric is a genuine Bo- 
hemian cleric, how much must this 
queer olive taste be intensified ! 


Il. 


THE KINSMEN OF STERNE, AND THE STERNES 
GENERALLY, 


Tue Sternes are apes to have 
come originally out of the county of 
Suffolk ; but there are Sternes dotted 
plentifully over England and Ireland. 
The pure Shandean Sternes, as they 
may be called, from whom sprung 
the famous Laurence, were seated in 
Yorkshire, both at Kilvington and 
Elvington. 

These Yorkshire Sternes were a ripe 
old county family, who are of the un- 
titled nobility of England. Such can 
point to a pure and uncorrupted pedi- 
gree, a smooth, unbroken descent, 
illustrious alliances, good prowess in 
field or chamber, a fixed unchanged 
root in the one spot for centuries— 
an ancestral mansion, whose walls 
concealed hunted priests, and were 
battered by Cromwellians— in short, 
to all the true materiel of nobility, 
save patent and coronet. 

The Kilvington Sternes were of the 
stout and manly Yorkshire squire- 
archy; and no doubt “squire” drew the 
neighbouring coversin the true “ West- 
ern’ fashion with the hunt,and misused 
the blessings of sound port, according to 
the faith and ritual then fashionable, 
and took his wife and daughters in 
the grand family Berline-and-four to 
the assize balls at York. At that 
date travelling to London was tedious 
and expensive, and the Great Northern 
was not yet tracked out. Inhabitants 
of the country districts were thus 
driven to constitute for themselves 
a sort of provincial metropolis ; and 
the old cathedral town enjoyed all 
the second-hand honours of a sham 
capital, having for a time a “season” 
of its own. 

There was an archbishop in the fa- 
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mily—one of the two primates—who 
might have made the family seat his 
palace, had he so fancied it. At all 
events, it was in his diocese; and the 
dignity must have swelled the local 
importance of the family prodigiously. 
A Divine Right Prelate of the old 
pattern. “He was very active,” 
says the quaint author of “Magna 
Britannia,’ “in sending the Cam- 
bridge plate to His Majesty, which 
Cromwell being informed of; seized 
onhim.” Cromwell, it would appear, 
took a special dislike to him, for “he 
carried him through Bartholomew 
Fair to expose him to the curses, 
scoffs, and reproaches of the rabble, 
which he bore cheerfully,” the chro- 
nicler adds, with pleasant naiveté, 
“because he expected worse usage.” 
He wasan ardent Churchman, and de- 
vout admirer of Laud, whose chaplain 
he had been; which was, indeed, only a 
natural adherence, considering he came 
of so old and Tory a county family. 
He was said to have attended that 
unhappy prelate at his execution, 
and had previously shared his im- 
prisonment. Such stanch adherence 
was rewarded when the good time came 
about again with the bishopric of Car- 
lisle, and later on with the more splen- 
did dignity of York. In these rm! 
days, Mr. Secretary Pepys saw him of 
one Sunday in April, in the days of 
King Charles, “to the chapel,’ he 
says in the pleasant Pepysian formula 
now become famous, “and could not 
get in to hear well. But I had the 
pleasure once in my life to see an 
archbishop—this was of York—in a 

ulpit.” Sate mentions having 
Sean the “ Whole Duty of Man” (the 
Junius of sacred ‘ literature) attri- 
buted to him ; but Burnet writes his 
epitaph with true theological bitter- 
ness. “Stearn died,” he says, “in 
the eighty-sixth year of his age. He 
was a sour, ill-tempered man, and 
minded chiefly the enriching of his 
family. He was suspected of Popery.” 
Having filled up the ripe measure of 
eighty-three years, he was at length 
laid in a corner of his own cathedral. 
Rich diapered light from the gor- 
geous window of the Five Sisters at 
times plays fitfully upon the stone ; 
and we may be sure Master Laurence, 
his great grandson, was often taken 
to the spot, and shown, with suitable 
moral emphasis, the mitred glory of 
his family. 
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At Farnborough, where so lately 
the two gladiators had their struggle 
for the Fratal honours of the ring, 
reposes Mrs. Sterne, “wife of the 
above.” She was a Dickinson, and 
was laid beside her own family. A 
not ungraceful epitaph glorifies a in 
sonorous Latin, and sings how she 
was “filia, conjux, et mater pientis- 
sima ;” and she yielded up her spirit 
at no more than fifty-three years old. 
Still she had earned that ungracious 
compliment which a great Napoleon 
was hereafter to pay to her sex; and 
contributed to the archiepiscopal fa- 
mily no less than thirteen children. 

After all, pure genealogical excava- 
tion is but bald, dreary work—neces- 
sary perhaps, yet scarcely entertain- 
ing; no more interesting than if one 
were to f° down into the family 
vaults and amuse oneself with setting 
out the dried family bones on the 
floor, in the shape of an heraldic 
tree of pedigree. It may be suffi- 
cient then to turn a little out of the 
road to mention, that there are 
Sternes to be found in Buckingham- 
shire, in Cambridge, in Hereford, and 
in Norfolk, who all boast the “ cock 
starling proper,’—or improper, as 
some may have it; af ecause 
his cage is to be found in the wicked 
“ Sentimental Journey.” 


III. 


IRISH STERNES. 


THERE were also Irish Sternes who, 
no doubt, came of the old Notting- 
ham stock. The Irish Sternes, whose 
name fluttered unsteadily between a 
contracted “Stern” and “ Stearne” of 
a fuller sound, took also an ecclesias- 
tical and even episcopal hue, and may 
be easily traced up to the old Cam- 
bridgeshire stock, from which Laur- 
ence’s Yorkshire branch also came. 
Up to the beginning of the present 
century the Trish episcopal bench 
was kept as a pleasant pasture and 
strict monopoly for English clergy- 
men with tolerable interest, just as 
what was called “a pension on the 
Irish establishment” became a suit- 
able provision for ladies of fair figure 
and easy manners, and who were 
acceptable in the eyes of a Hano- 
verian Ahasuerus. And though it is 
a matter of congratulation that such 
men as Percy and Jeremy Taylor have 
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been placed on this acceptable foun- 
dation; still the practice has not been 
found very beneficial. Inthisepiscopal 
exodus came out one Theophilus Buck- 
worth, appointed to the see of Dro- 
more, which would appearto have been 
the popular benefice of the day. He 
was of a Cambridgeshire family, and 
died in the year 1652. In that county, 
as has been mentioned, were some of 
the Sterne family, one of whom, John 
Sterne, of Sterne, in Stapleford, went 
to Ireland with the Bishop, in “the 
capacity of his officer.” This gentle- 
man became John Sterne, Esq., of 
Erinagh, county Down, and married 
a Dublin lady named Bermingham. 
A relative of the Bishop’s, Antony B. 
Buckworth, was married to a sister 
of the Dublin lady ; and thus besides 
official ties, John Sterne, Esq., was 
connected with the Bishop by matri- 
monial alliance. By this marriage 
the learned blood of the Usshers and 
that of Sterne became commingled, 
for Mabel Bermingham, the Dublin 
lady, was grand-daughter of Arland 
Ussher, a “six-clerk” in Chancery, 
who was uncle to the famous Pri- 
mate.* ToJohn Sterne, the Bishop’s 
* officer,” was born a son, John, who 
came into the world at the house of 
his grand-uncle, James Ussher, then 
Bishop of Meath. Such was an 
oes of excellent promise for the 
infant, who became a man of prodi- 
gious learning in many directions— 
uniting in himself the divinity of a 
Doctor of Canon Law, the multifa- 
rious reading of a Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and the healing 
skill of a President of the College of 
Physicians. In the University Chapel 
may be still seen ‘‘a fair mural stone,” 
in excellent preservation, which re- 
cords the honours and the virtues of 
this universal pundit.t 

He suffered what is considered, in 
a university, persecution for justice’ 
sake, namely, deprivation of his fel- 
lowship, but was restored later. His 
son, Doctor John Sterne, a more not- 
able man, was Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
Dublin, and suffered deprivation too, 
yet of a not. unacceptable character ; 
for the greater Dean, the sole and 
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unique Dean whom history recognises, 
was growing turbulent, and it was 
found that some morsel of preferment 
should be flung to him. Therefore, in 
the year in which our little Laurence 
came into the world in the barracks 
at Clonmel, his namesake was suffer- 
ing a pleasing deprivation for justice’ 
sake, yet, at the same time, receiving 
consolation fromthe mitre of Clogher. 
The terrible Dean, if he had not power 
sufficient to snatch a bishopric for 
himself, could at least have smaller 
men thrust into bishoprics, to make 
room for him. This Bishop Sterne 
was moved to Dromore, the see which 
the amiable Percy was to fill here- 
after, and seems to have been a 
generous and improving tenant, for 
he left memorials of himself wherever 
he passed, in the shape of spires, foun- 
dations, general church repair; and 
libraries. More notable still is he by 
a savage letter addressed to him by 
the great Dean, in which the latter 
summaries his causes of complaint. 
The Bishop had innocently asked 
why he had not heard of him lately ; 
and the other tells him why, in a paper 
that suggests very forcibly Johnson’s 
famous Chesterfield letter. 

Thus they had members both of 
the English and the Irish branch 
bent in the episcopal direction; and 
a sort of ecclesiastical strata can be 
traced downwards through the fa- 
mily, to the days of the Rev. Laur- 
ence Sterne. 

There was another Irish Sterne 
also—less reputable—whose name 
dots Swift's “ Journal to Stella,” and 
is the occasion of some of his quaintest 
fits of indignation and sham maledic- 
tions. This gentleman was one Enoch 
Sterne, Collector of the County of 
Wicklow, and whose blood seems to 
have been of the same mercurial 
quality as was afterwards to dance 
through the veins of the Shandean 
Laurence. He had been charged to 
take back from London, a precious 
box for Mrs. Johnson, stored with 
stockings and other articles, which 
the unlucky collector lost about Ches- 
ter. “The D——1 burst Hawkshaw,” 


writes the Dean, in one of his quaint 


* The genealogical details in this paragraph are due to the research of John O’Dono- 
van, Esq., LL.D., who has kindly allowed me to use them. 

+ See Mr. Gilbert’s learned and entertaining History of Dublin (Vol. III, p. 15), a 
work almost Boswellian in its colouring and liveliness of detail. 
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furies ; “he told me he had not the 
box, and the next day Sterne told me 
he had sent it a fortnight ago. . . 
whom I have befriended enough to 
do me more kindness than that.” 
The box turns up a hundred times ; 
now presented playfully, now seri- 
ously, and has thus become a piece of 
furniture for posterity—a box for all 
time—infinitely more precious than 
the intrinsic worth of its conténts. 
The Collector must have been wholly 
unsuited for such an office: “For,” 
writes the Dean, “I saw Leigh last 
night, and he gives a terrible account 
of Sterne ; he reckons he is seduced 
by some wench; he is over head and 
ears in debt, and has pawned several 
things.” Justsuch a“terribleaccount” 
was given some forty or fifty years 
later of that famous member of the 
collateral branch in England, corres- 
ponding in the two first particulars, 
save in exact truth—a time when 
the Bishop of Gloucester was writ- 
ing charitably, “The man, I fear, is 
an irrevocable scoundrel.” 

About the year 1826, a Mr. Sterne 
turned up in Ireland under rather dis- 
creditable circumstances, as defendant 
in an action for damages for running 
away with the wife of another Irish 
gentleman ; an incident in itself of 
no very great account in this place, 
beyond the name of the great Shan- 
dean being dragged into the discus- 
sion in the strangest way by both 
judge and counsel. The damages 
sought from this gentleman were no 
less than £20,000; and the famous 
“Counsellor” Philips, in one of his 
most prodigious rhapsodies, alluded 
to the Rev. Laurence Sterne. “In 
short,” said the barrister, sarcastically, 
“he was a kind of wandering philan- 
thropist, making, like the Sterne who, 
he confessed, had the honour of his 
name and connexion, a ‘Sentimental 
Journey’ in search of objects over 
whom his heart might weep.” But to 
the judge, who was the notorious 
Jefferies of the Irish Bench—the 
brutal Norbury—it came specially 
welcome, and he revelled in the 
coarse pleasantry it furnished to him. 
He chuckled over the many names of 


the defendant, who was designated, * 


“Mr. William Peter Baker Dunstan- 
ville Sterne,” and he facetiously re- 
marked, that if he had but as many 
Christian virtues as he had Christian 
names, he would do very well. Then 
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he went on in this very remarkable 
judicial charge: “In portraying 
this character, the learned counse 
has, if I may use a nautical term, 
raked this gentleman fore and aft— 
from stem to stern... . . Gentlemen, 
I shall not now detain you by a repe- 
tition of the travels of the defendant 
and his unhappy victim; and you 
will think with me, that the treat- 
ment the unfortunate lady received 
forms the most disgusting part of 
‘Sterne’s Sentimental Journey.’” It 
may be added, that this unlucky re- 
presentative of the name and stock of 
the Rev. Laurence atoned for his 
dereliction by over five-and-thirty 
years’ confinement in a debtors’ 
prison, and died only yesterday in the 
capacity of Father of the Dublin 
Marshalsea. 


IV. 
THE STERNES OF KILVINGTON. 


RIcHARD STERNE, Esq., eldest of the 
archiepiscopal thirteen, and uncle of 
the famous Priest Laurence, became 
Richard Sterne, Esq., of Kilvington, 
Yorkshire, and is mentioned with re- 
spect in the ancient books of pedi- 
gree. “He beareth,” chimes out old 
John Guillamin, with his own quaint 
ring, aid who seems to have on his 
Herald's coat—‘“ he beareth, or a 
chevron velm, three crosses flory sable, 
by the name of Sterne, and is the pa- 
ternal coat of Richard Sterne of Kil- 
vington, in Yorkshire, Esq., son and 
heir of the Most Rev. Father in God, 
Richard Sterne, Lord Archbishop of 
York, Primate and Metropolitan of 
England, descended from a family of 
thatnamein Nottinghamshire.” Thus 
far John Guillamin, chanting melo- 
diously the flourishes of his calling. 
With the “three crosses flory sable” 
did Richard Sterne, Esq., quarter 
the arms of no less a person than 
Anne, sister to Sir William Gilbert, 
Knt. And it was likely, indeed, 
that the eldest born of the Rev. 
Father in God, the Metropolitan of 
England, and a gentleman of good es- 
tate, would not find it difficult to 
light upon a suitable match. This 
alliance took place in the year 1700, 
and one of its fruits wasRichard Sterne, 
Esq., the squire of Kilvington, who 
is mentioned with very great re- 
spect, not to say awe, in the heraldic 
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books. A brother, William Sterne, 
Esq., is set down in the “Trees” 
as being of Mansfield, where it would 
appear a family of Sternes has been 
settled since the time of Henry the 
Eighth. Yet it does not stand out 
very clearly- how the third son of the 
Archbishop came into this pleasant 
Nottinghamshire inheritance. An- 
other of the numerous brethren of 
Richard Sterne, the squire of Kil- 
vington, was the Rev. John Sterne, 
who, by the inevitable destiny that 
waits on the children of archbishops, 
was, as of course, invited into the 
church professionally; and his daugh- 
ter Anne was married to an Irish 
gentleman of fortune, a Mr. William 
Cooke of Kiltinan, who possessed 
estates both in Tipperary and Li- 
merick. Their daughter, Anne Cooke, 
married another Irish gentleman, 
Mr. William Hill of Kilmallock, 
near Limerick. This cousin of 
Laurence Sterne died in the year 
1729, nearly forty years before that 
famous “bale of cadaverous goods 
was consigned to Pluto:” and this 
Irish rivulet of the blood of the 
Sternes is now represented by a great- 
grandchild, Mr. James Graig of Done- 
raile, near Limerick. 

There was a distinguished citizen 
of Bradford, Mr. Jeremiah Rawson 
by name; and in him was found a 
husband for Miss Frances Sterne—a 
daughter of Squire Richard Sterne, of 
Kilvington. They had two children, 
called respectively, Jeremiah and 
Frances, after their father and mo- 
ther—cousins also of our Laurence ; 
but who died quite young. This is 
all that can be readily learned of 
Squire Richard’s line. 

There was also living in the city of 
York, about contemporary with the 
Archbishop, a certain wealthy mer- 
chant, who bore the name of Laurenee 
Rawdon, and who being destined to 
be great-grandfather to the Reverend 
Laurence, may have possibly furnish- 
ed the Christian name—though as 
he could scarcely have endured un- 
til his great-graudchild came into 
being, that baptismal compliment, 
which is the most genuine embodi- 
ment of what has been defined an 
Irish gratitude — becomes improb- 
able, and could not have borne fruit. 
This Laurence, who was in person of 
civic distinction, having been sheriff 
and alderman, and who, the chroni- 
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cler adds, “would have certainly been 
Lord Mayor had he not died,” mar- 
ried the daughter of “Sir Roger 
Jacques, knight,” the squire of Kil- 
vington, and once more acted the old 
scene that is set out in the first plate 
of Marriage a la Mode. The contents 
of the till were set against broad 
lands ; and he presently dying, de- 
cently full of municipal glories, left 
his child an heiress, and affiliated to 
the untitled nobility of the county ; 
and “lies buried,” the old heraldic 
chronicle says, very sweetly, “in the 
chancel of Crux Church, in York, un- 
der a fair blue marble stone.” And 
while he slept peaceably his race 
worked out manly deeds—turning 
their faces also in an Irish direction, 
which curious hankering seem always 
to pursue the most of the house of 
Sterne, and culminated in wealth and 
honours, and the earldom of Moira. 
In due time were Sir Roger Jacques, 
knight, and his lady gathered to the 
aisle of their parish church, and were, 
no doubt, honoured also with “ a fair 
blue marble stone,” or something 
more sumptuous; and all their wealth, 
the lands of Kilvington, and the city 
heiress’s moneys passed to Miss Mary 
Jacques, their sole child, a prize de- 
servedly coveted in honourable mar- 
riage through the country. Simon 
Sterne, the Archbishop’s second son, 
became the preferred postulant, and 
was shaped into Simon Sterne, Esq., of 
Kilvington, and future grandfather of 
the famous Reverend Laurence Sterne. 

This alliance fructified with a mea- 
on almost equal to the archiepisco- 
pal. 


Vv 
HANDASYD’'S REGIMENT IN THE FLANDERS WAR. 


Our armies were hard at work, 
“‘ swearing terribly in Flanders ;” and 
the famous fighting Duke—the great- 
er, perhaps, of the two notable fight- 
ing Dukes, who did such wonders in 
the field with English armies—was 
srowing weary of soundly beating 
the Marechal de Villars, and M. 
de Villeroi, and the Duc de Ven- 
dome. He was actually dreaming, 
as Captain Shandy dreamed, of “ pass- 
ing the French lines, as he eat his 
egg at supper;” of “breaking into 
the heart of France,” crossing the 
“ Oyes,” and with all Picardie open 
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behind him, “march up to the gates 
of Paris, and fall asleep with nothing 
but ideas of glory ;” or of “fixing the 
Royal Standard upon the tower of 
the Bastile, and awake with it stream- 
ing in his hand.” Indeed, it all but 
came about, that there had been a 
raid on the sacred Bosquets of Ver- 
sailles ; and, but for a little accident, 
a grand Monarque—who, though se- 
venty-three years old, was but of the 
age of all the world—had been laid 
hold of by the profane hands of rough 
English hussars. 

The name of the great fighting 
Duke was being already barbarized 
into “Malbrook,” and hummed and 
chanted to a quaint burden of “ mi- 
ranton, miranton, mirantaine ’’— was 
besides, found very efficacious as a 
child or baby-composer—a_ useful 
“bogie” for stilling “mewling ” and 
cradle noise. In these days, too, and 
in the very flush of Enylish jubilee 
at home, there was some mysterious 
influence at work ; and one Monsieur 
Mesnager, a crafty French envoy, 
was secretly protocoling and dressing 
up articles in concert with those 
doubtful councillors who then di- 
rected the affairs of England. In 
short, the Peace of Utrecht was being 
set in train for being “basely patched 
up,” as Mr. Sterne puts it. 

“Believe me, sir,” he assures us, 
“it was the worst deed Fate did that 
year.” Its effect on the British troops, 
who even in the course of ordinary 
service “sworesoterribly in Flanders,” 
may be well conceived from themanner 
in which that brave and lovable 
officer, Captain Shandy, took it to 
heart. For we are assured that 
“Calais itself left not a deeper scar in 
Mary’s heart, than Utrecht upon my 
Uncle Toby’s. To the end of his life 
he never could bear Utrecht men- 
tioned upon any account whatever, or 
so much as read an article of news 
extracted from the Utrecht Gazette, 
without fetching a sigh as if his heart 
would break in twain.” 

But as yet the fatal treaty has not 
been signed. The famous fighting 
Duke, almost challenged by the French 
Maréchal to pass beyond what he 
boastfully called his “ne plus ultra,” 
had just gained one of the greatest of 
these Flanders victories without the 
loss of a man, and had besieged and 
taken Bouchain. 

“Tn a bundle of original papers and 
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drawings,” says Tristram, “which my 
father took care to roll up by them- 
selves, there is a plan of Bouchain in 
perfect preservation (and shall be kept 
so while I have power to preserve 
any thing), which is the very plan 
that my Uncle Toby took care to have 
fastened up, with two or three pins 
at the top, but loose at the bottom, 
for the conveniency of holding it up 
to the eye, &c.” This, too, was the 
very map, which has been sanctified 
by the mark of the recording thumb 
of delicious Mrs. Wadman, and which 
was used in that famoussentry episode, 
which Leslie has reproduced with such 
art and freshness. 

But it had for Tristram a yet nearer 
interest; and that ancient plan which 
was to be kept so long as he had 
pepe to keep any thing, was perhaps 

ut a figurative way of recording his 
attachment to the scene where Mr. 
Sterne’s father, LieurENANT RoGER 
STERNE, met his mother, and to the 
associations of their marriage. 

The whole of that delightful chro- 
nicle of the Shandy family is leavened 
with recollections of Queen Anne’s 
wars. Bits of scenery and costume— 
the little glimpses of the Belgian 
towns and fortresses, the gates of St. 
Nicholas and of St. Andrew’s, the 
brass field-pieces, the glacis, and coun- 
terscarps, and curtains, the marching 
and countermarching, the rolling of 
the fatal chamade behind the ram- 
parts, signal that another garrison had 
succumbed to the invincible Malbrook, 
these snatches of the poetry of war- 
fare actually colour the pages. We 
have besides little flashes of the 
theatrical side of those fighting days, 
the military properties and decora- 
tions, which were gaudy enough, the 
“Rameillie Tye wig,” the “laced 
cloaths,” the “thin scarlet breeches” 
or those of “red plush,” the “blue 
and gold” suit, which when not in use 
were laid by in the “great campaign 
trunk,” and which were magnificently 
laced down the seams of the sides, &c., 
in the mode of King William’s reign, 
and that wonderful scarlet roquelaure 
of Captain Shandy’s, in which he 
mounted guard “in the trenches before 
the gate of St. Nicholas,” where he 
received the wound in his groin, 
and which lights up the picture like 
Turner’s red buoy. 

About this time, then, there was 
lying encamped in the lines round 
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Bouchain an English regiment, spoken 
of as Handasyd’s. In these days 
nearly all regiments were known by 
their colonel’s name—or at least by 
the name of the officer who had raised 
the corps—just as in our own time 
we hear of Fane’s and Probyn’s Horse, 
in the East Indies. Thus, in this 
very camp round Bouchain, were pick- 
eted my Lord Stair’s Dragoons, Ge- 
neral Stanope’s Dragoons, Sir Daniel 
O’Carroll’s Irish Horse, and many 
more. Captain Shandy had served 
in Leven’s, under King William, 
and the poor Lieutenant Le Fever 
was in Angus’s. Handasyd’s— after 
taking shape as Handasyde’s, Handi- 
side, and experiencing the inevitable 
orthographical fluctuation, became at 
last the Twenty-second Regiment of 
Foot. But with all its changes, some 
one representative of the founder’s 
name would appear to have adhered 
to the regiment with singular fidelity. 
For we find that there was one 
Thomas Handasyd in command up to 
the year 1702; and that in the year 
1712 Roger Handasyd, his son, was 
brought in from the Sixteenth Foot, 
and placed over his father’s regi- 
ment. And even so late as the year 
1750 no less than two Handasydes— 
Colonel Charles and Captain Thomas 
—turn up unexpectedly in the same 
regiment. 

ighting, then, under Colonel Han- 
dasyd, Lieutenant Roger Sterne went 
through that Flanders work, and 
wore what was no doubt then the 
uniform of the corps, as it was some 
thirty years later, namely, “red, faced 
pale buff.” The English regiments 
then must have presented a gay and 
showy aspect, for there would seem 
to have been an infinite variety of 
gaudy trimming and decoration about 
them. And when we hear of “red, 
faced sea-green,” and “buff-coloured 
furniture,” and of “red, faced lemon- 
colour,” and of “red, faced gosling 
green,’ and of “red, faced bright yel- 
low, and Philemot yellow,” we must 
own that war-office traditions must 
ever ignore the canons of Choiseul, 
and that the official taste which 
plaees crimson scarfs on bright scarlet 
grounds, is not put to shame by the 
curious contrasts of regimental co- 
lours just enumerated. 
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THE NOTED SUTLER. 


Waite Lieutenant Roger is thus busy 
in Flanders in his “red, faced pale 
buff,” he falls in with one of the 
great foragers or contractors, who 
marched with the army, and fattened 
on the war. ‘This was one Nuttle, 
an Irish Purveyor, from Clonmel, a 
a even down to the Great French 
Var of this century, having a certain 
specialty in the army provisioning 
line ; and up to the present day send- 
ing away many ship-loads of those 
little smuggling-looking kegs of salted 
meats, for peaceable consumption of 
our soldiers and sailors. “A noted 
sutler,” says the Rev. Mr. Sterne, in 
the little memorandum of his life. 
“The family, if any left,’ he adds, 
carelessly, “live now at Clonmel, in 
the south of Ireland.” This was 
written only afew months before Mr. 
Sterne’s death, and some sixty years 
after the “noted sutler” had done 
with Flanders, and, possibly, earthly 
provisioning generally. But this “if 
any left,’ which Mr. Sterne did not 
care to resolve, we may, in our own 
way happily satisfy. For down close 
by Clonmel are to be found these 
Nuttles, with the name recast afresh, 
according to the inevitable destiny. 
into Nuttall, and handsomely balanced 
by a superadded Greene. So it now 
stands Nuttall-Greene, a gentlemanly 
race, with, we may be sure, that pro- 
visioning streak utterly wiped out and 
forgotten. 

The “noted sutler’ had a fair 
daughter, Agnes, whom, following out 
a vdle not uncommon with modern 
army sutlers, who do monster tailor- 
ing and money-changing for gentle- 
men of the army, he had married to 
a Captain Hebert, or Herbert, who 
came, we have it on good authority, 
“of a good family.” Rather she was 
stepdaughter to the “noted sutler,” 
that is, “ his wife’s daughter,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Sterne, who, yet with a 
little confusion, calls Mr. Nuttle her 
“father-in-law.” Following, how- 
ever, the legal doctrine in reference 
to construing of such difficulties, we 
may accept the explanation to the 
prejudice of the mere technical term. 

Officers’ ladies, it would seem, did not 
fear the perilsandinconveniencesof the 
campaign, but were allowed to attend 
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their husbands even to the field. And 
thus it came about that poor Lieuten- 
ant Le Fever “was the Ensign at 
Breda, whose wife was most unfortu- 
nately killed with a musket as she 
lay in my arms in my tent. Do you 
so,” said he, wiping his eyes with his 
handkerchief, “then well may I.” 
And so out came the “little ring,” tied 
with a black ribbon round his neck, 
and then is struck out a deep bit of 
Shandean pathos, and my Uncle Toby 
wishes—with a deep sigh, wishes—he 
was asleep. This was in the instance 
of a poor marching Ensign, but that 
“good family” of his, no doubt, se- 
duced the “noted sutler” of Clonmel. 
My Uncle remembered distinctly that 
the unlucky ofticer, as well as his wife, 
“was universally pitied by the whole 
regiment.” And this regimental com- 
miseration may help us to a little 
speculation—purely gratuitous—whe- 
ther reference is not made to poor 
bereaved Agnes Hebert, or Herbert, 
whose husband had been cruelly shot 
down, and who was now left a poor 
helpless widow, under very dismal cir- 
cumstances of bereavement. Not un- 
naturally should she become interest- 
ing to the gallant gentlemen of her 
late husband’s corps. In the Irish Sut- 
ler’s daughter, too, that widowhood 
and misfortune conjoined, there is a 
certain piquancy. Lieutenant Robert 
Shandy was certainly of those who 
offered comfort. On him the “noted 
sutler’s’” eye rested with approbation, 
for he was of good family also, though 
with barely a sixpence. The Lieu- 
tenant could tell him, as Mr. Sterne 
shall tell the world later, through the 
mouth of Tristram, that “for these 
four generations we count no more 
than one archbishop, a Welsh judge, 
three or four aldermen, and—no—the 
“single mountebank” could scarcely 
have been born at that time. Were 
he, however, reluctant, this Ensign of 
good family, there is a gentle pressure 
to bring him forward. There stands a 
quaint pithy parenthesis, yet brim- 
ming over with meaning. It is more 
copious than whole pages of digres- 
sive Tristram; and yet it is no more 
than—{““N.B.—He was in debt to 
him.” }—N.B.—He was in debt to 
him. The Clonmel provisioner al- 
lowed his addresses through the 
agency of bills and notes of hand. 
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Vil. 
MARRIAGE IN CAMP, 


On the 12th of September, 1711, 
the English regiments were in Bou- 
chain ; and, though not known to 
them, the grand Marlborough fighting 
days were over. For the next few 
weeks there came a lull. The Duke 
could afford to send troopers to help the 
illustrious author of “ Telemachus ” 
to get in his provisions—a little breath- 
ing time has come at last ; and the 
Duke is writing home about getting 
his men into quarters: —‘And though 
the weather is deplorable for some 
days past, which, as you must be sen- 
sible, makes us a little uneasy here,” 
still this is the season selected for 
the marriage of Lieutenant Roger 
Sterne, and Agnes Hebert, the widow. 
On the twenty-fourth of September 
is Marlborough writing home his dis- 
mal apprehensions of the weather ; 
and complaining sorely of the scarcity 
of forage and provisions, which must 
have put the “noted sutler” to all 
his resources; and on the twenty- 
fifth the marriage took place, with 
the old Belgian carillons of Bouchain 


jangling out an epithalamium, which 


must have taken the shape of “N.B., 
he was in debt to him !—N.B., he 
was in debt to him !” 

The pay of Lieutenant Roger Sterne, 
when he married, is set down at three 
shillings and two pence halfpenny a 
day. Still, on this slender allowance, 
with what the Irish contractor could 
give them, they entered on their mili- 
tary honeymoon. Mrs. Roger Sterne 
went to live in the strongly fortified 
town of “ Lisle, in French Flanders,” 
which had been in possession of the 
Allies ; and it was now all over with 
the pleasant music of the chamade ; 
and the fighting being virtually ter- 
minated, there may have been 
lively doings enough within the for- 
tified town. But all this while that 
“base treaty was being patched up at 
home,” and they had got well into the 
year 1712 without motion. No won- 
der that Captain Shandy could not 
hereafter endure to speak of that 
period. “To tell thee truly, Trim, 
any other date would have pleased 
me better, on account of the sad stain 
upon our history that year, in march- 
ing off our troops and refusing to cover 
the siege of Quesnoi, though Fagel 
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was carrying on the work with in- 
credible vigour.” And thus the brave 
victors of Malplaquet and Ramilies 
were forced into a dishonourable in- 
action, while their leader, the Duke 
of Ormonde, equally against his will, 
“was playing the devil in Flanders.” 
On the tenth of July, during this 
lull, came into the world the first 
of the Shandy children— Laurence 
Sterne’ssister, who was bornat “ Lisle, 
in French Flanders,” and christened 
Mary. And with the entry of that 
child into the world the troubles of 
the poor marching Lieutenant and 
his lady may be said to have begun. 
As will be seen, the record: of Mrs. 
Roger’s life becomes no more than a 
chronicle of many weary tramps after 
the regiment—from this quarter to 
that—attended with hurried carrying 
of newly-born infants, who would 
seem perversely to choose to come 
into the regiment when it had received 
“the route.’ For the old gift of a 
fruitful fecundity—of but doubtful 
profit in the case of a marching Lieu- 
tenant—had descended from the 
archbishop to his grandchild ; and 
henceforward the chronicle of poor 
Roger Shandy’s life is to be no 
more than a record of parturition. 
We know the details of that dis- 
creditable “ playing the devil in 
Flanders” by the Duke of Ormonde, 
who, brave man as he was, was with 
his army, compelled to play an un- 
handsome and unchivalric _ part. 
We have read of that tearing of hair, 
those cries and execrations of the 
English soldiers, that mournful de- 
parture, with cast-down eyes, when the 
signal was given for the march, and 
desertion of the brave Eugene,and all 
the hard won conquests. There were 
twelve thousand English on that 
mournful march, who were embarked 
forthwith, sent home, and “ broke.” 
It was the rather heartless policy 
of these times to disband an army 
wholesale, as soon as all fighting was 
over. They were dealt with as the 
militia force is dealt with now ; and 
the signature to a treaty of peace, 
which was joy and prosperity to the 
country at large, houaie only ruin 
and despair to the stout arms and 
hearts whose swords had brought it 
about. Already, while Roger Sterne 
is at “Lisle, in French Flanders,” be- 
fore the Utrecht treaty is being 
“ basely patched up,” but while Doc- 
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tor Swift is writing over to his Stella 
that he has supped last night with 
two surreptitious French envoys, 
many regiments have been “ broke ;” 
among others, Sir Daniel O’Carroll’s 
Irish Dragoons, with the Earl of 
Stair’s Scotch Horse ; Colonel De- 
sholitre’s Horse ; General Stanope’s, 
and many more. But Lieutenant 
Sterne’s regiment remained in Flan- 
ders until peace was formally signed in 
the following year. 


VIII. 
PEACE! 


THIS peace, created much the same 
shyness between the Queen and the 
rest of the confederating powers, as it 
did between Captain Shandy and his 
darling Hobby Horses ; for it is well 
known that the French rather un- 
handsomely attempted to take advan- 
tage of his coldness, by not rendering 
up Dunkirk, according to. the stipu- 
lations. 

“The French were so backward 
all the summer in setting about that 
affair, and the deputy from the 
magistrates of Dunkirk, presented 
so many affecting petitions to the 
Queen, beseeching her Majesty to 
cause only her thunderbolts to fall 
upon the martial works which might 
have incurred her displeasure ; but to 
spare—to spare the mole, for the 
mole’s sake?’ that the whole spring 
and autumn had nearly slipped away 
before the remaining regiments could 
be permitted to embark. And, prob- 
ably, they followed the cautious, yet 
skilful generalship laid out by Cap- 
tain Shandy, in evacuating his horn 
works and citadels in his little garden 
at Shandy Hall. Very likely, they 
began “with the outworks towards 
the sea and the land, and particularly 
with Fort Louis, the most distant of 
them all; next fill up the harbour; 
then retire into the citadel, and blow 
it up into the air; and having done 
that, Corporal, we’ll embark for Eng- 
land!” And accordingly, it was not 
until the month of November, that 
poor Mrs. Sterne, the Lieutenant’s 
wife, found herself embarking for 
Dunkirk, with one child in her arms, 
and another to be looked for, not un- 
reasonably, at any moment. There 
was a weary journey before her, by 
road and transport, to Clonmel, where 
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her husband’s regiment lay, which 
town she at last happily entered 
about the 20th or 21st of November. 
Before she had barely time to rest, or 
recover, the famous Shandean infant 
—the well-known Laurence, and im- 
mortal Tristram—had hurried into 
the world. The 24th of November, 
1713—the Utrecht year—is the birth- 
day of the English Rabelais. 

r. Sterne, moralizing over this na- 
tivity many decades of years after- 
ani, says, sadly enough, “ My birth- 
day was ominous to my poor father, 
who was, the day after our arrival, 
with many other anes officers, broke, 
and sent adrift into the wide world, 
with a wife and two children.” These 
poor, genteel tramps are, however, 
for the moment, resting in Clonmel. 

This cruel ceremonial of breaking 
regiments, which treats them pretty 
much as though they were ships to be 
paid off, was persisted in steadily for 
some six or seven years, until the 
British army was thinned down to the 
proportions of some ten or twelve 
thousand men. Amongst the brave 
officers who were this year “broke 
and sent adrift into the wide world,” 
with Lieutenant Sterne’s corps, were 
the regiments of General Primrose, of 
Mordaunt ; Newton’s, Molesworth’s, 
Leigh’s, Evan’s, Kane’s, and my Lord 
Shannon’s Marines. Nearly all these 
were Irish regiments, and “broke” in 
Treland. And in Kane’s we find 
“Ensign Murphy” happily exempted 
from the common lot, gratified with 
a pension. Lucky Ensign Murphy ! 
to be drafted out of the common des- 
tiny of universal dispersion! How 
welcome would that Treasury rain- 
shower have come to our poor Lieu- 
tenant, “sent adrift” with a wife and 
two children. 

Under these circumstances there 
was no help for it but a respectable 
leaning for support on one’s near re- 
lations—asort of decent, eleemosynary 
support from the family. There was 
no profit in waiting at Clonmel—the 
“noted sutler” could not do much for 
them ; possibly, was not so inclined, 
being by this time heartily tired of 
that carillous music, “N.B.—He was 
in debt to him!” So, the only thing 
wasto pack the “campaigning trunk’ 
once more, and take the road again— 
for Yorkshire this time. 

The Twenty-second (or Handasyd’s) 
was an Irish regiment. If only half 
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Irish by birth, it would seem that the 
true Hibernian wildness, which was 
hereafter to supply to his writings the 
racy Rabelaisian flavour, was to be 
furnished to him by a sort of forced 
inoculation, and to be instilled into 
him by an early association with Irish 
life and images. Cheerful and kindly 
faces of the bold “sodjer boys” of that 
nation were to look down on little 
Laurence, as his nurse took him 
abroad through the barrack squares ; 
and strong Irish arms were to shift 
him tenderly from transport to shore, 
and from shore to transport, in the 
course of many wanderings. And 
these floating memories of the men of 
the Twenty-second have taken shape 
many, many years later, in that in- 
comparable servant of my Uncle Toby, 
Corporal James Burke; but who is 
to be always known by his regimental 
sobriquet of Corporal Trim. 

As soon, then, as the newly-born in- 
fant was “able to be carried,” which 
would be in about a fortnight, they 
took the road again; and embarking 
for England, “with the rest of his fa- 
mily,” Lieutenant Sterne “came to the 
family seat, at Elvington, near York, 
where his mother lived.” There, 
while they enjoy a well-earned repose 
of nearly a year’s duration, which 
must have come inexpressibly sweet 
and grateful after all the rude cam- 
paigning in French Flanders, and the 
weary buffetings by sea and by land, 
we shall have time to take a closer 
glance at Lieutenant Roger Sterne 
and his character. 


Ix. 


LIEUTENANT ROGER STERNE, OF HANDASYD'S 
REGIMENT. 


“My father,” writes the son of Lieu- 
tenant Sterne, “was a little, smart 
man—active, to the last degree, in all 
exercises ; most patient of fatigue and 
disappointments, of which it pleased 
God to give him full measure ; he was 
in his temper somewhat rapid and 
hasty, but of a kindly, sweet disposi- 
tion; void of all designs, and so in- 
nocent in his own intentions, that he 
suspected no one; so that you might 
have cheated him ten times in a day, 
if nine had not been sufficient for 

our purpose.” Can any one doubt, 
but that this genial and spirited little 
sketch, which seems to overflow with 
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a tender yearning and affection, is the 
original Lien for that larger canvass, 
from which stands out the richly- 
coloured, firmly-painted, and exqui- 
sitely finished figure of Uncle Toby. 

Thereisatendernessand yearning in 
this bit of -unartificial writing (for it 
was no more than a mere scrap, filled 
in hurriedly for his daughter Lydia, 
with all the ill-fitting joints and lame- 
ness which such haste entails), which 
reads very genuinely. “It came warm 
from the heart,” as he himself was to 
write in one of his letters. And it re- 
quires no great penetration to guess 
that the same gentleintages must have 
been rising before him, while he sat at 
his desk in his Sutton vicarage, suffus- 
ing his eyes and softening his heart, as 
he thus filled in the portrait of another 
brave officer, who had served in the 
Flanders wars too. “My Uncle Toby 
was a man patient of injuries, not 
from want of courage. krfow no 
man under whose arm I would sooner 
have taken shelter. Nor did this 
arise from any obtuseness or insensi- 
bility of his intellectual parts. But 
he was of a peaceful placid nature— 
no jarring elements in it—all was 
mixed up so kindly within him, my 
Uncle Toby had scarce a heart to re- 
taliate upon a fly.” 

Then follows the famous incident 
of the capture of the fly, and its sub- 
sequent happy discharge into that 
world which was wide enough both 
for itself and its captor. Then con- 
trasting the two brothers, he says that 
Mr. Shandy was quite the opposite of 
hisbrother “in this patvent endurance 
of wrongs.” He was ten years old, 
Tristram writes, when this fly adven- 
ture happened, which might indeed 
have been a little incident in Lieu- 
tenant Sterne’s life. For it is very 
consistent with his “kindly, sweet dis- 
position, void of all design.” - 

My Uncle Toby, with all this gen- 
tleness, could yet rouse himself when 
the occasion called for a necessary dis- 
play of temper; and thus he was 
always in the habit of calling the Cor- 
poral “Trim, unless when he happened 
to be very angry with him.” 

So, too, Lieutenant Roger Sterne, 
with that “kindly, sweet disposition, 
void of all design” (words which in 
themselves come sweetly and melo- 
diously off the lips), could nevertheless 
be “in his temper somewhat rapid and 
hasty.” 
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Without these little olives no hu- 
man character can be complete. And 
for that “innocence in his own inten- 
tions,” which made him “ suspect no 
one,” we have the counterpart in those 
delightful mal entendus which arise 
when the elder Mr. Shandy puts for- 
ward his quaint and startling theories, 
of which a whole existence is em- 
braced in his simple, unsuspicious 
answer to Mr. Shandy’s blunt question, 
based on a curious personification of 
the earthier passions of mankind; and 
which, it will be recollected, he was 
fond of typifying under the image of 
an ass. It breaks out, does this like- 
ness, in innumerable little touches— 
hints rather—and delicate shadow- 
ings. 

Captain Shandy had that world- 
famous wound in his groin invested 
now with an interest and even ro- 
mance, such as gun-shot wound never 
had before. Lieutenant Sterne receiv- 
ed a wound also, nearly as obstinate, 
and which refused to heal for nearly as 
long a period. The famous jack-boots 
which theenthusiastic Corporal cut up 
into mortars, are mourned over as hav- 
ing been worn by Sir Roger Shandy, 
great grandfather of the family, at the 
battle of Marston Moor; a cavalier, 
who was surely baptized Roger, in 
memory of the real Lieutenant Sterne. 
May not a bare hint of that wonder- 
fully appropriate surname, Shandy, 
have come of that Twenty-second 
Regiment, which went by the name of 
Handasyd, and in which his father 
bore a commission ? 

The best testimony to this dear old 
officer’s worth @omes to us from the 
servants’-hall—a parliament, by the 
way, whose united voice has some 
value of itsown. The Corporal, whose 
mere obiter dicta are welcomed with 
a just respect and applause by that 
admiring circle, as coming from aman 
of parts, and who had been in the 
wars, and knew the world very well, 
has been giving his views on that little 
amour of his master’s, which was just 
then exciting extraordinary interest 
in the parish. 

“T like to hear Trim’s stories about 
the Captain,” said Susannah. 

“He is a kindly-hearted gentle- 
man,” said Obadiah, “as ever lived.’” 

“ Ay, and as brave a one too,” said 
the Corporal, “as ever stepped before 
a platoon. There never was a better 
officer in the king’s army, or a ‘better 
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man in God’s world; for he would 
march up to the mouth of a cannon, 
though he saw the lighted match at 
the very touchhole; and yet, for all 
that, he has a heart as soft as a child 
for other people. He would not hurt 
a chicken.” 

“T would sooner,” quoth Jonathan 
(the coachman), “drive such a gentle- 
man for seven pounds a year, than 
some for eight.” 

Heartily, then, may we join in that 
generous burst, in which, about the 
middle of this story, Mr. Sterne breaks 
out in memory of his parent. And 
“here,” too, as well as in that strange 
chronicle, “my heart stops me to pay 
to thee, my dear Uncle Toby, once for 
all, the tribute I owe thy goodness. 
Here let me thrust my chair aside, 
and kneel down upon the ground, 
whilst Iam pouring forth the warmest 
sentiments of love for thee, and vene- 
ration for the excellency of thy cha- 
racter. Peace and comfort rest ever- 
more upon thy head!” 

Like the famous Sir Roger, of 
Addison’s make, this figure of my 
Uncle Toby, starting somewhat mist- 
ily, fills in as it goes, with a won- 
derful clearness and brilliancy. He 
scarcely knew, at the outset, how it 
would grow under his hands. And, 
therefore, in the finishing of the pic- 
ture, there may seem to earnest and 
even worshipping students, barely a 
stroke or two which does appear ever 
so little unsuitable. Thus, that law- 
yer-like clause in Mrs. Shandy’s mar- 
riage settlement, which sternly pro- 
vided that in case of any false alarms 


_in reference to the periodic seasons of 


that lady’s accouchments, there should 
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be certain sacrifices, by way of penalty, 
as to choice of locality. It was im- 
probable that so severe an article 
should have been suggested, as we are 
told it was, by my Uncle Joby. “It 
had, indeed, never been thought of at 
all, but for my Uncle 7'oby Shandy.” 
Any thing, even jocosely penal, could 
scarcely, with propriety, come from 
such a quarter. Butas yet Mr. Sterne 
had barely laid in the ground for his 
picture, and was but setting his pa- 
lette. Further on, too, where the 
Corporal is set to read the famous ser- 
mon, which was so interrupted by the 
free comments of the congregation, 
Doctor Slop remarks, that “if in our 
communion, sir, a man was to insult an 
apostle, a saint, . he would 
have his eyes scratched out.” “What, 
by the saint?’ quoth my Uncle Toby. 
““No;” replied Dr. Slop, “he would 
have an old house over his head.” 
“ Pray, is the inquisition an ancient 
building?” answered my Uncle 7'oby, 
“or is it a modern one?” Now this 
stroke seems almost too sarcastic 
reaching nearly to bitterness—for my 
Uncle Joby. It has notthe sly naiveteé, 
the wnconscious sarcasm, which lend 
his other answers such force, and the 
charm of which, on analysis, will be 
found to arise from hisreplying simply 
and in all honesty to the question. It 
is the pure innocence and utter ignor- 
ance of the force of what he is saying, 
that lends such a happy charm to his 
speeches. In this instance he must 
have meant to be sarcastic, for he 
could not seriously have desired to 
know whether that building was old 
or new. 








THE STONE LION. 


[This queer story, characteristically dry and extravagant, is a verbatim rendering of a Chinese 
fiction, the celestial peculiarities of which will, perhaps, amuse the curious, and the literality 


of which we can warrant. —Ed., D. U. M.] 


In the prefecture of Tung-chow was 
a small village called Chi-tian-tung : 
its houses, built of mud and closely 
huddled together, faced a rapid river. 
Wicked and lawless men abounded 
there; there were few who practised 
virtue. Nevertheless, in this hamlet 
dwelt one Ching-tang-tsui, a man of 
the greatest probity and of blameless 
life. His delight was in charitable 
actio.is, and in being at peace with all 


the world. His wife, Chang-chi, was 
of a kind and affectionate disposition ; 
she managed her household affairs 
with frugality and industry. They 
had one son, Tsui-yuen, a lively and 
intelligent youth. Before his eigh- 
teenth year he had read and studied 
the poems and maxims of the classic 
sages ; his parents loved him as one 
cherishes a precious jewel. 

One day an old priest came to ask 
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alms at Ching-tang’s gate. Hastily 
composing his dress, Ching ran out to 
meet him, and the old man was soon 
seated in the guest’s apartment. Ching 
bowed politely, and made humble and 
sincere apologies for not having been 
more prompt to receive and enter- 
tain the old religious. The best fare 
the house afforded was promptly pro- 
duced, and when the-old monk had 
finished his repast, Ching at length 
asked him why he travelled by so 
little frequented a route ? 

“T come,” replied he, “from the 
Convent of the Five Pagodas, and 
like a cloud driven by the wind,* I 
have made my way to you on special 
and important business.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Ching, “the 
venerable father has come to seek 
charity, or the aid prescribed by the 
custom of the empire on a holy pil- 
grimage; be assured, the old Chinese 
will give you no churlish refusal.” 

“Behold a good man!” said the 
monk, inwardly ; then he added aloud, 
“ No, the poor bonze is on no pilgrim- 
age; but knowing that this village 
will ere long be visited by a dreadful 
inundation, lie has come to warn you 
to provide for yourself in time the 
means of escape, before the danger 

resses. This is the sole object of 
is journey.” 

“ How soon then,” said the aston- 
ished Ching, “ may this calamity be 
expected ?” 

“Be ready to fly,” said the old 
monk, “when the Stone Lion at the 
foot of the Pan-tse arcade, in the 
Eastern-street of the village, sheds 
tears of blood.” 

“But at least,” inquired his hu- 
mane host, “may I not warn the 
other inhabitants of the impending 
misfortune?” 

“To what purpose?’ asked the 
priest, with a bitter smile; “your 
neighbours are depraved and corrupt, 
and will but laugh at my prediction. 
You have believed me, and you will 
escape destruction; yet even to you 
this disaster will bring serious mis- 
fortunes, but your life will be spared.” 
Then taking pencil and paper, the 

riest. wrote the following lines, and 
1anded them to his entertainer— 
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‘“* Heaven above sends floods and inunda- 

tions; 

If you meet generous and grateful ani- 
mals, save them; 

If you meet man, pass him without a 
pitying look ; 

Kindness will give birth to ingratitude, 

Mercy will be rewarded by captivity.” 


Ching failed to penetrate the hidden 
meaning of the lines. 

“One day you will understand 
them,” said the monk, as he rose to 
take his departure. 

Ching in vain pressed him to accept 
a gift of silver ingots. 

“The poor bonze,” replied he, “is 
a wandering vapour; of what advan- 
tage to him could be this wealth?” 

After he had seen the monk on his 


journey, Ching’s first care was to im- 


part to his wife the warning he had 
received. They immediately sent 
three servants to the Hwang-H6 (yel- 
low river), for the purpose of hiring 
ten large boats. The villagers asked 
the cause of these preparations ; 
Ching replied that he had procured 
the boats in order to escape from a 
dreadful inundation which was about 
to overwhelm the village. His neigh- 
bours laughed heartily at his sim- 
plicity; he heard their raillery un- 
moved. His wife went daily to the 
Arcade in the Eastern-street, to see if 
the Stone Lion had yet shed tears of 
blood. For weeks she had come and 
gone patiently, with no result; at 
length two butchers, who lived close 
by, observed her, and inquired whyshe 
gave herself so much trouble? She 
recounted to them the whole without 
reserve. When she had left, they 
commenced’ to amuse themselves at 
her expense. What fools are some 
people, they said; for many months 
there has been no rain, how is an in- 
undation possible? And who ever 
heard of tears of blood flowing from 
a Stone Lion! Next day, to make 
sport of the old woman, they smeared 
the face of the lion with the blood 
of a pig they had just killed. When 
Chang-chi observed this, on her usual 
visit, she hastened back with the in- 
telligence to her husband, who at once 
placed all his furniture and effects on 
the boats he had hired. That done, 





* The usual Chinese simile for the wanderings of the mendicant monks and 
friars of the Buddhist religion who infest the country 
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he assembled his entire household ; 
young and old, one and all, embarked. 
At this time the sun was darting 
down burning rays on the earth; the 
heat was intolerably oppressive ; but 
no sooner had the sun commenced to 
sink below the horizon than dark 
clouds were seen to collect; torrents 
of heavy rain soon began to fall; at 
length, on the third night, the river 
suddenly overflowed its banks, and 
in an instant the village was a scene 
of ruin and devastation. The inha- 
bitants, flying, were overtaken by the 
flood; not less than a myriad per- 
ished. Thus did just heaven punish 
the intolerable wickedness of this 
people; while, by a divine warning, 
the few who practised virtue were 
saved ! 

After Ching’s ten boats had pushed 
off into the middle of the river the 
water soon began to rise, and ere long 
the lofty embankments of the stream 
were engulphed with terrific noise. 
The first living thing the boatmen 
saw was a monkey which had been 
swept away by the flood, and was in 
vain attempting to keep itself afloat. 
Ching, touched with compassion, de- 
sired his people to throw a bamboo 

ole towards it ; the poor animal, by 
its aid, reached land safely. 

Keeping still in mid current, the 
boats passed near an uprooted tree, 
amid the branches of which a crow 
had made her nest. The young birds, 
but just fledged, had not yet strength 
enough to raise themselves for flight. 
The good Ching caused his men to 
help them from the nest with a boat- 
hook ; and the entire brood, spread- 
ing their little wings, madeé their way, 
without harm, to the shore. 

At length, at a bend of the river, 
they observed a man overpowered by 
the current, and on the point of sink- 
ing ; he shouted despairingly for help. 

“ Hasten, hasten to his assistance !” 
cried Ching to the boatmen. 

“Dear husband,” said Chang-chi, 
“have you forgotten the prophetic 
words of the monk :— 


‘If it is a man, pass him by without a 
pitying look, 
Kindness will give birth to ingratitude, 
Mercy will be repaid by captivity ?’” 
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“What then ?” replied Ching, “we 
have already saved holes of a lower 
order; and when a fellow-man is in 
danger shall we show ourselves with- 
out compassion?’ He ordered his 
domestics to stretch out long bamboos, 
by the aid of which the sufferer was 
enabled to reach the boat. Ching re- 
ceived him with the utmost kindness ; 
supplied him with themeans of chang- 
ing his dripping garments, and bade 
him rest. 

Next day the rain abated: Ching 
sent some servants on shore to dis- 
cover the fate of the village. They 
were surprised to see that no remains 
of it were left ; the place had become 
a large mud flat; Ching’s house 
alone, though much injured, was not 
destroyed. When the necessary re- 
pairs were effected, Ching returned to 
his house, with all his family. Of his 
old neighbours, not one in ten was 
ever seen again. 

Once more settled in his old abode, 
Ching desired to know if the stranger, 
whose life he had preserved, intended 
to return to his own family ? 

“Your servant,” he replied, “‘is the 
son of the butcher, Liu, who dwelt 
in the arcade of the Stone Lion; I am 
called Liu-ing. My parents and my 
habitation have altogether disap- 
peared ; where am I to go to? My 
only desire is to be permitted to carry 
your umbrella, as the meanest of your 
servants; that I may thus be able to 
testify my gratitude for the benefits 
you have conferred upon me.” 

“Since it is so,” rejoined Ching, 
“remain with us, and be my adopted 
son.” 

Liu-ing accepted this kind offer 
with signs of the most respectful de- 
votion. 

Time flies rapid as an arrow—days 
and months pass swiftly as the shut- 
tle of a loom. About six months had 
elapsed since Ching’s return to his 
former residence, when the Emperor’s 
mother, the Princess Chang, lost a 
precious jade-stone clasp. The Em- 
peror, Jin-Tsang,* published an edict 
in all the provinces, promising an ele- 
vated grade in the magistracy to the 
discoverer of the missing jewel. On 
the same night Ching saw in a vision 
an aged man, who seemed to say to 
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him, ‘The Empress-mother has lost 
a jade-stone clasp ; it has fallen into 
the octagonal porphyry fountain, in 
the inner court of the palace, at Tong- 
king. Just Heaven, in recompense 
of the unpretending virtues that 
adorn your life, has sent you this in- 
timation. Despatch your son to the 
capital with the intelligence, that he 
may obtain the promised reward.” 

When Ching-tang awoke, he was 
relating to his wife the vision he had 
seen, when the people of his house- 
hold announced, that on the gate of 
the village magistrate was affixed a 
proclamation of similar purport to 
the supernatural communication he 
had received in his dream. His joy 
was extreme. He desired to despatch 
his son at once to obtain the promised 
recompense, but his wife would by 
no means consent. “We have but 
one son,” she said, “it were wrong to 
allow him to leave us. Heaven be- 
stows riches and fortune at each one’s 
birth ; be persuaded by me, my hus- 
band, and entertain no hopes from this 
business.” 

As she was speaking, Liu-ing ap- 
proached his adopted parents— 

“Your new son,” said he, “has as 
yet had no opportunity of evincing 
his gratitude to you: let me go tothe 
capital in my brother’s stead, and an- 
nounce this celestial intimation to the 
Emperor ; should any recompense fol- 
low it, I will return to lay it at the 
feet of your dear son.” 

This proposal met with the appro- 
val of Ching, who supplied him with 
money, and ordered the necessary 

reparations to be made. Next day 

iu-ing bade farewell to his adopted 
parents, and set out on his journey. 
As he left, the old man reiterated a 
solemn caution— 

“Tf the matter succeeds, be not un- 
grateful.” ; 

Liu, with many promises and as- 
surances of fidelity, at length took his 
departure. 

e soon arrived at Tong-king, and 
having repaired to the Imperial Pa- 
lace, was admitted by the guards into 
the presence of the Master of Peti- 
tions. To this official Liu declared 
his name,and the object of his journey, 
and communicated the spot where 
the lost jewel might be found. The 
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Master of Petitions, having caused 
him to be suitably lodged in an inn, 
proceeded himself to respectfully an- 
nounce the important intelligence to 
the Emperor. The Empress-mother 
was then informed of the matter, and 
at once recollected that on one clear 
autumn night, she had gone with her 
ladies into the inner court to enjoy the 
brightness of the moonbeams; she 
had sat by the porphyry basin, and 
in plunging her hand into the cool 
waters, the jade-stone clasp might ac- 
cidentally have fallen in. A damsel 
of the palace was immediately sent to 
examine the octagonal basin, and in 
it, as announced by the stranger, was 
found the long-lost gem. 

Liu-ing being straightway sum- 
moned to the palace, the Emperor de- 
manded of him how he had become 
possessed of the information which 
had proved so correct? The young 
man, without hesitation, replied, that 
it had been communicated to him in 
a dream by a supernatural visitant. 

“Tt is clear,” remarked the Em- 
peror, “that in you must exist some 
extraordinary and unrevealed merit, 
to entitle you to such a token of the 
favour of heaven.” 

He at once conferred upon him the 
title of Second Son-in-law of the Em- 
peror, and bestowed upon him the 
hand of the second of the Imperial 
Princesses; and shortly afterassigned, 
as his residence, the Palace of the Fu- 
ma.* Thus suddenly raised to an emi- 
nence of power and dignity, dazzled 
and corrupted by the splendour of 
his new position, the young ingrate 
forgot as well his solemn promises as 
the kindness he had experienced from 
his preserver and benefactor. 

For two months after he had gone, 
Ching-tang awaited from day to day, 
with extreme impatience, the result 
of his mission. At length a traveller 
arrived from the capital, who men- 
tioned that Liu-ing had been honour- 
ed with an Imperial alliance, and was 
living in great state. Ching then 
determined to send to him his son, 
Tsui-yuen, accompanied by a faithful 
domestic. Having respectfully taken 
leave of his parents, the young scholar 
set out for the Imperial residence. 
Arrivedat his journey’s end, he sought 
an inn where he might pass the night, 





* Fu-ma, title of the sons-in-law of the Emperor. 
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and next day repaired to the Fu-ma 
palace to acquaint himself with the 
real state of affairs. 

Just as he arrived there, runners 
came up with loud cries of ‘ Room, 
room for his Excellency.” 

Tsui-yuen placed himself at the side 
of the gate to await Liu-ing as he 
entered. The latter soon appeared 
on horseback, and advanced rapidly 
towards the palace; but as soon as 
he perceived his adopted brother, 
who came forward with the intention 
of accosting him, he cried out an- 
grily— 

“Who is this insolent, that dares 
to interrupt my entrance? Seize him, 
soldiers.” 

“Brother, brother,” exclaimed Tsui- 
yuen, “why refuse to acknowledge 
me?” 

The parvenu, although boiling with 
indignation, contented himself with 
replying— 

“T have no brother.” And without 
further explanation, Tsui-yuen was 
dragged into the palace and subjected 
to the fearful punishment of the bamn- 
boo. With his skin and flesh torn 
into strips by the severity of the in- 
fliction ; while blood trickled over all 
his body, the unfortunate young man 
was cast into prison, and all nourish- 
ment denied him. Hisservant, when 
he heard of the calamity that had be- 
fallen his master, attempted to gain 
permission to speak with him; even 
this was refused. 

When Tsui-yuen had recounted to 
his gaolers his pitiable history, they, 
moved with compassion, attempted, 
vainly, to procure some amelioration 
of his hard fate. But, alas! accus- 
tomed to ease and comfort, how could 
he endure so sudden and cruel a re- 
verse? Tormented by hunger and 
thirst, he felt an intolerable craving 
for a morsel of some wholesome food 
to appease the agonies he suffered. 
At length, one day, as he walked in 
the yard of the prison, he observed a 
monkey climbing over the outer wall. 
The beast descended, and offered to 
the captive a little cooked meat it 
had brought withit. At sight of the 
animal, T'sui-yuen recollected how his 
father had saved a monkey from 
perishing in the inundation, and he 
fancied that this one closely resembled 
it: he took and eat, with gratitude, 
the victuals it had brought. Some 
days elapsed, when the beast again 
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appeared, and again brought a supply 
of food with it; and thus from time 
to time continued to supply the wants 
of the son of its benefactor, who was 
now quite convinced of its identity. 
The gaolers, who saw this marvel, and 
prevailed on the prisoner to explain 
it, could not help saying—“See, the 
brute beasts can be grateful, while 
man can forget the kindnesses he has 
received !” 

The monkey still continued his 
visits, When one day, from the oppo- 
site direction, ten crows flew into the 
prison, uttering loud and harsh cries. 
Tsui-yuen did not doubt but that this 
was the brood of fledglings his father 
had rescued from the waters ; and he 


loudly besought them, for the sake of 


gratitude and pity, to carry a letter 
to his afflicted parents. They com- 
prehended his wishes, and flew to one 
side and the other, flapping their 
wings, and making many signs of re- 
cognition. With a pencil and paper 
obtained from his gaolers, Tsui wrote 
a short note and tied it to the wing 
of the foremost. The bird immedi- 
ately took flight. 

It soon reached the dwelling of old 
Ching, who, seated beside his wife, 
was mournfully speculating on the 
cause of their son’s unaccountable 
silence. Suddenly a crow flew into 
the room, and alighted on the table. 
Ching was at first astonished, but 
soon perceived, attached to the bird’s 
wing, a small roll of paper. He 
hastened to open and read it; ’twas 
his son’s handwriting. Now he knew 
fully the base ingratitude of Liu-ing, 
and the misfortunes that had beset 
his beloved Tsui ; he abandoned him- 
self to a fit of grief, and his wife 
mingled her tears with his. 

“Was I not right in warning you,” 
said she, “against this wicked man ?” 

“Tt is true,” replied her husband ; 
“the beasts have shown themselves 
merciful and sensible of kindness ; but 
the man has proved a monster of cru- 
elty and ingratitude. I must, myself, 
repair to the capital, that I may know 
the real state of the affair.” 

“ Hasten, lose not an instant,” re- 
plied Chang-chi; “our poor son is in 
affliction.” 

Next day, Ching having completed 
his preparations, and bidden adieu to 
his wife, set out on his journey, and 
soon arrived at Tongking. After pro- 
curing a lodging, he lost no time in 
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traversing the city in search of intel- 
ligence. Unexpectedly, he met with 
the old domestic who had accom- 
panied hisson. The unfortunate man, 
clothed in rags, was reduced to beg 
his bed from door to door. As soon 
as he saw his master, he ran towards 
him and passionately embraced him, 
weeping bitterly. Ching-tang, chok- 
ing with grief, eagerly questioned him, 
and learnedall the details of his adopt- 
ed son’s treachery. He could not be 
induced to believe it ; he wished him- 
self to hasten to the palace and have 
an interview with Liu-ing ; but his 
faithful servant persisted in holding 
him back, feeling that the violence 
of the ungrateful upstart would but 
bring new misfortunes upon his mas- 
ter. 

Meantime, while they were con- 
versing, running footmen ran along 
the street announcing that the Empe- 
ror’s son-in-law, the illustrious Fu-ma 
(the title by which the ungrateful Liu- 
ing was now known) was approaching, 
the populace hurriedly made way for 
his equipage. Ching placed himself 
in a favourable position to await him, 
and when the newly-made grandee 
came up, the old man cried in a loud 
voice—* Liu-ing, my son, now that 
you are rich and honoured, have you 
forgotten your father ?” 

The Fu-ma lifted his eyes at the 
sound, and recognising his benefactor, 
passed by without turning his head. 
Ching-tang ran beside bis horse until 
he arrived at the palace gate, beyond 
which he was not allowed to pass. 
Transported with anger, the old man 
cried out—“ Pass me by then, if you 
do not wish to recognise me ; but why 
have you condemned my innocent son 
to imprisonment and torture?’ Hav- 
ing so said, he at once betook himself 
to the palace of the Judge Pau-kong* 
to demand the impeachment of the 
oppressor. 

At the moment he arrived, Pau 
himself happened to be returning from 
the temple where he had been burn- 
ing incense in honour of the Deity. 
Ching threw himself on his knees be- 
fore him, and besought him to receive 
his petition. The upright judge ad- 
mitted him into his palace, and ques- 
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tioned him in detail: the old man re- 
lated his story, but could not refrain 
from tears, so much had misfortune 
weakened him. Pau desiring him to 
remain in the palace, sent an official 
to the prison to inquire of the gaolers if 
there was in their charge a man named 
Tsui-yuen, and the circumstances of 
his imprisonment. 

“Yes,” replied they, “on such a 
day of such a month, he was sent here 
by the Fu-ma; all food is denied him, 
and he is treated with the greatest 
severity.” 

The judge immediately ordered 
them to treat the captive with more 
leniency; and next day sent a cere- 
monial messenger to Liu-ing, to in- 
vite him to a banquet at the judge’s 
palace, to which the haughty upstart 
hastened to respond. Having con- 
dueted his guest into the innermost 
hall, the Judge Pau directed his 
guards to remain outside, and to suffer 
no one to enter or leave. 

After the repast, when they had 
already drunk deeply, Pau demanded, 
in pretended anger, why more wine 
was not supplied! The chief butler 
replied that all had been drunk. 

“Then,” rejoined Pau-kong, laugh- 
ing, “as there isno wine, bring water; 
it is all the same.” 

The servants obeyed, and soon re- 
turned with a pitcher full. The judge 
filled a cup from it, and presented it 
with ceremony to Liu-ing, saying— 

“Noble Fu-ma, illustrious lord, ac- 
commodate yourself to circumstances, 
and be content with this.” 

“ Pau-kong forgets what is due to 
my rank,” thought Liu-ing; then an- 
grily elevating his voice, he answered, 
* Judge, you appear to love jesting. 
The Emperor has ennobled and in- 
vested me with high rank ; my posi- 
tion is elevated and worthy of respect. 
Why, then, do you disrespectfully 
offer me water instead of wine?” 

* Noble Fu-ma,” replied Pau, “do 
not stand so much on ceremony, nor 
attach such importance to your 
rank. All the great dignitaries of the 
empire may have bowed down before 
your good fortune ; but there is a cer- 
tain Pau-kong who takes the liberty 
of considering you despicable. You 





* Pau, Minister of Justice under the Emperor Jin-Tsang, who reigned about 
A.D. 1000, is still proverbial among the Chinese for the equity and independence 


of his judgments. 
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will, perhaps, condescend to drain 
this cup of water, in remembrance of 
the river-water you swallowed not 
six months since. Surely you have 
not forgotten it ?” 

This stern address made Liu-ing 
tremble from head to foot, when he 
suddenly saw Ching-tang advancing 
towards him. The old man shook his 
hand towards him, and severely re- 
proached him. . 

“ Monster of ingratitude,” said he, 
“do you now presume on the Em- 
peror’s kindness, after your unworthy 
treatment of me? Lord Judge, I de- 
mand of you justice.” 

Immediately, at a sign from Pau- 
kong, Liu was seized and divested of 
the hat and belt, the emblems of offi- 
cial rank. He was then stretched on 
the ground, and received forty blows 
of the bamboo, to force him to confess 
his crime. Liu perceived that the 
term of his imposture had arrived; he 
made a complete avowal of his treach- 
ery, and was forthwith ironed and 
conveyed to prison. 

Next day the judge presented 
to the Emperor a memorial with an 
account of the matter. The Emperor 
summoned Ching to his palace, ques- 
tioned him with kindness, and lis- 
tened to the recital of his strange ad- 
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ventures. When he had concluded, 
the Emperor praised the old man 
highly, and said— 

“Since heaven has so remarkably 
distinguished your virtue, I can but 
repectfully imitate its example. Your 
son shall receive a title of high rank, 
with an office of dignity and responsi- 
bility. To-morrow the edict shall be 
published.” 

Ching made his grateful acknow- 
ledgments, and retired. 

Next day, the Imperial ordinance 
was published. Liu-ing, who had 
treacherously availed himself of 
others, and who had forgotten every 
sentiment of justice and gratitude, 
was condemned to suffer death. Tsui- 
yuen was appointed governor of the 
district of Wu Hien, and set out the 
same day to take up the duties of his 
office. A special edict ordered the 
magistrates to erect a marble arch in 
memory of the distinguished virtues 
of his father, Ching-tang. 

In obedience to the Imperial de- 
cree, the Judge Pau released Tsui- 
yuen from prison, and invested him 
with the symbols of his new dignity. 

At the winter solstice of the same 
year the ungrateful Liu-ing was de- 


capitated. 
R. E. C. 
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THE specimen of fashionable poetry 
in certain circles in the by-gone time, 
noticed in the last Number, mentions 
a female denomination for a consider- 
able period of time gone out of use. 
Mr. Locke recommends that we should 
define our terms if we would be clearly 
understood upon whatever subject we 
may write. The term to which we 
refer was “‘ demirep,” frequently used 
in the description of particular indi- 
viduals of the female sex. It is fre- 
quently met with in newspapers and 
periodical works, as far back as the 
middle of the last century, and was 
continually in use down to its close. 
This name is said to have been ap- 
plied to females, of whom everybody 
thinks what nobody chooses to de- 
nominate them. hey were exclu- 
sively of the married class, and were 


IV. 


allowed a license which itavould have 
been impossible to permit in single 
life. They had duly promised “to 
love, honour, and obey,” as far as the 
ceremonial was concerned, and were, 
in consequence, able to act without 
scandal, where single ladies would 
have lost caste irretrievably. A demi- 
rep must, notwithstanding, have been 
a woman of fashion, in order that her 
title, or a distinction through nobi- 
lity, estate, or wealth, should qualify 
all censure and silence detraction, not 
so easily silenced any other way. 

demirep was tolerated in being as in- 
discreet as a girl; she might flirt with 
beaux, invite them to her home, 
and even introduce them to her toi- 
lette, her marriage sanctioning that 
conduct which, in single life, would 
have utterly robbed her of reputation. 
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Perfectly well-bred, or else she could 
not support the name by which she 
was characterized ; married, and often 
that way noble, honourable, or right 
honourable; the demirep was marked 
by a confident demeanour and a flip- 
pant gaiety nowhere witnessed at 
present in any class of society deemed 
respectable. 

This order of the fair sex here grew 
out of an imitation of the ladies of 
France before the Revolution ; but 
that which was natural to the French 
from usage, and often blameless in 
them from custom, was imitated by 
our ladies of fashion here; and no one 
is ever natural or blameless who fol- 
lows gay manners foreign to native 
habits that will justify a dubious 
construction. Masquerades, both pub- 
lic and private, at that time were ex- 
cellent schools for training in the 
habits to which allusion is thus made, 
and there were the really virtuous who 
did not dislike a reputation for in- 
trigue of which they were innocent ; 
it gave them ec/at in society ! 

Etiquette was strictly observed both 
before and after the French Revolu- 
tion, and at length it became the sub- 
ject of jests and pasquinades, in one 
of which it was insisted that the 
governor of Newgate, named Aker- 
man, in consequence of the strictness 
observed in this respect in the peer- 
age, had been compelled to regard it 
at the “ drop,” where six or eight be- 
ing executed together, the order of 
precedence in tying them up was 
strictly observed, the “ heroism” of 
the highwayman entitling him to the 
post of hgnour. 

The companions of the Prince of 
Wales have been mentioned already 
as some of the wits of the time, most 
genuine, and, in fact, better informed 
and more genial than those of the 
opposite party. Of those who led in 
Parliament what is called the “ Prin- 
ce’s party,” it is not necessary to say 
much, as they have long been before 
the public, and were men of mark. 
There were some, however, who had 
no title beyond their own peculiari- 
ties, as Sir John Lade for driving, 
Brummel for dress, or George Hanger, 
Lord Coleraine, for genuine eccentri- 
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city, and a sort of homely, original 
wit. George Hanger was an original 
in all he did, said, or wrote. The two 
first-mentioned out of the above three, 
may well perish with their short-lived 
reputation ; but Hanger wrote a book, 
and all he did or said was the off- 
spring of the natural man, devoid of 
art. He might often be seen, about 
one o’clock in the day, riding down 
Pall Mall on his gray pony, after the 
Prince of Wales had become offended 
by a rough but merited reproof he 
administered to his Royal Highness 
and his brother York. Hanger died 
in 1824, if we recollect rightly. There 
was nothing feigned about him. The 
following is one of the letters of this 
eccentric, published now for the first 
time.* Many of his jests may be found 
in the papers of his day. This was 
addressed to his friend Major James, 
who was secretary to Lord Moira 
when he was Master-General of the 
Ordnance, and a very distinguished 
partisan of the Tooke and Burdett 
party—stout opponents of Pitt and 
his subsidizing system. It is in the 
usual quizzing style of Hanger, who 
did not range openly in the ranks of 
the Radicals, though on terms of in- 
timate friendship with them, he being 
a little too aristocratic :— 


“My Dear CHARLES, 

“T forgot this was New Year’s Day. 
I hear there is a grand assemblage of 
‘respectable’ characters, from which 
your absence cannot by any means be 
dispensed with, to assemble at Colonel 
Bosville’s, to meet Cobbett, Gale 
Jones, Boney,t and Frost. The first 
bishop that is to be made under this 
new regime, my old friend Parson 
East, after giving you all a sacrament 
at dinner, and an appropriate oath, 
will finish the evening service with a 
sermon, the text taken from the Song 
of Solomon, chap. viii, v. 8. 

“You surely have not forgotten 
Captain Morris’s song, made on Billy 
Pitt— 

‘ He went to Daddy Jenky,f 
By trimmer Hall attended ; 
Good lack, in such sweet company, 
How his morals must be mended! 
Bow, wow, wow!’ 





* From the unpublished MSS. of Lionel Marsden, Esq., deceased, in the writer's 


possession. 
+ Napoleon I. 





¢ The father of the late Earl of Liverpool. 
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“The foregoing verse is very appli- 
cable to you and those ‘respectable 
gentlemen’ above mentioned. Four 
more worthy characters are not to be 
found in any country. You know in 
what esteem J hold them! [Here is 
sketched a gallows, witha man hang- 
ing.| I hope this will never be your 
fate. However, should it be, I will 
both write and cry your dying speech 
and piety in your last moments! 

“Tt is now your duty to make an 
appointment with me, and to keep it 
—as ever. 

“ Most friendly yours, 

AT. Si 

“st January, 1813.” 


I think the last line of Morris's 
song was applicable to Lord Moira 
when he dined at Lord Liverpool's 
cabinet dinner, thus altered : 


* He went to Master Jenky,* 
By Castlereagh attended, 
Good lack in such good company, 
How his morals must be mended! 
Bow, wow, wow.” 


Lord Moira, a mutual friend, had 
just been appointed to the govern- 
ment of India through the iniluence 
of the Prince of Wales, and had dined 
in consequence with the minister. 
The allusion to Bonaparte as “ Bo- 
ney,’ was common in those times, in 
order to lower him by placing him, 
though only figuratively, in the com- 
pany of undervalued characters. This 
spirit was shown continually in the 
party papers, with the idea of con- 
temning the French ruler, however 
childish it may now appear. It was 
the practice, at that time, to attribute 
a very low origin toa political enemy. 
To reason or confront an adversary by 
fair argument, was throwing away 
labour. Thus the author of the Re- 
volutionary Plutarch proclaimed Na- 

oleon I. as the offspring of a cobbler! 

he lowest party paper now would 
scorn to have recourse to the shifts 
and untruths which sadly soiled the 
political writings of the time that 
elapsed between 1790 and 1820, 
though during the first score years of 
the present century there was a little 
amendment over the similar period 
which close the eighteenth. It is 
scarcely possible, in these reasoning 
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times, to credit the bitterness of party 
spirit, the misrepresentation and un- 
blushing falsehood, that were put 
into circulation in those days, or the 
mean arts had recourse to for party 
purposes. In place of “proving” 
your opponent wrong or a knave, as 
the case might be, it was the custom, 
except with a few superior pens, to 
abuse and falsify often without re- 
gard to feeling or conventional de- 
cency. The punishment of political 
libels too was out of proportion to the 
offence, when they were in opposition 
to the party in power, and some of 
the summings up of the judges were 
notoriously partial, while from the 
mode of choosing juries, the crown 
tried theaccused by its own partisans ; 
nor was there any mode of preventing 
this, until Sir Robert Peel passed his 
salutary bill for the selection of jury- 
men, at a comparatively late period. 

Play still continued in the higher cir- 
cles of society,even while the fears of 
it French invasion were onevery tongue, 
und Napoleon Bonaparte was engaged 
in hostilities in Italy. The alarm arose 
from twelve hundred French convicts, 
or men little better, being landed in 
Wales, who soon surrendered them- 
selves prisoners. There was a great 
alarm ensued, but in the midst of it 
three or four ladies of rank were in- 
formed against for playing at faro in 
private society, and fined tifty pounds 
each, while the fair one to whom the 
table belonged was fined two hun- 
dred. Such was the result of a sump- 
tuary law, or one of that class, as late 
as the reign of George III. This 
occasioned much noise,gud was a 
violation of private freedom, contrary 
to the spirit of the constitution ; and 
it was much spoken of in society. 
Public dinners of a character decid- 
edly political, drew our attention, but 
the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act prevented our mingling in scenes 
in which the ardour of youth might 
have compromised us, besides that, 
the political events of the time are 
not within the scope of the present 
subject, unless incidentally. 

It was nearly at the close of the 
century, that German literature was 
largely introduced into this country. 
It had the charms of novelty and sen- 
timentality, which the ever-changing 


* The late Earl of Liverpool. 
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popular mind was just then prepared 
to welcome enthusiastically. Even 
the dry metaphysics of Kant were 
studied, but the branches of literature 
most in vogue with the many were 
connected with the wild imaginative- 
ness for which the German school is 
so remarkable. A little thing will 
set the public going, as impulse, and 
not reason, governs its movements. 
Gothe’s Werter was translated and 
largely circulated. Ouryouthsfancied 
themselves Werters, and our girls were 


Charlottes, before they were out of 


the boarding-school. Whatever that 
work might have been in its coinci- 
dence with German habits and senti- 
mentality, it certainly was not homo- 
geneous here, when regarded in con- 
nexion with English manners and the 
general mode of education. The 
moral was still more objectionable ; 
the young and romantic in England 
built those airy castles upon pure af- 
fection, at least their ideal was inno- 
cent : but the love of a young man for 
the wife of his friend ; the description 
set off with all the skill of the Prince 
of German authorship, while it was 
novel among “youth in its teens,” 
and while its descriptions were capti- 
vating, was revolting to the pure- 
minded. That work is said to have 
made many suicides in Germany, but 
in England it had no such effect, be- 
cause it ran counter to the current 


mode of thinking, and the dictates of 


that morality which, in early years, 
always govern the first impressions 
made by the tender passion. Sheridan 
anglicised Kotzebue’s “ Pizarro,” and 
the stege partook in the reigning 
taste. We well remember Kemble, 
too, in the “Stranger,” which turned 
on no very moral sentiment, a play 
thoroughly German. The shop win- 
dows were filled with engravings 
from scenes in “ Pizarro,’ and every 
characterless girl that visited the 
theatre, fancied herself a Cora, while 
John Kemble lavished his histrionic 
talents upon a piece wholly unworthy 
of them. It may be remarked here, 
that the scenery and decorations in 
this play were more calculated to 
captivate the eye than gratify the un- 
derstanding, a thing which has in- 
creased to the present time, when the 
scenery may be said to have become 
the manager’s bait to fill his houses. 
Those German. works, which had a 
taint of superstition, became very po- 
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pular here, as Biirger’s “ Leonora,” 
for example, of which there were five 
translations made. Even the silliest 
work of Kotzebue, for example, his 
“ History of my Father, and how it 
happened I was born,” was translated 
and circulated largely. By some means 
or another German metaphysics did 
not make much way, while the patient 
researches of the writers of that 
country into languages and science, 
commanded, as they do still, merited 
admiration, although of late their dis- 
sertationson biblical literature and an- 
tiquities render them far more worthy 
of present consideration beyond their 
own borders than their productions at 
that period. 

Everybody, about the same time, 
went to see Fuseli’s gallery of paint- 
ings from Milton. This artist had an 
idea that Milton was alone worthy of 
his ambitious pencil, as Wordsworth 
thought no one his superior but the 
same poet, and both the painter and 
Wordsworth made grievous mistakes. 
If the subjects treated of by our great 
poet were of the sublimest character, 
Fuseli substituted, to supply the place 
of the sublime in the lofty flight of 
the poet, what he deemed the sublime 
in painting. It was not the really 
great in art, as impressed on his works 
by Michael Angelo, which all who 
have only seen a cast of his statue of 
Moses will easily comprehend, it was 
monstrosity mistaken for grandeur. 
It was a straining after an effect, 
which had fallen into eccentricity of 
form, and figures, beyond measure, 
strange either for heaven, earth, or 
the lower regions. The artist was 
certainly entitled to praise for a fer- 
tility of invention which propagated 
beings on the canvas, the offspring of 
a fancy which had lain in of monsters. 
The painter, who is now nearly for- 
gotten, is said to have been once found 
standing opposite one of his pictures, 
fancying himself alone, examining it, 
with his head turned first on one side 
and then upon the other, and mutter- 
ing—“I think, by ——, few ever saw 
such a picture as that before!” Wol- 
cot unluckily happened to have en- 
tered the room, and was close behind 
him. “No, Fuseli, nor will anybody 
ever see such a picture again!” rejoin- 
ed Wolcot. The exhibition drew mul- 
titudes to the gallery; but although 
Fuseli was a Don among the academi- 
cians, he was no more than an aca- 
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demician elsewhere. He had a good 
stock of reading, but affected the sa- 
tirist too much ; he had also a love 
for his art, but would fain be dicta- 
torial, with a spice of conceit, which 
he was not slow to exhibit. He died 
at an advanced age. 

The second alarm of a French in- 
vasion had called up the warlike feel- 
ing of the country. The celebrated 
train-bands of London had degenerat- 
ed into militia, flanked by the “ he- 
roes” of the “Artillery Company,” as 
they were, and are, we believe, still 
denominated. There were squibs con- 
tinually let off at these volunteer as- 
sociations, which, we remember, were 
not remarkable for that uniformity 
and sameness seen among the troops 
of the line. The men were of all 
sizes, and were generally placed in 
line with regard rather to good citizen- 
ship or intimacy as neighbours, than 
from any respect to stature or portli- 
ness. It was said that it was not to 
be expected “freemen” should sub- 
mit to all the rules of regular troops. 
The consequence was that some of the 
corps cut a very singular appearance, 
the musket being often on the wrong 
shoulder, and good eating having 
rendered the marching of others not 
possible from short-breathing. Their 
defence was that they could not spare 
sufficient time for soldiering, as they 
had another trade to follow at the 
same time. The apothecary had other 
pills to administer beside leaden ones, 
and the captain of one of the city 
companies, who was an undertaker, 
said he had to attend to burying his 
fellow-men as well as learning how 
to put them to death. The different 
corps were subsequently weeded of 
those who had too thoughtlessly en- 
rolled themselves, and they cut a much 
more soldierlike appearance ; nor was 
the description of this class, on field- 
days during the American war, as 
humorously described by Grose, at 
all far-stretched in that which follow- 
ed. We had ourselves more than 
once a narrow escape from their ram- 
rod firing on their “gala,” rather than 
field days. 
embodiment of similar corps, first 
suffered to prevail, was altered, and 
a more reputable state of things after- 
wards established. 

The manners of all ranks were far 
more lax than at present. Men were 
not ashamed to acknowledge their 


Fortunately that kind of 
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excesses. Wine was taken to a much 
greater extent. Ataregimental mess, 
where guests were present, it was a 
common thing to order in a quantity 
of wine, and then desire the door to 
be locked, until it was all consumed. 
An entire night spent over the bottle 
was a common thing, and ladies in 
the drawing-room often waited tea 
until the party below stairs had got 
so affected with wine before they en- 
tered to the tea-table that their beds 
would have been a more becoming 
place for them. 

It has been contended that intoxi- 


cation is carried to a greater excess 
at present than formerly. It is not 


correct. The question can be decided 
by the quantity of spirits or wine 
drunk. The population has doubled, 
and all cases of helpless intoxication 
in the capital now come under the 
inspection of the police, but were not 
noticed beforeits establishment. Even 
in the present century, any one return- 
ing home late might have seen men 
asleep on the ground in a state of 
drunkenness, and in such places as the 
Piazza, Covent Garden, at four o'clock 
in the morning, sometimes two and 
three lay there together. Instances 
of this were then common—neverseen 
now—with not half the population. 
The watchmen of the olden time 
were quite as ready to be treated 
by a drunken as by a sober man. 
They who lament the public profli- 
gacy in its present extent—and who 
will not !—are most erroneousin their 
assertion thatdrunkenness hasincreas- 
ed. In 1742, England and Wales, with 
seven millions, or rather less, of popu- 
lation, consumed nineteen millions of 
gallons of spirits. In England, Wales, 
Scotland, and the Channel Islands, 
with twenty-one millions of popula- 
tion, in 1850, and adding six millions 
for Ireland, the consumption of all 
the spirits distilled at home was only 
twenty-four millions and odd gallons, 
to which, adding about five millions 
and a quarter of foreign spirits, we 
have, against seven millions of po- 
pulation in 1742, nineteen millions of 
gallons, and in 1850 only twenty- 
nine millions and a quarter gallons 
for more than twenty-seven millions 
of people. This isa close approxi- 
mation to the fact, and shows how 
apt we are to take things for granted, 
without recollecting that it is only of 
late years the police, newly establish- 
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ed, has made returns of persons dis- 
covered in a state of intoxication in 
public, in the metropolis alone. Thus 
far it must be admitted that superior 
sobriety belongs to the present day; 
the vice has only become more obvious 
from being more accurately noted. 
The allusion just made to the old 
watchmen recalls their general cha- 
racter. They were, for the most part, 
to judge from their appearance, en- 
gaged rather for show than service ; 
all good men and true in their way, 
to whom writing and reading came 
by nature, if they came at all. By 
the bearing of these nocturnal guar- 
dians, it would seem as if they had 
been engaged by Dogberry to keep 
the public peace: “ You are thought 
here to be the most senseless and fit 
man for the constable of the watch, 
therefore, bear you the lanthorne ; 
this is your charge; you shall com- 
prehend all vagrom men!” They 
were generally sutliciently aged to 
be past hard work, and sufficiently 
masters of their temper not to get 
into the midst of a row whiere 
they were likely to get the worst of 
it, unless they were aware brothers 
official, with “lanthorne” and stave, 
were at hand. They went their 
rounds at stated times, if the weather 
was fine, or else they kept each man 
close in his sentry-box, wrapped up 
in a good fearnought great coat, so 
that when sleep oppressed them, they 
could indulge in it without trouble. 
The oil lamps in the streets gave a 
very dim light, indeed, and without 
his lanthorn, the watchman’s eyes 
would be of little professional ser- 
vice. Each man had his rattle ready 
to spring in case of alarm; but to do 
them credit, they were by no means 
too forward in their duties, and their 
placable efforts were always praise- 
worthy ; for if a man would not stand, 
as Dogberry advised, they let him go, 
and calling their brothers together, 
bid them thank “‘ God they were rid 
of a knave.” They were also a very 
convenient body of men. If the night 
wanderer found he had not taken his 
quantity at his friend’s table, how- 
ever late might be the hour, infor- 
mation was always to be obtained of 
the guardian of the night what house 
was accessible at illegal hours and 
most readily, “if he thought you a 
gentleman,” for all depended upon 
that ; and the man of office had a nice 
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sense of vision. With the aid of his 
lanthorn, most. readily would he 
lead you to where all access seemed 
barred, but a gentle tap with his 
staff caused the door to be opened, 
and an introduction followed to a 
room not quite empty of guests, 
where a bottle of wine soon made its 
appearance, and the not too faithful 
guardian of the midnight hour would 
partake and forget “that for the 
watch to battle and talk is most tol- 
erable and not to be endured!” In 
fact, if the man of the watch-box 
was impressed with the belief that 
you were “a gentleman,” there was 
no “virtuous” nocturnal information 
that might not be obtained through 
the same channel. This race passed 
away before the ruthless civic re- 
form of Sir Robert Peel, and the es- 
tablishment of his corps of Robin Red- 
breasts, as they called the present po- 
lice, from their wearing red waist- 
coats. What became of their pre- 
decessors is unknown, as they disap- 
peared and “ made no sign,” any more 
than the lost Pleiad. 

It was before this time that the 
disgraceful executions for passing or 
forging bank notes had drawn the 
attention of the public, but had been 
strenuously resisted by the existing 
Government. A committee had been 
appointed, with no small opposition, 
on the motion of Sir James Macin- 
tosh, -to examine into the state of the 
criminal laws; but it was not until 
after the death of George III., and a 
constant opposition from the Castle- 
reagh government, that our sanguin- 
ary code of laws was changed and 
rendered consonant with reason and 
humanity. No less than thirty-four 
persons were condemned to death at 
one Old Bailey Sessions. Men were 
executed for the value of a one-pound 
note passed or forged. The Recorder 
of London, named Sylvester, was, we 
believe, one of the last who carried out 
this most objectionable code of laws. 
Even with death-warrants signed and 
in his pocket, he would delay the 
knowledge from the sufferers to take 
his pleasure. His conduct on such 
occasions, we well remember it was 
said, procured him the sobriquet 
of “Black Jack” among the law- 
breakers who became subject to his 
inflictions. The efforts of Macin- 
tosh and Romilly, and the aid given 
by Sir Robert Peel in condensing the 
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criminal statutes, wiped out a dis- 
graceful blot from the national cha- 
racter. Passing up Snow Hill, one 
morning early, we found seven per- 
sons hanging, having been just turned 
off; one of them was a respectable 
man in family, who had altered a 
small bill of exchange with no design 
to defraud, the money being ready to 
take it up, doing it in fact for a mo- 
mentary accommodation. We knew 
the unfortunate person thus alluded 
to, and others of his respectable rela- 
tives. Three out of seven of these 
were put to death for the value of 
five pounds sterling altogether. These 
horrible sacrifices had become so com- 
mon, that executions, among the offi- 
cials concerned, were regarded with a 
coolness, caused by their familiarity. 
They were pernicious as public ex- 
amples, to the end which they were 


intended to fulfil, and the victims of 
the system were pitied in place of 


being objects of popular abhorrence. 


What could be said or thought of 


those who upheld such a system, and 
shrunk from the responsibility of the 
injustice, because if wrong, it was the 
act of a plurality of individuals, this 


plurality among non-legislators, they 
were ready to punish with severity 
under the dubious name of “ conspi- 


racy.” Might there not have been a 
conspiracy under a legal as well as an 
illegal plea? We remember, too, see- 
ing men pilloried for pretended li- 
bels, but by this little advantage was 
gained, for when the libel was no 
libel in truth and fact, the people 
pelted the officers of justice who at- 
tended, in plave of the criminal. One 
of the latest attempts made at poli- 
tico-judicial vengeance in this way, 
was the consignment of the gallant 
and brave Lord Cochrane to the pil- 
lory, by Lord Ellenborough. The 
Prince Regent, with a feeling that did 
him honour, would not permit this 
immolation of a fine and distinguish- 
ed officer to gratify ministerial and 
judicial vengeance. We felt much on 
that occasion. We had seen Coch- 
rane on the deck of his ship, and had 
almost witnessed some of his acts. 
The other day we were present in 
the Abbey on the solemn occasion, 
when men of all political parties, 
more generous in feeling than of yore, 
assisted in laying him in the last rest- 
ing-place of humanity, atribute due to 
his courage and distinguished talents. 
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It was not until eight or nine years 
after the general peace, that the 
country began to recover from the 
shock of the war to replace the Bour- 
bons—for the Peace of Amiens was a 
mere truce. The struggle had been so 
fierce and protracted that this might 
be expected as a natural consequence. 
The change necessarily produced a 
greatalteration in habitsand manners, 
and this alteration could not but be 
favourable to the advance of the popu- 
lar mind. This change may be dated 
from the accession of Mr. Canning to 
office, from which time, no matter 
what political party was in power, 
the advance of the country was ob- 
vious. The elasticity of the national 
resources, surprised the world until 
the antecedents appeared almost in- 
credible. The Peace of Amiens was 
too brief for any remarkable advance, 
but even then some local improve- 
ments were contemplated, particu- 
larly in the metropolis, which did 
not then contain a million of people, 
Dublin, but a hundred and eighty- 
six thousand, and Edinburgh, one 
hundred and twenty-three thousand. 
Plans were formed, but delayed, for 
improvements on Snow-hill and near 
Temple-bar; but the war being re- 
newed in 1803, all advance was re- 
tarded, and the public exhibited signs 
of great uneasiness. London conti- 
nued healthy upon the whole, the 
deaths being but one in thirty-six— 
the average for all England being 
one in forty-six. This was the more 
extraordinary, as the limits of the 
city were seldom passed by a large 
proportion of the population, and 
single men, and, to some extent, 
married men also, spent their time 
in coffee-houses, which were then 
much more numerous than at pre- 
sent, and generally filled with tobacco 
smoke, from the clearing away of din- 
ner until the hour of repose. Num- 
bers of healthy young men from the 
country became, in consequence, vic- 
tims of diseases of the lungs, to an 
extent which now would appear in- 
credible. Perhaps the superior drain- 
age since, and the widening of the 
streets, as well as the spacious new 
avenues, and free access of air, have 
aided in rendering London clearer of 
fogs, which mingled with the coal 
smoke at that time, and the altered 
mode of living in town from that in 
the country, sent numbers of young 
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men and delicate females to an early 
grave. 

Steam was not known, and a voy- 
age to Margate in a hoy was a great 
undertaking, sometimes two or three 
days being consumed in the voyage. 
The facilities for obtaining wholesome 


air did not exist without a cost of 


toil and expense difficult to be borne. 
Greenwich was the general boundary 
of pleasure excursionists, and people 
were little inclined to move about, 
when the mode of conveyance was ex- 
pensive, and consumed so mucn time. 
It is probable that London, at pre- 
sent, owes its salutary state more to 
the facility for conveyance at a small 
expense, and the bodily motion it in- 
duces amid purer air, than to any 
other cause. However it may be, 
human life has been increased at 
least ten years since the present wri- 
ter trod the pavement of the vast me- 
tropolis, between fifty and sixty years 
ago. it would not then have been 
credited as possible, that men should 
rise in Brighton, attend to business 
daily in London their full hours, and 
then dine at home in Brighton! At 
the time here recalled, Brighton was 
comparatively a small place. Where 
the chalybeate spring is situated, the 
writer has often lain down in the sun- 


shine on the grass, amid bushes of 


gorse, or watched the vanes of the 
windmill then in the town, from the 
opposite side. It costa ride of the 
best part of a day, from nine, A.M. 
to five, p.M., to travel by coach the 
distance now performed by one train 
in about an hour. 

Fevers raged in the east of the me- 
tropolis, generally of the intermittent 
kind, almost every year, and were 
traced up to a certain distance from 
the Tower, nearer or farther off, ac- 
cording to the season. Some of the 
towns eastwards, near the river, were 
visited the same way. Chatham and 
Rochester were continually haunted 
by fever, which would sometimes take 
every house on one side of a street, 
and not touch one upon the other; 
but Chatham even now bears the 
appearance of not being a healthy 
locality. Superior medical treatment 
has done much in lessening this evil. 
We hear not so much of fevers, as 
we well remember hearing of them 
continually when raging in particular 
spots. Even the visitation of the 
cholera was comparatively inert. 
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When the plague visited London, 
how very ditferent was the state of 
things. Erasmus described London 
as horribly offensive, when “the 
floors were covered with bullrushes 
and clay, which were now and then 
renewed in such a manner, that the 
old bottom remained for twenty years 
together. Under it were concealed 
spittings, the contents of people’s 
stomachs, the filth of dogs as well as 
men, remnants of beer flung away, 
fish bones, and other noisome things, 
which I forbear to mention.” The 
visits of the plague, therefore, were 
not wonderful. On the contrary, 
thirty years ago, when the cholera 
here alarmed everybody, an experi- 
enced man, who knew the east, said, 
there is no analogy, the cholera will 
not do much harm in London, people 
are separated in roomy houses, and 
there is too much cleanliness ; only a 
few dirty places will be infected; the 
plague will not visit London now ; and 
he spoke truly, as was experienced. 
The vast aggregation of human 
beings collected in the metropolis, 
which is tripled since we have known 
it, or grown from one million tothree, 
is lodged in wider streets, and men 
exhale a purer atmosphere. Many 
dwell in the outskirts of the town, and 
from the facility of conveyance, sleep 
in the purest air. There is, indeed, a 
mighty change of habit. Merchants 
used to go to their country box on the 
Saturday, and return on the Monday, 
sleeping in town five nights in the 
week. We remember looking down 
from the top of the Monument nearly 
threescore years ago, and seeing be- 
neath our feet a very different sight 
from that at present presented to the 
view. Just beneath was theold Gothic 
London bridge, which dammed up 
the river, and when the tide turned 
set going ponderous waterworks, and 
creaking pumps, which uplifted the 
turbid Thames water, or rather forced 
it up for the supply of the city—that 
water which the citizens now hold in 
such disrepute. New wide streets 
open beneath that fine column; the 
old Custom-house has vanished; and 
in point of workmanship, though not 
in outline, the finest bridge in the 
world spans the river. Except the 
Church of St. Saviour’s, all the near 
view seems utterly foreign to the eyes 
that looked upon it at the first-men- 
tioned period, and all is for the better 
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twenty times over. Sir Christopher 
Wren’s Church, on the verge of the 
river, too, is cleared of its previous in- 
cumbrances. Whatmillionsof pounds 
have been expended on bridges, wharfs, 
and docks, within the gazer’s vision, 
none of which were in existence at 
the time of which we speak; to say 
nothing of the hissing steamboats, 
gliding along as it were by magic, 
which have superseded the miserable 
Thames wherries, and their boatmen’s 
impositions upon passengers. Thus, 
on every side, motion is cheaper and 
far more commodious, and the poorest 
may partake in it. 

Tower-hill, the Golgotha of regal 
vindictiveness, as well as of punish- 
ment for crime, has been made into a 
neat square, and planted; and the 
likeness of the spot to that in the ex- 
tant pictures of the execution of the 
rebel lords in 1745 is difficult to make 
out. The posts of the scaffold—they 
were seen there for centuries—are not 
now to be traced as to their exact site, 
and the Tower-ditch is made into a 
garden, still overlooked, it is true, by 
the “Towers of Julius.” All this is 
utterly different in aspect from what 
we remember it, and speaks at all 
events for the placability of the 
guns that still peep harmlessly through 
the embrasures. What scenes does 
not the sight of that fortress recall ? 
Among the latest of the more serious 
werecollect, was that of Horne Tooke, 
when the effort was made to convict 
him and others on a charge of treason. 
On entering the Tower, after the first 
day’s trial, having a slight cold, and 
feeling his throat affected, he put up 
his hand to it, and said to his guards, 
“This is a ticklish place, gentlemen, 
just now.” 

The sweeping away of a miserable 
street, called Butcher-row, and in 
fact the widening both streets close 
to St. Clement’s Church, in the Strand, 
thus rendering the access to Temple- 
bar much more spacious, was one of 
the earliest starts in the metropolitan 
improvements. These began in very 
slow time until the peace. Their de- 
tails are to be found in the Guide- 
books of the Metropolis, and need not 
be introduced here, the simple allu- 
sion being sufficient. It may, how- 
ever, be remarked, that the drainage 
had been always good into the Thames, 
but that the old and new works are 
constructed of perishable brick, and 
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will never rank with those of Rome, 
made by King Numa Pompilius, and in 
perfect order and use in the present 
day. Mentioning this to a party in- 
terested in the work, and saying the 
Roman king had built for posterity, 
he replied, “‘ Yes, that was the old- 
fashioned idea; but what the devil 
have we got to do with posterity?” 
This, it struck me, would do for a char- 
acteristic reply from an Anglo-Saxon 
to an old Roman, as being an admir- 
able illustration of their respective 
feelings upon asimilar point. Street 
upon street, and square upon square, 
have in building but answered to the 
improvement in social manners ; both 
have kept pace together. There is 
now aliberality of feeling, an amenity 
in intercourse, and comparatively no- 
thing of that party-hatred which once 
prevailed in politics, religion, and even 
in rival businesses. There seems, with 
much more decorum and order, an in- 
dulgence towards each other in mat- 
ters of opinion, once scarcely to be 
traced beyond the conduct of a few 
superior-minded individuals. This is 
now the general rule, the opposite 
being the exception. The odiwm theo- 
logium, the bitterest of all hatreds, 
like Pope and Pagan in the Pilgrim's 
Progress, only growls by the wayside, 
and is powerless formischief. Church- 
man and dissenter are no longer un- 
christian in their social bearing, but 
are willing to do good in company. 
While thus alluding to religion, the 
Wesleyan Methodist no longer pushes 
his enthusiasm to wildness, although 
he may still believe and assert that 
human learning is no needful acquisi- 
tion for the ministry. We once, in 
our youthful days, lived near a Wes- 
leyan chapel, the members of which 
were orderly people in their worship, 
except when they were visited by what 
they called a “revival ;” and this hap- 
pened whenever the ordinary services 
of the body worshipping were carried 
on by a preacher named Coke: some 
styled him Dr. Coke. Service in the 
chapel was performed once or twice 
on week-evenings as well as Sundays; 
but on week-days at a later hour, 
about seven or half-past seven o’ clock. 
I had often gone to bed ateighto’clock, 
tired with the play and schooling of 
the day, added to early rising, and 
been awoke by cries or screams from 
the chapel two or three hours after, 
even until midnight, or past. I learned 
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the next day that Dr. Coke had come, 
and there had been a “revival.” I 
had the curiosity to visit the chapel 
about eleven o'clock one night, and 
shall never forget the scene. Four 
or five men were praying at once in 
different places, surrounded by per- 
sons of both sexes, or the self-sup- 
posed conscience-stricken under the 
sermon. The women shrieked or cried 
aloud, the leading men prayed, and 
all was Babel confusion. The Metho- 
dist chapels were in those days rarely 
pewed, the congregation sat on forms. 
Some of the addresses or prayers were 
strange incoherencies, addressed to the 
women, pointedly sometimes, who re- 
plied, “Christ have mercy,” “ O, there 
are angels above us, I see them,” and 
similar exclamations. I do not re- 
member hearing any thing of unknown 
tongues, such as Irving conjured up. 
The noises, prayers, and weepings, con- 
tinued sometimes until two or three 
in the morning ; and the trampling of 
footsteps past the windows, back- 
wards and forwards, nearly all night, 
to the chapel, often kept me awake. 
Dr. Coke was a sort of apostle among 
the Wesleyans at that time; and when 
he left the town the revival continued 
for some time afterwards. Making 
an inquiry on the subject, of a Wes- 
leyan, of late years, he said, such ex- 
hibitions did not take place now, but 
he had heard of similar things. The 
early days of all religious bodies are 
marked by some eccentricities, which 
good sense afterwards casts into de- 
suetude. The Methodists now form 
a large and respectable body : time 
has sobered their effervescence. I 
remember a noble death of one of 
their ministers. The Anson frigate 
was embayed near the Lizard in 1808. 
The master, one of the survivors, told 
me that the captain, Ledyard, who 
perished, agreed with him there was 
no escape, and no alternative, but to 
run the frigate on a bar of sand, on 
which the sea was breaking in moun- 
tains. They laid the frigate broadside 
on, and the crew, over whom, vessel 
andall,the seabroke,made for the shore 
by the masts, which were cut away, 
and lay over onthe landside. Num- 
bers were washed off, or carried back 
by the water and perished. Many 
yersons were dragged out of the surf 
[ the people on shore, among whom 
was a Methodist minister, who had 
rode down on horseback to the fearful 
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scene. He saved three men, and in 
attempting to save the fourth, a wave 
swept him, horse and all, into the 
raging deep, where they perished. It 
was a death to be envied. When I 
stood on the spot afterwards, where 
so many had perished a little before, 
the sun shone brilliantly on the scene 
of havoc, the sea scarcely murmured 
on the sand, and I could not help 
thinking on the ocean’s deceitfulness, 


which looked— 


** As if it ne’er had man beguiled, 
And never would beguile him more.” 


I forget the name of the unfortunate 
preacher, but the master I often met 
afterwards in a line-of-battle ship, to 
which he had been appointed, and at 
the dinner-table it was more than 
once a subject of conversation, as I 
knew the locality. 

Speaking of the dinner-table, the 
hour for dining then was four o’clock, 
and at that hour the drum beat up 
roast beef at the quarters of the sol- 
diery. That was then the hour even 
in the dashing cavalry regiments. In 
town it enabled the higher class com- 
pany to attend the theatres, which is 
now impracticable. In those days the 
histrionic art flourished. I well re- 
member George Frederick Cooke as 
Richard III, the only actor that 
ever performed the character to my 
taste. Kean, great ouly by bursts, 
never looked the crookbacked king ; 
it was impossible to get over his 
smallness of person. Cooke, with his 
hooked and well-developed 
frame, looked the part to admiration. 
He lost himself from his habit of 
drinking. He was the only actor an 
audience ever excused for exhibiting 
that vice on the stage ; but his won- 
derful power in comedy as well as 
tragedy obtained him forgiveness. 
We once saw him stagger off the stage, 
and fall just within the curtain. How 
he remembered his part was won- 
derful, but even under such circum- 
stances he never was at a loss. He 
died in New York in 1812, worn out 
by intemperance. The Scotch could 
not tolerate him in Sir Archy M‘Sy- 
cophant, for in that comic character 
he was inimitable. 

The stage was in the zenith of ex- 
cellence before the boy Betty appear- 
ed; it declined from that time down 
to 1820, Kean’s appearance being a 
sort of revival of the preceding state 
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of the art. The days of Kemble, Sid- 
dons, and Young, in tragedy ; and of 
Munden, Jordan, Holman, Lewis, 
Faucet, and Dowton, in comedy, were 
the palmy days of the drama. The 
better informed in society led the pub- 
lic taste. When, from various causes, 
this ceased to be the case, the stage 
fell into its existing condition, sink- 
ing lower and lower to attract the 
“groundlings.” In France, they have 
one theatre for the people, and another 
for those who possess judgment and 
good taste. In England no author of 
creditwould think of trying atatragedy 
or comedy of the better class. Where- 
ever Shakspeare is expelled, there can 
be no hope of any thing like success 
in attempting dramatic composition 
worthy of attention, and persons of 
taste and education will not visit the 
theatre ; the drama of worth is ex 

tinct—Shakspeare is an exile in Ger- 
many and France, and Sheridan’s 
comedy is too refined for the present 
playgoing public. We have often at- 
tended the great theatres when a clear 
sight of the stage was difficult from the 
crowding. It isimpossibletodeny that 
the drama might be made an important 
source of instruction as well as amuse- 
ment, but then it must exist among a 
people of higher mental aspiration, 
and of more acute sensibility than the 
Saxon masses, which in the present 
day it is become the fashion to flatter 
inordinately. This decay of rational 
amusement, or the substitution of an 
inferior class of the same order of 
things, is a sign of the times, perhaps 
of a too rapid movement among those 
who would be more solidly benefited 
by a system of slower and less super- 
ficial instruction. The regular drama 
was once a source of pleasure to well 
educated and thinking persons, in 
place of those low farces generally 
imported from abroad, and with sense- 
less pantomime become the staple. It 
would be well if we imitated the 
French, and kept the genuine drama 
apart, and open at different hours, to 
accommodate those who retain a re- 
gard for that which has ever been 
considered a refined and elevated 
amusement. The capacity of the mul- 
titudinous intellect is greatly over- 
rated among the northern nations. It 
imitates its superiors in life in every 
thing, and as no one is worthy through 
imitation, the assumption rules, one 
taking from another, and not think- 
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ing for himself. How should any 
order of society do so, when society 
itself is butabundleof habits? Among 
the well-informed in the present day, 
there seems much less gregariousness 
than in the past time, hence the want 
of more united efforts to lead the vul- 
gar into better tastes, in place of their 
cherishing a self-consequence, which 
leads them to treat slightingly what 
they do not comprehend. The modes 
of present enjoyment, too, seem to 
border more on personal isolation 
than they used to do. 

We observe, in the metropolis par- 
ticularly, that the intercourse of 
friends is less frequent than it was 
half a century ago, owing to the vast 
extent of the urban superficies. It 
costs a journey of a dozen miles out 
and home tomakea morning call of ten 
minutes, and time is always scanty 
amid a scene so motive. ‘The land- 
holders and builders have found it to 
their profit to cover as much ground 
as possible in place of building loftily, 
by which something would be saved. 
The toils of business occupy doublethe 
time they did two or three score years 
ago, when the capital was only about 
one-third of its present magnitude. 
The consequence was, that friendships 
were more cordial, the people met often- 
er than they can possibly afford to do 
now. Friendships will cool for lack 
of collision. Half a day sacrificed for 
a call of only afew minutes’ duration, 
is a heavy tax, hence people now meet 
much less frequently, and in a more 
formal manner when they do. They 
are become separated by great dis- 
tances, and time is dearer. Except 
with people of fortune, this consump- 
tion of half a day to pay a ten mi- 
nutes’ compliment is often neglected, 
and acquaintance cools into forgetful- 
ness. <A circle of “friends” in com- 
mon parlance, often originates and 
becomes bounded rather by locality 
and accessibility than any thing else, 
“friends of necessity” rather than 
choice, with the name, but not the 
nature. Thus fresh circles of “friends” 
have been formed, and discardedasthe 
domicile is changed and the hospit- 
able virtues of old become mere imi- 
tations. 

The love of ostentation is another 
remarkable feature of the day. The 
desire to keep up appearances is much 
stronger now than it was formerly, 
and people seem to think less of 
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themselves than of the show they 
can display. Formerly it was the 
man himself—now it is the goods 
with which he is surrounded that 
must be admired, or rather, made at- 
tractive to society. Many live in ex- 
pensive mansions who expend a third 
of their incomes in rent and taxes in 
order to be esteemed more opulent 
than they are in reality. A return 
dinner or two now and then is all 
their outlay beyond a narrow expen- 
diture, or, perhaps, two or three even- 
ing parties in the season. All is sys- 
tematized and calculated. Wealthy 
people exercise their hospitality with 
much less of ceremony than of yore ; 
but there is little of that genial in- 
tercourse which has conversation for 
its principal object. All is a set 
affair, “Come at seven, and walk 
away from the drawing-room at 
eleven,” is the plain English of a 
modern dining-out. As to an even- 
ing party, it may be written, “tea, 
standing room, and a French leave.” 
One or the other are the offices of 
modern civility. It was formerly dif- 
ferent. If some sat too long after 
dinner—moderate men did not—there 
was conversation often of interest, 
if the. opportunity were sometimes 
abused. There was often the play of 
wit, and conversation of an improving 
character. There is nothing to inter- 
est now, which is not of itself merely 
animal enjoyment, about which men of 
healthy appetites care little—the beef 
at home being as satisfactory as the 
turtle abroad. It isthe company one 
meets, not the dishes, that should draw 
men of mark to a dinner-table out of 
their own houses, unless they are 
aldermanic animals, or apician feed- 
ers, the society of neither of whom 
would be sought by men of intellect 
under the idea of enjoyment. There 
is nothing so unpleasant as to have to 
say to oneself on leaving a dinner- 
table or a route, which has passed in 
utter negation, “had it not been to 
oblige so-and-so, who would have 
thought me ill-natured, I would not 
have gone to such an entertainment. 
It was not worth the trouble of dress- 
ing for.’ Here we have not changed 
for the better, especially as the con- 
versation of the day is generally 
pitched to suit the lowest intellectual 
guest at the table, because he can 
talk loudest and most fluently about 
nothing. We can remember dinners 
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that were feasts indeed, where “ Attic 
taste with wine” was dispensed, and 
something was certain to be learned 
if we were not amused as well. The 
times have changed, and, according to 
the adage, “tempora mutantur et nos 
mutamur ab illis,’ we change with 
them ; but it must not be supposed 
that in the present case the memory 
of the past jaundices the present. 
The comparison just made is so far 
impartial that it has emanated from 
more than one, and is conformable to 
whatrecordscan showin the dangerous 
but unmistakable characters of print- 
ing. 

The neatness of the Londoner’s 
house in the suburbs is much greater 
of late years than formerly. His 
garden-plot is more carefully kept, al- 
though his flowers are peppered with 
the chimney blacks which in certain 
states of the air descend in showers 
from the aerial clouds of suspended 
coal-dust levigated by the fires, and 
floating. This powder in the air 
some Cockney mathematicians caleu- 
late equal to three or four chaldrons 
of the best Newcastle always in sus- 
pension. Certain it is, that if the 
nose be blackened ever so frequently 
by contact with a flower, the perfume 
is still scarcely perceptible. Even 
the gardens with flowers, which in a 
warm sunny morn or eve exhale so 
much fragrance in the country, whe- 
ther in village or town gardens, ex- 
hale none in London. Foreigners 
often make the remark, “ your flow- 
er-gardens exhale no perfume ;” yet 
once clear of the streets and buildings 
for a mile or two, even the wild flow- 
ers give out their fragrance as else- 
where, unless the wind blow the 
blacks from the atmosphere of the 
capital in the direction of the observer. 
Herschel, twenty miles away, found 
them in the air with his telescope, 
and at first thought them to be crows. 
The odour of London is perceptible 
miles off if the wind blows towards 
the traveller who approaches it after 
a long absence. This was not so 
much noted formerly, though three- 
score years ago we remember children 
who could not read writing, and 
never were in London, yet could al- 
ways tell a London letter, 200 miles 
away, by putting it to the nose. The 
smoky taint was distinguishable 
enough. 

The little Cockney dwelling, so 
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neat and trim, is so perhaps because 
the Londoner has not room and verge 
enough to be slovenly, as country 
people are almost certain to be com- 
pared with the present citizens. In 
the country, where room is ample 
and materials cheap, the ease of the 
attainment mars the undertaking. 
Fifty years ago the neatness displayed 
about the smaller London habita- 
tions was not at all equal to what it 
is at present. The muslin window 
curtain, the fancy table, with its 
flowers or vase of gold fish placed in 
view, or the artificial flower-glass 
covered, even in the room that only 
boasts a single front window, speaks 
of modern snugness and neatness—in 
fact, of the English word “comfort” — 
the beholder, seldom considering how 
much more of business toil now than 
of old, must be exacted to support 
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even that blameless enjoyment than 
in the country, with its healthier and 
more homely dwellings. With some, 
it is true, the appearance thus made 
is a part of that love of show which is 
believed by ignorant people to cir- 
cumscribe all that is worthy in so- 
ciety, for on the edge of bankruptcy 
or in the tide of prosperity the eye 
discerns no difference, because the 
thing has become a habit ; and, there- 
fore, while we commend, we must 
not suppose it more indicative of 
merit or demeritin the exhibition, than 
the tie of a neckcloth or shoestring. 
Still the eye of the street-passenger 
profits by it, for it gratifies that love 
of neatness and cleanliness so remark- 
able in general, even in some of the 
humbler cottages, according.to the 
means of the inmate. 


STORY OF THE THREE HUSBANDS AND THEIR THREE WIVES. 


A TURKISH TALE, 


THE PACHA AND THE SULTANA. 


A SULTAN once bestowed his daughter, 
In marriage, on a grand pacha ; 

But all too dear, alas! he bought her— 
Her lightest wish became his law. 


His four plump wives, divorced, must fly, 
She sells his slaves, both black and white ; 
Then brings her negroes, each a spy, 
Her Odalisques, and each a fright. 


In short, his life was not his own, 
For had he in the least offended, 
If to the sultan it were known, 
The bowstring soon that life had ended 


She died, her husband was resigned ; 
She was at rest, and he in peace, 
Forgetting she had left behind, 
A girl who well supplied her place, 


And mindful of her high descent, 
Her mother’s jewelled poignard wore : 
At first, he hoped no harm she meant, 
Although an ugly look it bore. 


3ut soon the harém was in hot water, 
Black, brown, and fair fied for their lives ; 
At last, one morn he fairly caught her, 
Bam booing smartly three new wives. 


Poor man, even yet, he scarce had dared 
To be so brisk, and so newfangled, 

If, two days back, he had not heard, 
The good old sultan had been strangled. 
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“Daughter of Eblis,” thus he said, 
“Out thou shalt go this very day. 

Ho! Murad, hither: see that maid, 
Say wilt thou wed her—ay or nay?” 


Murad, who once had led a band 
Of robbers on the mountain sward, 
Now bold of heart, and quick of hand, 
Was captain of the body-guard. 


Such rapid rise is often seen, 

By those who dwell in Eastern clime, 
The grand pacha himself had been, 

A barber’s boy in former time. 


And many a wealthy merchant knew 
His highness still both shaved and bled ; 
Whilst still a wild marauding crew, 
Misnamed a guard, fierce Murad led. 


THE EXPULSION. 


The rite is o’er, the cadi goes, 
Leila goes off the moment after, 
Whilst as she went a peal arose, 
Of wild, unchecked, triumphant laughter. 


But who can tell the pang she felt, 

When those three sweet Circassian roses 
Tore the rich dagger from her belt, 

To hang its diamonds in their noses ! 


The very noses she had pulled. 
Her wardrobe they at once had seized : 
Shawls, jewels, furs, brocades they culled, 
And confiscated what they pleased. 


She goes, but no tall Ethiops wait her, 
With gilded litter at the door ; 

On an old camel’s hump they seat her, 
And one old black her bundle bore. 


Yet reft of power, pursued by hate, 
One loving heart clung to the bride ; 

Her little dog rushed thro’ the gate, 
And trotted by her camel's side. 


MURAD AND LEILA. 


The bridegroom sits in silent state, 
Smoking, ’till all his plans were ripe : 

‘My lady waits you”—‘“ Let her wait ;” 
Then leisurely refilled his pipe. 


He comes. She looks as black as night, 
Her dog seems bent on mischief too. 

It growls—he kicks ; it turns to bite— 
Out with a flash his sabre flew. 


With head and body parted wide, 
Behold the hapless cur lie dead, 

Then turning to the astounded bride, 
With a grim smile, dark Murad said— 
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“Be not alarmed my Orient pearl,” 
Then wiped his sabre on her gown, 
I kick whoever dares to snarl, 
’Tis when they snap, I smite them down.”’ 


His meaning glance as Leila caught, 
She felt it boded some disaster ; 

So bowed, and took him, as she ought, 
Both as her husband and her master. 


THE TAILOR AND THE TARTAR. 


Though high the harém’s dread towers arise, 
The guards though grisly, thick the veils, 
Each Nubian slave hath ears and eyes, 
And a long tongue to carry tales. 


So when in the bazaar you meet him, 
That horrid scimitar laid by, 

With coffee, pipe, and sweetmeats treat him, 
And vast amusement he’ll supply. 


The news through Bagdad quickly ran, 
How Leila’s temper had submitted ; 
All wondered, laughed, admired the man, 

And vowed she had been rightly fitted. 


A tailor who for years had been, 
In due subjection to his wife, 
Resolved to emulate that scene, 
Ay! at the hazard of his life. 


In desperate haste his way he took, 
To where his sovereign lady sat, 
And calling up a savage look, 
Out thro’ the window flung her cat. 


3ut soon she realized his fears, 
Springing like panther on her prey ; 

She clawed his face, she boxed his ears, 
One-half his beard she tore away. 


Then with a gesture grand, sublime, 
“ Begone you fool, too long you tarried ; 
You should have known the fitting time, 
And killed the cat the day you married.” 


L’ENVOI AUK DEMOISELLES. 


Fair maiden, when you read this poem, 
If wise you be, be this your plan,— 

Wed not a robber, if you know him ; 
Marry a tailor, if you can. 


AUX DAMOISEAUX. 


And you, young Turks, for once be wise, 
Choose prudent, gentle, loving wives ; 
Each home will prove a paradise, 
Each cat live nine long happy lives. 


R. E. 8. 
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MILDRINGTON THE BARRISTER.—A ROMANCE OF TWO SYRENS. 


PART VIII, 


Das wafer raufdt, das wajjer fefwoll 
Medhts ihm den nadhten Fug 

Sein hers wuds ihm fo fehnfudtsvoll 
Wie hei der liebshen Grug. 

Sie fpradt zu ihm, fie fang gu ihm 
Da war’s um ihn gefdeln. 


Vil. 
CROWNED. 


At breakfast next morning—which 
was tolerably late, we may be sure— 
this business was a positive god- 
send. The genteel public there as- 
sembled were greedy for “further 
particulars.” They hungered for de- 
tails to the full as much as any de- 
vourer of the weekly papers after a 
good sensation murder or conflagra- 
tion. But our hero was the centre 
and focus ofall. It would have been 
a vulgar ordinary thing but for that 
dazzling piece of Bayard chivalry for 
which it was background. The 
stables thus became ennobled and glo- 
rified stables, and indeed, in the some- 
what prosy round of country-town 
events, such a dash of poetry comes 
very gratefully. It was a bit of the 
genuine old knighthood—a page from 
the “ Idylls of the King,” though it 
was, as Mr. Dipwith said to a friend, 
disparagingly, “all about a horse.” 
For there was the real personal dan- 
ger, and the presence of mind—and 
the courage, and that little romance 
of its being a lady’s horse, and Miss 
Boleyn’s. Of course, had it been a 
pure farm-horse and drudging beast 
of burden, he would have done the 
same. 

Unconsciously, too (as we must sup- 
ose), Mr. Mildrington increased this 
interest and popularity. For coming 
down early, and when but afew were 
present, he gave a lively and graphic 
account of the business, colouring it 
up with much power, but totally sup- 
pressing all reference to the famous 
rescue. So that when they came in 
full possession of the facts, and he was 
hailed with Io pzeans, and crowned 


Githe—Derv Fifer. 


with garlands tumultuously, his mo- 
dest prowess stood out far the more 
conspicuously on account of his pre- 
vious silence. 

From that hour, he was Imperator. 
The other men sunk into humdrum 
prosy units, whose life was unmarked 
with glorious deeds. He was the 
splendid Knight Mildrington. Ladies 
looked on him with an interest reach- 
ing almost to tenderness ; and Miss 
Boleyn made to hima grateful speech 
of thanks, with something very like 
emotion. Someway,too,by that process 
of filtration which prevailsinall indis- 
criminate societies of men and women, 
it had reached Miss Boleyn’s ears, 
and those of the company generally, 
that the brave Indian Irregular had 
rather hung back when the service of 
danger was offered to him. 

This recreancy was whispered 
about privately, and the Indian was 
held in just disparagement by the 
whole world. Miss Boleyn was posi- 
tively scornful in her bearing to him. 
We may be sure this Eastern did not 
too much love our hero. He found 
himself dwarfed, and fairly eclipsed. 


Vill. 


FURTHER GLORIES, 


AND so another day sped by, and 
the glories of Mildrington accumulat- 
ed. Positively, all things seemed to 
conspire to try the man’s resolution 
unfairly—-to dazzle his brain. For 
even that very night it was given out 
that there was to be an election meet- 
ing in the Victoria Hall, over at Dip- 
chester—where young Misseltoe, Vis- 
count Hartletop’s eldest son, had 
invited the intelligent electors of the 
borough to meet him, and hear his 
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views and those of his friends. It 
was to be a sort of little gala, for the 
distinguished persons staying at 
Churstone ; and they were all to be 
driven over in many carriages (Chur- 
stone Boleyn could bear any strain in 
reference to the carrying powers of 
his establishment) to see the enter- 
tainment. 

It was whispered, too, that various 
gentlemen of the party were to lend 
aid to their friend and cause by 
speeches. It was known for certain 
that Mr. Mildrington would address 
the intelligent electors. Churstone 
Boleyn, with more good-nature than 
could reasonably be expected to find 
room about the stiff joints and hinges 
of his interior human apparatus, had 
taken him aside privately and said, 
“Really now—really he was anxious 
he should have this opportunity. 
There was no knowing what might 
come, you see, of h’m—little chances 
like this. Persons, you know, of sta- 
tion—that could be of use—would be 
there; and when he told him that 
Lord Lambkin, whom he knew well, 
was brother-in-law to the Chan- 
cellor, he need not add more.” Mil- 
drington thanked him cordially, and 
said he would try a few words. 
Capua must have enfeebled his wits 
sadly, for to get these few words 
ready, which to one of his calling 
would be a matter of barely a minute 
or two, took him a couple of careful 
hours’ thought before going to bed 
the night before. 

There was quite a festival at Dip- 
chester that night. The Victoria 
Rooms, with which was indeed in- 
corporated the Dipchester Literary 
Atheneum, was all ablaze with 
lights; and the intelligent electors, 
with the ladies of the intelligent 
electors, very smart and burnished 
up, and in their Sunday clothes, were 
gathered in the body of the hall to 
hear the clever London gentlemen 
talk. There were reserved seats and 
unreserved seats, and seats which 
were neither reserved nor unreserved, 
at least, having no such denomination, 
and there were places where there were 
no seats at all; and some very stout 
clean pink gentlemen who bore white 
tapering lances of office, pointed the 
way totheseatsandtothenoseats. No 
doubt they found that mysterious and 
inscrutable pleasure in the manipula- 
tion of those emblems of temporary 
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power, which has characterized every 
age and race of man. There must have 
been stewards beyond question, with 
wands of the period to point out the 
various blocks and classified qualifica- 
tion at the grand procession into the 
ark. 

There was unbounded applause as 
the distinguished party emerged from 
a side door on to the platform (on 
which Benowski, the Polish conjurer, 
had stood only last week, in his ele- 
gant entertainment of parlour magic 


‘and unmatched feats of Preestidigita- 


tion, and the posters of that eminent 
conjurer were yet to be read upon the 
portals of the edifice), and after a 
decent pause, Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
with a sudden twist of his screw 
bolt, wrenched himself straight, and 
in a short sapless speech, suggestive 
of dry sherry, begged to move that 
Lord Lambkin do take the chair. This 
being seconded, the nobleman alluded 
to—a nobleman with jagged gray 
whiskers, and an irregular dog’s tooth 
very prominent, which gave him the 
normal look of an aristocratic ogre, 
trying to look pleasant, moved him- 
self from a chair into the centre 
chair, and amid much noise, meant 
for general approval, the ceremony of 
taking the chair was happily gone 
through. The noble person then 
raising himself on to his legs, and 
making a liberal exhibition of the 
prominent dog’s fang, proceeded to 
introduce his “‘ young friend” to the 
meeting in a few appropriate obser- 
vations. These being done, he with- 
drew the dog’s fang from further public 
notice, and was absorbed into the arm- 
chair for the rest of the evening, 
until moved therefrom in due form. 
Then came the turn of the “young 
friend,” a fair and noble youth, of a 
milky temperament, his upper lip 
flowering over with a light amber 
down. He was nervous, as such 
milky youths usually are, and had to 
be stimulated with rude encourage- 
ment from behind—sotto voces from 
the lips of Captain Munro, Hon. Mr. 
Dipwith, and others—of a “Go it, my 
boy! Give it to them now.” His 
oration was short, and, it must be said, 
sadly disjointed. Hehopedthey would 
all rally round the glorious constitu- 
tion. He was for hearths and homes, 
and, he would add, altars! He looked 
forward to the time when every rood 
should maintain an honest son of la- 
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bour. He trusted that for the sake 
of these principles they would lend 
him a generous support; and after 
rallying round their hearths and 
homes, and, he might add again, altars, 
he trusted that they would in a sort 
of supplemental manner rally trium- 
phantly round him, vindicate the 
glorious principles of their immortal 
constitution, and—put him at the head 
of the poll! 

This rather prosaic descent notwith- 
standing, the speech was received with 
tremendous approbation. And then 
it came to Mr. Mildrington’s turn. 

Through the agency of retainers of 
the great house of Churstone, and 
of those in communication with the 
retainers, it had been rumoured 
through the little town that an orator 
of brilliant parts and considerable 
repute was to address the meeting 
that night. So when Mr. Mildrington 
stood forward, the light falling on his 
clear, bright classical face, and a quiet 
assured confidence and possession of 
his audience, the agricultural bump- 
kins, who had crowded in from the 
sutrounding localities, together with 
the plain one-idead operatives and 
tradesmen indigenous to the place, felt 
at once that here was a trained and 
skilled mind about to deal with them; 
something, indeed, very different from 
the heavy clods and local marls of 
the district. So bumpkins and opera- 
tives broke out together into a hum 
of subdued applause as he stood for- 
ward, and began to speak to their dull 
intellects. 

He fell at first into a pleasant lively 
conversational disquisition, humorous, 
genial, and of such humour and 
quaintness as would fit with tolerable 
accuracy the bore of the agricultural 
mind. He let off a local rocket or 
two, which exploded among the local 
susceptibilities, and extorted a bucolic 
guffaw. He then glided on smoothly 
to politics, and began to wash in, with 
bright transparent colours, a broad 
bold sketch ot the parties of the time, 
with their scenery and live figures, 
and puppets, and strings, and wires, 
and traps, and general mysteries. The 
grand play-house was the same all the 

ear round; the boards were the same; 
ut new companies of players came 
and succeeded each other; and send- 
ing out placards, and covering the 
dead walls and boardings with flam- 
ing posters and specious promises of 
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novelties, played exactly the same 
pieces as the departed comedians. 

This reached the agricultural mind. 
They had seen Jingler’s famous troupe 
enter the town triumphant; at the 
head of a superb procession, Jingler 
himself guiding a magnificent car of 
gold, somewhat approaching the shape 
of a lion, in which were crowded, 
with much inconvenience, the musi- 
cians of the society. And they had 
seen Jingler’s unrivalled troupe pass 
away, and be succeeded by Davis’s 
Unique Hippodrome; yet which in no 
degree transcended the splendours of 
Jingler’s. It, therefore, came home 
to them. 

A dry tightened expression came 
over the face of Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., for this idea of low strollers 
associated with the Great Party of 
which he was a member; but, of 
course, an instant’s reflection showed 
him that the Great Party could not 
have been alluded to at all, as being 
above the mere vulgar conditions of 
party. Then Mr. Mildrington went 
on to show, pleasantly, how beneficial 
in some degree to the whole country 
was this rotation of party crops. 
How, after, a fair growth of good 
green Whiggery, might be laid down 
a small Radical patch, and, finally, a 
sound wholesome breadth of Tory 
turnips. Raising the two first were 
useful as alteratives, and got ready 
the ground for the really good and 
substantial produce on which the po- 
litical farmer was to lean. For, after 
all, it came back to this, that there 
must be the one rich and fruitful sub- 
soil in the country; and though the 
surface might change and fluctuate,and 
profuse harrowing and weeding pre- 
sent many shapes, still under all the 
furrows of party lay the grand steady 
fruitful element, the firm steady basis 
of old institutions, of old manners— 
the firm bulwark against violent 
change and revolutionary novelties ;— 
in short, the old steady Conservative 
agriculture, which was fixed, yet pro- 
gressive ; which did not cling stupidl 
to the old faith, but advanced with 
the age, and worked with new ma- 
chinery, and newer powers. There 
were steam ploughs now-a-days, and 
steam-winnowing engines; yet, surely, 
it was still a plough, and winnowing 
still. It was the very salt of the 

ound—the old spirit which stole 
into the composition of even the most 
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contradictory systems; and thus, in the 
Whig treatment—and even in the pure 
Radical agriculture, which was hur- 
ried and violent, and by burning and 
other lawless handling of the surface, 
wished to force a crop—the old Con- 
servative leaven’ was strong. And 
so Mr. Mildrington proceeded to ex- 
hibit to his delighted bucolic hearers, 
a sort of Pantheistic theory of Con- 
servatism, very artfully framed, and 
which might do for a sort of liberal 
creed as well, only a little subdued in 
its tones. For by insisting so on the 
small shades of difference between 
the creed of his heroes, he insinuated 
very slily that this old creed might 
have taken the hues of the newer, 
rather than that the newer had shaped 
itself by the universal pattern of the 
old. 1 am afraid our hero was 
only bantering our poor rustics in 
his encomium, who, however, en- 
dorsed every sentiment rapturously, 
and welcomed the farming metaphors 
specially with delight. Churstone Bo- 
leyn, M.P., was growing complacent 
and really proud of the distinguished 
person he had had the honour of im- 
porting into the district. The other 
great panjams of the party applauded 
and magnified this brilliant display. 
It had been long before their dull 
round of provincial harangues had 
been animated by such a display. 
Though scarcely comprehending it in 
its entirety, they had a dim sense, 
these men of the plough, that here 
was the afilatus of the true metro- 
politan divinity. Though they could 
not understand, they could adore. 

Churstone Boleyn, then, positively 
looked on him with pride—spoke to 
him with something that bordered 
pretty nearly on affection. In the 
faces of the other men and women of 
Churstone there was a certain awe 
and submission. 


IX. 
10 PEAN! 


Sap Churstone Boleyn to him, going 
home together in the procession of 
carriages— 

“A wonderful treat—positively 
magnificent—such a sensation. Lord 
Lambkin says he must speak with his 
brother-in-law, the Lord Chancellor, 
at once. My dear sir, we must bring 
you forward. You will be of immense 
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help to us. We want just such a 
man as you. Really—pon my word 
—quite surprised—treally.” 

At home, the ladies, metaphorically 
speaking, sang hymns in honour of 
his triumph. These are your true 
appreciations and clacqueurs. In the 
the male mind lurks always some in- 
tolerance of another male. He deems 
praise of another his own depreci- 
ation ; any incense to be burnt, must 
be burnt before his own personal 
altar. The curling and fragrant 
eddies ascending in another’s honour, 
are ungrateful in his nostrils. And 
thus, for genuine impartial encomium 
turn to gentle female lips. 

Churstone Boleyn came back again 
and again to the subject. Upon his 
word—really now—so surprised — 
never should have thought it—most 
wonderful ! 

Mrs. Mildrington stood by, and 
literally fattened on these testimo- 
nials. They were more nutritious 
than manna from heaven. There 
was the fire of triumph glaring in 
her eye. 

“We must get him forward,” con- 
tinued Churstone Boleyn ; “such a 
man would be of signal service to our 
party. We want a man—Lord Lamb- 
kin saysso. He says he will speak to 
his brother-in-law, whom, you know, 
is the Lord Chancellor. And I think 
really, there is old Towler Tomline, 
the Recorder of Stayleigh Burren— 


just by here—they tell me he is close 


on seventy. With management he 
could be got to retire—we must look 
about these things.” 

These provincial recorderships are 
rich legal plums—very desirable for 
cadets of the Bar. Mildrington had 
often coveted such. Mrs. Mildrington 
was still looking on triumphant—ex- 
ulting. Presently approaches Miss 
Boleyn—no longer the insolent free- 
lance of society, not scornful, nor dis- 
dainful, but curiously softened and 
subdued ; that little constraint per- 
ceptible in her manner of late had 
passed away. Shecameup to him, and 
spoke with a strange freedom, a little 
dashed with shyness, her face suffused 
with a generous enthusiasm. 

“It was delightful,” she said; “I 
have not heard anything so delight- 
ful for a long time ; I must praise it ; 
such brilliance, such,” &e. 

And in this key she rang many 
changes. <A little confused by this un- 
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conventional testing, and from so un- 
likely a quarter, our hero absolutely 
began to stammer out some clumsy 
acknowledgement. Through a long 
life there are a few such stray nights 
dotted up and down through many 
years—nights of intoxicating triumph, 
when the head swims, and there seems 
a soft amber light abroad, a night 
inexpressibly sweet to look back to. 
Mr. Mildrington did, indeed, seem 
all that night moving in a dream! 
These copious draughts of praise are 
as bewildering as draughts of alcohol. 
This was a very happy night. 

The Indian alone of the company 
grudged him incense. Nay, he was 
rather inclined to be sneering. He 
did not love Mr. Mildrington or his 
triumphs too well. It is to be 
suspected that his feelings almost 
bordered on a sort of genteel and po- 
lite hatred—that hatred-which does 
not offend against the hundred and 
one commandments of genteel society. 
We must have indulgence, after all, 
for this poor Eastern, thus uncere- 
moniously pushed from his pedestal. 
He had come with the secret under- 
standing that he was to be chief- 
that he was to rule roast, as it were, 
and boiled promiscuously—and here 
he was, his carver rudely snatched 
from him. Some allowance, too, 
must be made for the universal law, 
before alluded to, that cruel male in- 
tolerance, which is instinctive almost. 

“Very clever,” he said, to Churs- 
tone Boleyn, who was still chanting 
his old burden. “ Most singular— 
quite taken by surprise, assure you— 
never expected—Lord Chancellor bro- 
ther-in-law”—“ very clever, indeed. 
He gave those clowns the best dress- 
ing I ever heard. It did one’s heart 
good ; and the fools thought he was 
praising them all the time.” 

“ Him—him !” said Churstone Bo- 
leyn, stiffly ; “I think you misappre- 
hend the drift of Mr. Mildrington’s 
remarks.” 

“Good gracious!” said the other, 
“is it possible you did not see he was 
laughing in his sleeve at them the 
whole time? It was the best piece 
of irony I have listened to for some 
time.” 

“T still think,” said Churstone Bo- 
leyn, with a smile of pity, “ that you 
can scarcely have caught the drift of 
the argument, It did not lie on the 


” 
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surface, perhaps; it required very 
close attention to follow.” 

The Indian Irregular bit his lip, 
and did not press the matter. 

When they were all in their rooms 
that night, and Mr. Mildrington was, 
as usual, travelling once more over 
the events of the day—pasing up and 
down with eager strides—there came 
to his room-door a tap, and his mo- 
ther entered. Never was that Queen 
Regnant so exultant ; the light of tri- 
umph wasinhereyes. Herson thought 
she had grown a whole decade of years 
younger. She poured out a flood of 
hurried, disjointed jubilee—she crown- 
ed him over and over again—she sang 
hallelujahs over him. Ah, these mo- 
thers! they relish our triumphs and 
little victories with the keenest zest 
of all. 

“Tcanonly stay amoment,” shesaid, 
“but I wished to tell you—before you 
went to bed ; [have just been speaking 
to Churstone—the man is wild about 
you, and quite eager for the business— 
he as much as hinted it tome. He will 
make you a member of parliament— 
he will push you forward—he will 
do everything for you; and, my 
dear boy, you have only to ask for 
his daughter to have her. I know 
this. Everything goes right ; but we 
must strike at once—lose not a mo- 
ment. You are too retiring, my dear 
child, and do not work your oppor- 
tunities. But I must not scold you 
to-night ; your mother must help you 
a little. I shall tell you to-morrow 
how I have been helping you.” 

And thus, with a meaning look, the 
queen mother vanished, leaving her 
son in a strange flurry, whirl, and 
mystification. And yet the feeling 
was not wholly ungrateful. It was 
very sweet—these waves and sweet 
waters of temptation tiding. 


X. 
UNDER WHICH KING, BEZONIAN ? 


NExT morning the mail bag came in 
swollen with letters,and the Churstone 
Boleyn seneschal stole in, cat-like, 
into Mildrington’s darkened chamber 
while that gentleman dozed, and laid 
some half-a-dozen despatches softly 
beside the little pail of hot water. 
When the time came for rising, our 
royal prince, who came to earth with 
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a complacent stateliness which was 
really pardonable, considering the 
adulation of his subjects of these 
later days, let his eye fall upon the 
line of “ favours,” and became, with 
a sort of jar, a mere subject again. 
These practical tokens always awa- 


kened him from his dreams; first of 


all, for that little foreign hand which 
he knew very well—or rather first for 
that blue wire-wove, red-sealed par- 
allelogram, outspeaking of weighty 
affairs of state. Business first, We., 
the true canon of a steady success, 
as we all know. Our domestic joys 
keep ever so long in excellent pre- 
servation. Hearken to the “favour” 
of Messrs. Tippet and Perkyns—emi- 
nent solicitors. 


“In re DocKINGToNS Minors. 
Laburnum Chambers. 
“DEAR Srr,—We are much sur- 
prised at the strange way you have 
treated us and our business. We 
were informed by your clerk that 
you had left town for a few days, a 
step which came on us very much by 
surprise. However, anxious to ac- 
commodate, we, with much difficulty, 
got Dockingtons Minors put very low 
in his Honour’s list, depending on your 
clerk’s positive assurance that you 
were to be back in two or three days 
at furthest. More than a week has 
now elapsed. The case was called on 
yesterday and struck out. We must 
request that any papers you have of 
ours may be forthwith returned to us, 
as we cannot again peril our clients’ 
interests in this way. 
“We remain, Sir, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Trpret and PERKYNs.” 


Mr. Mildrington twisted up his 
solicitors’ communication into a very 
tight and bulgy allumette. 

“These low drudging, scrivening, 
serfs,” he said, with disgust, and a 
little vexation, “who squeeze out 
their miserable guineas, as from a 
spent lemon. Let them keep their 
shabby drippings ; I don’t want them, 
thank Heaven. Lecture me! Bring 
me to task like one of their own 
scribbling slaves! Confound their 
impudence,” added Mr. Mildrington, 
ina rage. “I shan’t soil my fingers 
any longer with their filthy moneys,” 
and with this splendid resolution, 
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Mr. Mildrington smiled and tossed it 
into the grate; “ Wigley should have 
looked to that,” he said, reflectively. 

Another blue packet, revoltingly 
blunt and business-like, from Fyles 
and Son, Turpin’s Inn, a great fa- 
mily house, who did all private busi- 
ness, nuptials, mortgaging, and other- 
wise, for Earl Paddington, Lord Lam- 
beth, and other persons of quality. 
Men with an air of confidential aris- 
tocracy, with their legal office sanc- 
tified over with the savour of haute 
volée; and from this sound, fruity, 
crusted vintage of the law, which 
had the bouquet of the cellars of the 
great, came this letter, It was dated 
on the preceding day. 


“Turpin’s Inn. 
“DeaR Srr,—The affair of the 
Viscount Candlemas has turned up 
again quite suddenly. We wish to 
see you at once, to arrange a meet- 
ing for to-morrow with Mr. Effer 
Vessing, Q.C., at his chambers ; you 
know all the facts and the law of the 
business, so it is of the last import- 
ance that you should meet Mr. Ves- 
sing. We have taken the liberty of 
fixing four o’clock for the hour, as 
the matter is so pressing, and send 
you a brief with this. Viscount 

Candlemas will be present himself. 

“We remain, dear Sir, 
“Yours sincerely, 
“Jos. Fytes and Son.” 


From Jos. Fyles and Son, had 


flowed many fees steadily. A full 
and strong current, not by any 


means intermittent. Jos. Fyles and 
Son were but mere conduit pipes for 
the guineas of peers. Jos. Fyles and 
Son might be regarded in the light 
of a purely legal farm-yard bird, that 
laid golden fees, and would, in all 
human probability, continue to pro- 
duce the precious eggs. Those were 
no drippings of Jos. Fyles and Son ; 
and, therefore, scarcely to be despised. 
Mr. Mildrington looked at the solemn 
official characters reflectively. 

“ They are allin a conspiracy against 
me,” he said, pettishly. ‘ How can I 
go to-day? It would be impossible.” 


Impossible, for the reason that the 
grand dramatic performance was fixed 
for that night—the galaxy of splen- 
dour—the crown.of the whole—the 
apotheosis of Mildrington. 


But he 
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would not admit that as any respect- 
able reason. On such grounds he 
must, to save appearances with him- 
self even, have refused the motion with 
costs. No—this was more the theory : 
“To give up just as the game was 
in my hands-—the Chancellor’s bro- 
ther in-law—Churstone Boleyn—Miss 

, no.’ It was madness, sheer 
madness. True he did not act—took 
no part whatever. But you will not 
understand that he is not thinking of 
that view of the case—nothing is fur- 
ther from his thoughts—to put such 
tomfoolery as that in serious compe- 
tition with professional advancement ! 

Suddenly Mr. Mildrington began to 
dilate with a sense of his own won- 
drous dignity, and that of his profes- 
sion, with a sense, too, that there 
was a something grand in the nature 
of a sacrifice, very elevating and en- 
nobling. That steady watercourse of 
Fyles’ golden guineas was really sub- 
stantial; that stream was the chief 
agent in turning his mill; that di- 
verted, it would scarcely move at all. 
Still here it was very sweet. The 
incense firing was very grateful. It 
was hard to tear oneself away—like 
rending fine ligaments; but reason 
called, and it must be done. 

And Mr. Mildrington, firm in all 
the purpose of virtuous sacrifice, was 
about descending to the temple, wrap- 
ping his cloak decently about his 
head, when his eye fell suddenly on 
that little note, which lay before 
him, as it were, pale and shrinking, 
and which we had quite forgotten. 
Mr. Mildrington was very nearly pass- 
ing over completely that shy little 
envelope, and going down to his sa- 
crifice. This was what he read in very 
delicate pattes de morche. A little 
quavering and unsteady they seemed 
too. It wassomething in this shape :— 

“Why do you not return? I have 
been so ill, but am getting a little 
better. I think I should be quite 
well if you were back. Oh, I have 
suffered so much! Why do you stay ! 
It is not right to treat me in this 
way. You were to go for two or 
three days, and you have stayed more 
than ten. Why do you not return ?” 
W&e., &e. 

Followed then a postscriptum from 
the body-woman :— 

“ Tndeed I think, sir, mistress is not 
well at all, and is very anxious to see 
you. 
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With much more to the same effect, 
in that sort of pettish, piteous, ex- 
postulation which these weak women 
whine out their sorrows. It was no 
wonder that our brave, noble hero 
should be repelled by this rather piti- 
ful behaviour. 

Was ever man so perplexed—so 
badgered—thinks he, going down. 
Of course he must go, or, he thinks 
bitterly, be proclaimed a brute! an 
utter brute. A precious employment, 
truly, for genius—returning home to 
soothe peevish domesticity and con- 


jugal hypochondriacs, and quit these 


gay halls, where all the world was 
at his feet. Sick bed, squalor, nurses, 
and the meagre prose of humdrum 
life, in lieu of magnificence, glitter, 
sovereignty, and the sweet voices of 
praise. It was a precious change. 

There was a perfect storm and 
emeute when this fatal news was 
broken to the distinguished company. 
Go away! in the very heart of the 
crisis: when his aid was all in all! 
Go away! The world was struck 
dumb with astonishment and con- 
fusion! A blank settled in men’s 
faces. Go away! Why it was mys- 
terious—inscrutable. What did it 
mean ¢ 

It meant this, that duty and busi 
ness came before pleasure ; that Mr. 
Mildrington was a martyr—a human 
pack-horse—a solicitor’s serf—a hero 
submitting with the sweetest spirit of 
resignation to cruel sacrifices—a being, 
in short, deserving the sweetest fe 
male pity. 

Well, then, the whole thing must be 
given up. It was clear it could not 
go on. Vigorous protest from Mil 
drington—he should be so grieved 
so uncomfortable, if he thought that 
any act of his had, &e. 

“Why, you see,” said Viscount 
Codlins, with unaffected candour, 
“the dooce of the thing is, if there 
was anyone else to do the thing 
any other fellar among us who knew 
how to put us in the right way ; but 
the dooce of the thing is we can’t get 
along at all without you.” 

“ Confound it,” added Captain 
Munro, who was now seriously con- 
cerned for his dissolute duke, who 
might not walk the stage at all. 
“Confound it, you can’t mean to 
throw us over for a lot of low scrubby 
six-and-eight-pences. Let them and 
their papers go to” —— 
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“To light the fire,” said Rev. C. 
V. Horns, in this lively way averting 
the profane destiny. ‘Seriously, my 
dear sir, you cannot think of going. 
Consider the ladies. I protest it is 
scarcely polite. You don’t, surely, set 
them in competition with six-and- 
eight-pences.” 

Mildrington murmured something 
about “duty to clients’”—“not fair to 
suitors.” 

“Hang it,” said Viscount Codlins, 
bluntly. “Ifyou are not there, an- 
other man can be got as good—can’t 
there? I mean there are lots of other 
fellows always to take up a fellow’s 
work when a fellow can’t be there 
himself.” 

Mr. Mildrington was sternly 
movable ; nay, was grand in his re- 
sistance. Neither Miss Boleyn nor 
his mother were present when this 
cruel resolve was announced to the 
world. Naturally he felt a little cu- 
rious to see how it would be taken 
by both these ladies. As to the au- 
thor of his being, he had some reason- 
able data to assist him; and, to say 
the truth, he rather regarded her pos- 
sible receipt of the intelligence with 
feelings of uncomfortable apprehen- 
sions. To your really great souls, the 
notion of domestic battle is far more 
terrible than the clash of arms in the 
open and more public jousting places 
of society. A curious phenomenon 
this. 


im- 


XI. 


SACRIFICE. 


As he is walking away slowly down 
one of the long corridors, that run 
round the building, he sees the figure 
of Miss Boleyn, far off, as in the field 
of a glass, crossing the hall. She is 
out of the field in an instant. By 
the time he reaches the hall, which 
takes some time, he finds her crossing 
again. 

“What news is this!” she says. 
“Going away ?” 

“T am not going,” he said. “I 
am being brought away, tied hand 
and foot, and flung into the bottom 
of a carriage. I am dragged to town 
—an unwilling victim indeed.” 

This lady spoke with extraordinary 
animation—for her. 

“But, you must not,” 
“You cannot, 


she said. 
If you have engage- 
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ments there, you have engagements, 
as serious, here.” 

“ But why should I stay?” said he, 
not really desirous of knowing further 
reasons, but from pure curiosity, we 
may suppose. “Why should I stay?’ 

“Why, because you know you are 
the heart of this business here ; con- 
temptible certainly as compared with 
that in town; and we should know, 
of course, that money and ambition 
overrides all other things. You must 
drive on—full speed. What are these 
trifles by the road to you?” 

Someway Mr. Mildrington felt his 
cold cheeks tingling at these remon- 
strances. 

“T am driven on,” he said, 
times, I think, by a sort of destiny— 
evil or good, I know not which. Do 
let me go. I wish to do my duty, and 
all the world seems bent, by every - 
gentle means, on preventing me.” 

He said this very earnestly, and 
possibly in quite a different sense from 
that in which she accepted it. 

“Tt is not this mere dressing-up 
and painting of our faces, which is, 
indeed, child’s play, that I would ask 
you to put in competition with those 
graver things, but possibly it may be 
also in some little way for your inter- 
est to stay. You know,” she added, 
with a smile, “that person my father 
is always introducing to you—the 
Lord Chancellor's brother-in-law. 
What are a few guineas compared 
with that tremendous interest.” 

“ You are all determined to set me 
(lown as some miserable huckster,” 
said Mildrington, with some bitter- 
ness. “No one understands what 
may be behind—what ditticulties— 
what” 

He stoppe vd. 
too much. 

“Come,” she said, with a strangely 
fascinating manner—with an earnest- 
ness unusual with her—“you will 
stay, for the sake of our theatrical 
company; poor, miserable sticks, that 
w illshipw reck miserably if you desert 
them.” 

Mildrington shook his head. 

“T am afraid ”—— he said. 

“My father has set his heart on 
making you something great through 
the agency of the Lord Chancellor’s 
brother-in-law. Come, for his sake— 
you cannot resist that.” 

“This is a terrible siege,” said Mil- 
drington, “I am dreadfully pressed ; 


He was nearly saying 
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but still, even for Mr. Boleyn, who 
has been so good to me” —— 

“Well,” said Miss Boleyn, “for 
my sake. I say it boldly, and put 
myself at your mercy. For my sake. 
Now I shall have exposed myself to 
the mortification of being refused, and 
have deserved it.” 

Is it any wonder that this should 
have thrown our hero off his centre? 
Stern moralists will have their flails 
uplifted. Some indulgence should be 
had for this unlucky hero, and the 
frailty of our nature. Nothing can 
be stronger than its weakest part, say 
the engineers, speaking of their iron 
girders. How much more true with 
respect to the poor, frail girders of 
humanity. 

“What am I todo?” he said, almost 
despairingly ; “I cannot refuse, and 
yet ’>—— 

“Ah! you agree,” she said, clap- 
ping her hands. ‘“ Thanks—thanks. 


Good news!” and she was gone. 
After all, what were those scrubbed 
and well-worn guineas to so gross a 
violation of the decencies, as a hur- 
ried stampede from a_ hospitable 
house. Besides, there were really in- 


ducements of a personal interest to 
stay ; but to our hero, another consi- 
deration of a more domestic sort 
never so much as once occurred to 
him. It was overborne, trampled 
down, and utterly lost in the rout of 
flying thoughts. 

During these events, he whom we 
have rebaptized the Indian Irregular, 
was abroad scouring the fields, as was 
his habit every morning—a breaking- 
out, as it were, of his old gipsy life. 
He usually took his gun, a good gene- 
ral-utility sort of terrier, and with 
these two aids, took out fowling letters 
of marque, and shot and sunk all be- 
fore him. He was not in the most com- 

lacent mood altogether; and let off 
his artillery with a sort of savage sa- 
tisfaction, as if he would have no ob- 
jection to bring down other game for 
his diversion. So all that morning 
he roved from field to cover, and from 
cover to field, dealing a sort of pro- 
miscuous. destruction far and near. 
The little wiry terrier at such encour- 
agement co-operated with enthusiasm, 
and brought many a member of his 
own four-footed society to destruction. 
In this solitary slaughter was the 
whole morning spent, until he had 
wandered some miles from the house, 
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and, somewhat tired, turned into a 
little road-side inn, for something in 
the way of lunch. 

It was not a pure public, this 
“ Speed the Plough” inn, but a com- 
fortable old-fashioned house, whose 
special idiosyncrasy lay in having its 
walls of a prodigious thickness, bulg- 
ing considerably, with a tendency to be 
out of plumb generally. Here, too, 
was kept a species of draught ale, a 
little washy and bitter to the inex- 
perienced, but, at the ‘same time, re- 
markably insidious. 

For some of this beverage did the 
East Indian call, and sweetened his 
draughts with Mrs. Porkleton’s land- 
lady gossip; for the Indian relished 
your amazingly “ fine” women, who, 
indeed, are, in most instances, ama- 
zingly coarse women; and Mrs. Por- 
kleton’s charms were of this descrip- 
tion. 

Dispensing his compliments, which 
were of an agricultural tone, suited 
to the district, the Indian recruited 
himself in the bar. As he did so, a 
lady, rather “stylishly” dressed, and 
clearly repugnant to the tone and 
character of the district, swept past, 
and went out. Our Indian, who it is 
to be feared, regarded such appari- 
tions in the light of somuch “game,” 
was disturbed, and put many ques- 
tions to his hostess. 

“She came here last night,” said 
Mrs. Porkleton. “A French sort of 
person I’m thinking—speaks with a 
foreigneering accent. This morning 
she had me up to her room, and asked 
all manner of questions about The 
House yonder, and who was the com- 
pany.” 

“And what sort might she be to 
look at,” said the Indian—“ French- 
looking, now, eh?” 

“French enough, if you like,” said 
Mrs. Porkleton. “I didn’t fancy her 
much.” 

After a little more talk, Major 
Grainger finished the latter portion 
of his liquor rather hurriedly in pro- 

ortion to the first, and went away. 

n these agricultural parts, ennui 
settles on the mind very quickly. 
Everything comes welcome ; and so 
the Major, it is to be presumed, went off 
with fresh ardour in pursuit of what 
the French profanely term gibier. 

Towards the evening he came home, 
something changed in temperament. 
He had gone forth depressed and 
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moody, and in what Captain Munro 
had forcibly designated as “a d ] 
of a humour.” He returned in excel- 
lent spirits, triumphant and almost 
boisterous. Possibly, this was from 
expectancy of the grand gala of the 
night, to which they were all looking 
forward. He found them in a per- 
fect whirl and flurry of preparation. 
Everyone is rushing to and fro. 
Everyone is giving directions; every- 
one is more or less disordered. Every- 
thing is wearing on steadily towards 
the final apotheosis of the hero of 
this story. All are abounding in gra- 
titude for the noble sacrifices this 
gentleman has made for the common 
weal; and the Indian Irregular has 
to hear from many quarters the oft- 
repeated story of the grand abnega- 
tion—the splendid rejection of “ re- 
tainers” of untold amount (the popu- 
lar voice measured them loosely by 
hundreds) which the same magnificent 
stoic had sternly put away from him; 
which tidings the Indian receives 
graciously, and even with correspond- 
ing enthusiasm; saying, it was ex- 
tremely good of Mr. Mildrington— 
upon his word, quite surprising. 

A happy day this for Mr. Mildring- 
ton, indeed. Such praise, and even 
adulation—such general philanthropy 
which common sharing in any business 
of excitement or importance brings 
about,’ were never crowded so thickly 
into a single day of his life before. It 
was asweet whirl. Everything leant 
more or less upon him. Everybody 
came hurrying to him for consultation 
or advice. Depend upon it he will 
yet look back he thinks, through 
some soft, radiant light, upon this 
scene. Itis like a dream. And yet 
this may be but a swift hurrying on 
to a precipice, over a pathway strewn 
with flowers. Who shall tell? It 
was in the high festivity of his feast 
that Belthazar saw the handwriting 
on the wall. Away with such gloomy 
thoughts and let us on with the rest 
of the company to the theatre—to 
Churstone Boleyn’s theatre. 


XII. 


CHURSTONE THEATRICALS, 


Tuts is to be a vindication of Chur- 
stone Boleyn, M.P.’s, magnificence. 
He has bidden the whole country 
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round—those of respectability, at 
least, within the whole country round. 
The equipages of Viscount Hartletop, 
M.P.; of Manger Rack, M.P.; of Sir 
Charles Oatesly, Baronet; of Old 
Wurzel, of Wurzelton; andof the Lord 
Chancellor’s brother-in-law, block up 
Churstone Boleyn’s court-yard. Their 
menials and retainers are being taken 
care of handsomely, not to say ob- 
streperously, in the servants’ ball. 
Those noblemen and gentry, carefully 
picked and winnowed from the mere 
husks of the courtly, have been enter- 
tained at a state banquet, of the most 
sumptuous pattern, where they had 
sat down six-and-thirty strong. The 
family plate has been dug out of the 
family plate-chests, and displayed os- 
tentatiously. Irregular guests, of the 
agricultural pattern, calling for strong 
ales, have been embarrassed with that 
beverage presented in monster two- 
handled race-cups,massivelyembossed, 
and have drunk bewildered. The fat 
of the land has ae spread—the 
choicest vintages have been spilled— 
the land has flowed with milk and 
honey. 

Finally, the hour came, and the 
company were invited to move from 
the great oaken hall to the theatre. 
The evening company had mustered 
in enormous strength. They had been 
bidden on more indiscriminate prin- 
ciples—they were the cream of the 
agricultural society of the country, 
sound in principles; and the cream 
had brought wives and daughters in 
profusion. 

There was room forall. Churstone 
, soleyn, M.P., who did not do things 
by halves, had thrown up within the 
past week a spacious edifice of tim- 
ber, joined to the house by a covered 
way. He had Bryce, of the London 
theatres, afterwards the well-known 
R.A., and paysage painter, hard at 
work for a week before, with pots 
and brushes, getting in views of Old 
Paris, and side scenes, and above all a 
splendid drop scene, depicting the 
glorification of the House of Boleyn, 
with the arms of that family at the 
four corners, and a pretty view of the 
mansion, seen amid planting; foot- 
lights, too, and a regular string band 
in the orchestra. It wasa proud mo- 
ment for Churstone Boleyn, M.P., sit- 
ting up in the front row, next Lady 
Hartletop, with his guests about him, 
in his eaten, on his domain. He, 
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too, shall look back to this night with 
a soft complacency. 

Music in the orchestra. The Chur- 
stone Quadrilles— hereafter to be 
published—composed and _respect- 
fully dedicated to Churstone Boleyn, 
Esq., M.P., (of Churstone), by Charles 
H. Stubbs, conductor of the Datchly 
Philharmonic Concerts. Silence !— 
hush !—for a prologue is about to 
follow (as per bills), written by Henry 
Dipwith, Esq., to be spoken by Vis- 
count Codlins. It was not set out in 
those documents with what terrible 
oains the substance of that recitation 

ad been made to penetrate into the 
Viscount’s brain, and more difficult 
still, made to stay there. Everyone 
took his or her turn at this grinding, 
and by tremendous efforts some decent 
result had been arrived at. Loud 
applause greeted the noble Viscount, 
as he tripped out gaily before the 
curtain. A few lines of this com- 
position were preserved inthe Datchly 
Recorder, and were read with much 
avidity. They were of the average 
stamp of such compositions. 


PROLOGUE. 


Written by the Hon. Henry Dipwith. 
Spoken by Viscount Codlins. 


Some new Macaulay of a future age 

Will surely note how acting’s all the rage ; 

Pursued to an extent that does quite ha- 
rass one, 

Acting by amateurs and by the garrison. 

Even here the eager wish they cannot 
curb, 

And break out fiercely in a short pro- 
verbe: 

But surely what is called a good charade 

Is more in fashion and a better card? 

Yet such result in wild tumultuous joys, 

In lively tumblings, and in lots of noise. 

The word ‘tis scarcely worth the pains to 
guess, 

And the great whole evaporates in—dress. 

Suggests another, slily, “ why not try 

A grand and solemn full-fledged tragedy : 

Hamlet the Dane, or else the Castle 
Spectre, 

Or something ghastly, in the line of 
Fechter ; 

But that the thing is now a little worn. 

A new edition of the Colleen Bawn ?” 

Such is beyond our strength—’twould be 
a pity— 

And then, to take at all, it must be witty. 

So here we risk this little operetta, 

And wish sincerely it was something 
better. 


It was not generally known that 
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Mr. Dipwith stood behind the curtain 
with his mouth exactly on a level with 
Viscount Codlins’ ear, and thus was 
enabled to supply him, sotto voce, with 
every word. The noble Viscount had 
a good deal of assurance, and rattled 
through the composition in a manner 
that quite surprised his friends; and 
on retiring was overwhelmed with 
applause. 

Hark! silence! They are going to 
begin. People consult their bills. 

To be followed by 

MASK 


OR DOMINO! 


A VAUDEVILLE-PROVERBE, 


IN ONB ACT. 


Le Due de Richelieu,—Captain Munro. 
Le Comte de Millepoix,—Hon. Mr. Dipwith. 
La Marquise de St. Prie,—Hon. Miss Sil- 
verstone, 
Julie (her maid),—Lady Mary Jenkinwater. 
Scene—Paris. Time—1760. 


This was a very neat little bit of 
elegance, well put together by Mr. 
Mildrington’s skilful fingers. It was 
a bit of Berlin china, or a snatch out 
of St. Simon’s memoirs. There was 
the light dialogue on a French model; 
the dresses were rich, gaudy, and pic- 
turesque, sent down specially by the 
Messrs. Nic. Sathan and Son; and 
were so many flashes of cerulean vel- 
vet, powdered hair, bag-wigs, cocked 
hats, three-cornered, and with swans- 
down edging, and gold lace. The 
Hon. Miss Silverstone was considered 
to have played with a wonderful pi- 
quancy and grace, which was indeed 
only what was to be expected. The 
family Rose du Barri dress had been 
fetched down, and made ker into the 
most charming rococo figure imagina- 
ble. Possibly, the whole was a shade 
too refined for the bucolic intellects 
who witnessed it. But it was on the 
whole very heartily appreciated. 

But to have seen the extract from 
Legouve’s “ Medea,” with Miss Bo- 
leyn in the character of the famous 
tragédienne who now plays it, was, 
indeed, something to stir the phleg- 
matic Dutch natures of the district. 
They were not used to those tremen- 
dous emotions, and were absolutely 
sca.~1 by her strangely vivid acting. 
She made their flesh creep, almost ; 
and excited alarm and terror in the 
bosoms of the agricultural labourers, 
who sat in the gallery. 
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She was, indeed, the queen of the 
stage for that night. She threw an 
indescribable pathos into her part ; 
her long hair fell about her shoulders, 
and with her face so wan and pallid, 
she looked the very ideal of the un- 
happy classical lady. Everyone was 
astonished and confounded by this 
vivid piece of dramaticrepresentation; 
which thus opened up a new phase 
in the dramatic genius of Miss Bo- 
leyn. 

Some tableaux vivans concluded 
the entertainment. 


XIII. 


CRASH! 


AnD so this triumphal night glided 
on, and now took the shape of a ball. 
Panting country misses, fasting nearly 
all the year round, hungering and 
thirsting after saltatory aliment— 
which, with their town sisters is daily 
aliment—broke out wildly into tumul- 
tuous measures. It does the heart 
good to see how this pastime is highly 
relished—no making-believe there ; 
nothing but sound, genuine, honest 
gymnastics. 

And our Mildrington—he walks, as 
it were, in a cloud. He makes tri- 
umphal progress through the rooms ; 
country misses look after him wistfully, 
and adore. Churstone Boleyn, M.P., 
and the Lord Chancellor’s brother-in- 
law, are seen whispering together 
earnestly. They come together over to 
Mildrington, and take him into their 
council. The relative of the highest 
legal functionary in the realm says, 
he has often thought with pleasure of 
theadmirable—he will say, brilliant 
speech he had heard the other night. 
It was long, very long, since he had 
heard anything so promising. A 
person of such power would be of 
incomparable assistance to his party ; 
and he would make it his business, as 
soonas he reached town, to speak with 
his—-hem—brother-in-law—who, as 
Mr. Mildrington, perhaps, knew, hada 
good deal at his disposal. There 
was some recordership about to be 
vacant. He might depend on his good 
offices. 

Then they pass away, and Mr. 
Mildrington is absorbed into the 
clouds and whirl of the general rout. 
Surely they appeared to him two 
angels of light—somewhat buckram- 


ized, it is true, but still angels. But 
Churstone Boleyn is not yet finished 
with him. During that state ban- 
quet something political has been 
hatching. Viscount Hartletop has 
found that a borough may be yet un- 
earthed somewhere for a man of such 
striking abilities. <A little money may 
be required—for the constituency is 
very much discomposed ; and requires 
to be sweetened with the salt of the 
earth—which is money. So Viscount 
Hartletop has our exalted hero by the 
button, and is laying down what he 
calls “a line of country.” 

“Some good interest will be want- 
ing,’ says the Viscount; “but I 
think,” he adds, with much sly mean- 
ing, “I think—if what I hear whis- 
pered about be true—you will have a 
very substantial back in our friend, 
Churstone. Ah, sly fellow,’ adds 
the Viscount, pleasantly ; “ nice 
electioneering this.” 

Somewhat confused, Mildrington is 
again absorbed into the waves of the 
festival. He has no time for serious 
thought. His eyes are dazed; his 
senses are stolen away from him. He 
finds himself in many places that 
night—always with Miss Boleyn at 
his side. A new world is opening 
before him ; power and honours are 
looming before him. Sweet voices 
are in his ears; and, above all; one 
voice far more dangerous than the 
others. Ah! now, indeed, the waters 
rush, and the waters swell ; and the 
poor, feeble fisher stands tottering at 
the brink. Many faces look on them, 
meaningly. All the world there pre- 
sent is in their secret. 

For a moment he is alone. This 
time another voice is in his ear. It 
is his mother’s. 

“ Come,” she said, more softly than 
ever he recollected before. “ Come 
with me—this way :” and he came 
passively. They passed through many 
rooms, with few people scattered 
through them, until they came to the 
little drawing-room, where four 
elderly grey-heads were at a green 
table busy with their whist. Beyond, 
was a conservatory, pagoda-shaped, 
full of greenery, and lit up with the 
soft light of Chinese lanterns. A 
white graceful figure was flitting 
slowly through the green-room. 

“Come,” said Mrs. Mildrington, 
again, as they passed through the 
room; “now the way has been 
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smoothed for you; I havejust spoken 
to her—she knows all. I have spo- 
ken for you. Forgive me, for I feared 
you would not speak for yourself. 
Spare yourself all confusion ; she re- 
quires no raptures. She knows your 
heart, and, my dear, dear boy, consents 
with all her heart. Go in—there !” 

She was gone ; and there was the 
white placid figure, now resting 
calmly, waiting for him, glistening in 
the soft light of the lanterns. He 
would have flown from the spot, but 
he could not move. Some strange 
influence fixed him to the spot. Some 
fatal destiny was at work hurrying 
him on to destruction. Now the 
white glistening figure is moving to 
meet him—and still he cannot fly. 
Now she speaks—and all is over. 
What course is open to us? to pity, 
condemn, execrate, this poor weak 
soul, who has been led on, step by 
step, by this private familiar of his, 
so often spoken of. 

What words were spoken in that 
place, under the light of the Chinese 
lantern, is not to be searched into 
here. These words, after all, need 


not be too nicely weighed. 
* *” * 


* 


The grand Churstone carnival was 
now rife. In the great dancing-hall 
the rustic nymphs and their partners 
were flying round tumultuous to the 
inspiring invitation of the “Fury” 
galop. That measure came from the 
gallery, discoursed by the Datchly 
band, and was Expressly Composed 
and most Respectfully Dedicated to 
Miss Boleyn, of Churstone, by Wil- 
liam J. Stubbs, Director of the Datch- 
ly Philharmonic Concerts. The youths 
and maidens, in reference to dancing, 
resemble very much a famished ship’s 
crew taken off an island to provisions, 
and fling themselves into the rout 
almost gluttonously. They are gorg- 
ing themselves with the strong meats 
of the dance. Hot, panting, enjoy- 
ing the most robust health, nothing 
can tire them down, and the Datchly 
orchestra is in despair. Suddenly, 
just as the great clock is heard faintly 
chiming out two, Major Grainger is 
seen pushing his way, with some con- 
fusion, through the dancing ranks. 
He does that office without much 
delicacy —without looking to the right 
or to the left, or very much heeding 
whom he hustles. Indignant rustics, 
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thrown off their balance, glare at him 
fiercely. 

“Where is Mrs. Mildrington? Who 
has seen Mrs. Mildrington? Some 
one look for her !” 

Some one look for her! There is 
not so much need for that, or for la- 
borious search. That grand lady issoon 
found, and emerges stately from a 
little drawing-room, where she has 
been sitting with Churstone Boleyn, 
M.P., in privy council, asit were. The 
faces of the two potentates were ex- 
alted on this night ; even his wore a 
sort of starched triumph, and in it 
could actually be detected traces of 
warm flowing blood and a sort of 
feeling. The two had been laying 
out strange projects of state on this 
night of triumph. 

She came from her council chamber, 
and was met by the Indian. 

“Where is your son?’ said he, 
hurriedly. 

“Ah,” said she, with a look of 
meaning towards Churstone Boleyn, 
“that would be hard to say, at this 
moment ”—— 

“ Because, here is a telegram, or 
message, which seems important. 
He had better have it at once.” 

“Some of his tedious law business,” 
she said, smiling. ‘‘ How they worry 
him. Give it tome. We need not 
show it to him to-night.” 

“Pardon me,” said the Indian, 
“these sort of things should be looked 
to at once.” 

* * * ~ 

Out ring the string windings of the 
“Fury” galop, now nearly spent, and 
yet flickering up bravely at the end for 
afinale. The hornssounded melodious, 
and the boisterous throng swept by 
tumultuous, with a consciousness that 
their race was nearly run. They rush 
by, tossing, flustering, crushing, rend- 
ing, when suddenly, from one corner 
near to the drawing-room, comes a 
cry—a scream, rather—and a strange 
huddle and confusion. The last 
chords of the“ Fury” are being struck. 
They are now actually dwelling on 
the very last. 

“Some one down,” says Viscount 
Codlins, afar off, to his partner— 
have an ice ?” 

Alas, that unlucky bit of flimsy 

paper, so incautiously thrust upon 

rs. Mildrington! Ladies are now 

gathered about her, lifting her to a 
15 
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sofa. Everyone is rushing for Chur- 
stone Boleyn, for Mildrington, for 
scents and vinegars, and restoratives. 
The scrap of flimsy paper she holds 
crushed in one hand, but drops it 
presently. Some one picks it up and 
hands it to Mildrington, now entering, 
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guiltily and confused. He reads, al- 
most mechanically. 
London, 
Electric Telegraph Office, 
12, P.M. 
Return at once. Your wife is se- 
riously ill and in danger ! 





THE STORY OF THE FIRST EARL OF TYRONE. 


FROM ORIGINAL SOURCES, 


CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Sir Conn, the O'Neill, sub- 
mitted himself, as described in our 
last chapter, in December, 1541, to 
the Viceroy, this otticer expressed to 
King Henry his fervent trust that, as 
he says, “the submission of O’ Neill 
will be a spectacle” for ail the other 
great Irish chiefs, who were anxiously 

ratching to see whether the van- 
quished potentate would be received 
to mercy ; and the Viceroy, who justly 
advocated a conciliatory policy tow- 
ards these terrified yet untamed 
kings, enclosed the humbled Prince’s 
petition for forgiveness, coupled with 
his request to be accepied as a feuda- 
tory subject. Most of these chief- 
tains, conscious ef the inhereditary, 
unstable nature of their tenure by 
clan law, were eager to come into 


feudal relation with the English 
crown. “Irishmen,” it is declared, 


in a state paper of that date, “ will 
never be conquered by rigorous war ; 
but, having subtle wits, must be as- 
sured that the King does not think of 
destroying them, and is content that 
each shall enjoy his possessions, tak- 
ing the same in fee, as O'Donnell 
hath done, and as O’ Neill is crying to 
do.” 

This marked change in the mind of 
the King of Ulster had been effected 
during his war with the King of Eng- 
land. He had stood long and bravely 
on his defence, pour se faire valoir. 
Meanwhile, a representative of an- 
cient but rebellious vassals of his 
house, Magnus O’Donnell, had been 
gained over to the Saxon side by pro- 
mise of a grant of his clan’s country, 
and was entreating to be made Earl 
of Sligo. This ambitious move deter- 
mined O'Neill, who instantly craved 
to be created Earl of Ulster. But 
before the political revolution in- 


volved in the proposed change from 
thanistry to feudality, or from inde- 
pendence to subjection, could be per- 
fected, the fiercest contests, both in- 
ternal and external, were destined to 
shatter each clan, and the chiefs who 
were foremost in promoting this re- 
versal of the principles of clannish 
society were marked out for domes- 
tic assassination. No sooner did a 
Celtic king declare openly for the 
Sassenach system, than his very 
guards, his kernes, and galloglachs, 
forsook him, and patriotically clave 
to any competitor for the old throne 
who adhered to native popular usa- 
ges. Yet every intelligent leader 
could not but deplore the results of 
clan law, by which, as is explained in 
the above-quoted document, those 
rude warriors, kernish swordsmen, 
and battle-axe-bearing galloglachs, 
consumed the fat of the land, while 
the “kings,” their nominal masters, 
“ lived like wretches,”—and by which, 
after the decease of one of these 
elected rulers, a thanist, or successor- 
elect, took his place, and the children 
of the late king “lived in misery.” 
The destruction of the independ- 
ence of unbridled Irish magnates 
was certain, when, as at time under 
view, the English crown directed the 
force of its arms and diplomacy for 
their reduction. Directly the alle- 
giance of the owr-righs, or sub-kings, 
was politicly detached from their 
ard-righs, or arch-kings, the power 
of the latter was undermined, and 
ready to fall; and one by one they 
adopted the change from election to 
inheritance, as the first step from 
barbarism to civilization. By thus 
accepting feudalism, they also gained 
the favour and protection of England, 
in lieu of the support often promised, 
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but seldom sent, from France, Spain, 
and Rome. 

Another revolution—the Religious 
Reformation—was also proceeding, 
at first rapidly, then slowly, until it 
received, from the major interest of 
fear of loss of land, a decisive check. 
In the north, some of O’ Neill’s clergy 
were ready to conform to King Hen- 
ry’s claim of supremacy. 

This change is to be accounted for 
by several circumstances which do 
not appear on the surface of history. 
Setting apart doctrinal views, and 
whatever dissent may have arisen, 
the great distance between Ireland 
and Italy caused extreme inconve- 
nience whenever benefices in this 
country were attempted to be dis- 
posed of by patronage which had to 
be sought so far off; for, although 
there were numerous “Rome run- 
ners’’—so the agents sent to the Pon- 
tifical See were called—the expense, 
delay, and uncertainty of appealing 
to that remote court pressed severely 
ontheclergy.* Similarinconveniences 
had been abolished in England, and it 
was clearly foreseen in Ireland that 
all recent proceedings of the superior 
country in the matter of ecclesiastical 
temporalities would be carried out in 
this semi-subjugated island as soon 
and as far as possible. In 1538, sup- 
pression of the. monastic establish- 
ments was so imminent as to induce 
many abbots and priors to cut down 
the conventual woods, and make 
hasty sale of the timber. To stop 
this abuse, and abate the political 
misuse made of cloistered houses in 
relieving rebels, a commission for the 
dissolution of abbeys suppressed all 
establishments of this sort in the four 
counties which constituted the Pale, 
and also in four shires beyond the 
river Barrow.t Their disposable pro- 
perty was then sold to defray the 
cost of the late expeditions against 
O’Neillandotherinsurgents.t Wher- 
ever the power of the Castle extended, 
even among people who, living west 
of the Barrow, were proverbially said 
to live “by-west the law,’’ Roman- 
ism wasrapidly losing ground. During 
temporary occupations of Armagh by 
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the Viceroy in 1539, inquisition had 
been made into the possessions of the 
abbey there ; and subsequently, when 
friars were preaching throughout the 
north the duty of fighting against 
King Henry, the abbot of Armagh, 
Patrick Hagan, was superseded hy 
James Donnelly, who may have en- 
tertained the same loyal views as the 
trimming Tirlough Donnelly, alias 
Terence Daniel, the well-known ser- 
viceable Dean of Armagh.§ Two 
years afterwards the colonial govern- 
ment, finding it impracticable to abol- 
ish monks and friars in remote 
regions without the concurrence of 
the rulers, adopted the policy of 
granting all abbeys and their lands 
situated in the territories of outlying 
lords, such as Ormonde, Clanricarde, 
Desmond, and O'Donnell, to these 
noblemen to farm, in order to incline 
them to be active in the suppression.|| 
Such being the precedents on this 
point, O’ Neill, ever jealous of O’Don- 
nell, may have coveted the tempora- 
lities of suppressible spiritual houses 
in Tyrone. What his mind was in 
this matter at the date of his submis- 
sion is not clear; but at this time 
steps were taken for ejecting religious 
communities by holding inquisition 
into the Culdee College at Armagh, 
the Franciscan Friary at Dungannon, 
founded by his father; into Derry 
Abbey, of which one Fraghill was 
abbot ; and into Kilslieve Nunnery, 
of which Alice Hanlon was prioress ; 
and who, with Fraghill, ieames 
felt the fragility of their tenures. 
The day was coming when the na- 
tives, versed in fairy doings, might 
sigh and sing :— 


“Lament, lament, old abbies, 
The fairies’ lost command ; 
They only changed priests’ babbies, 
But some have changed your land.” 


The religious question was never 
dormant ; and Lord Tyrone’s story 
hinges so much on it as to require 
further illustrative details. For in- 
stance, the old difference between the 
original Irish Church and the Roman, 
which had not been reconciled at the 


* State Papers, Vol. III., p. 104. 1538. 

+ State Papers, Vol. IIL, p. 213. May, 1540. 
Calendar of S. P. 
Archdall’s Monasticon. 

|S. P., Vol. IIL, p. 339. 
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close of the previous century, may 
still have subsisted. 

In the times under consideration 
O’Neill’s relation to the diocesan 
clergy within his dominion was of an 
uncertain and troubled nature, for, 
though his power was strong enough 
to dispossess any ecclesiastic within 
his rude realm, some of the principal 
benefices were held under Roman 
authority, and others were claimed 
under the new English rule. In both 
these cases, the original and oft-as- 
serted right of chieftains to appoint 
their own clergy was contravened ; 
and among Sir Conn and his succes- 
sors’ designs was to obtain complete 
authority over the spirituality of their 
territory. Hugh O’Cervallan, Bishop 
of Clogher, who had been appointed 
to this see by the Pope, but was now 
ready to adopt the reformed tenets, 
appears to have been Sir Conn’s ad- 
viser in his act of submission to 
Henry. To meet the revolutionary 
emergency certain articles were 
drawn up in Latin, probably by this 
prelate. In these elucidatory cove- 
nants, O'Neill acknowledges himself 
subject to Henry, promises to serve 
him and his successors faithfully, re- 
nounces the Pope’s authority, and 
accepts the King of England as head 
of the church in Ireland, offers to 
live under the King’s laws, and asks 
to be created Earl of Ulster ; under- 
takes to pay rent for every plough- 
land to be granted to him, and re- 
quests that, if those under him should 
contumaciously refuse to pay rent 
to the Crown, their lands shall be 
granted to himself. Here he struck 
at the root of clan tenure, and hence 
his subsequent unpopularity. Heun- 
dertakes to attend parliament, pro- 
vided it be not held west of the river 
Barrow, since, if so, the dangers of the 
journey would deter him. He also 
releases the King’s lieges in Oriel 
and elsewhere from black rent, and 
craves a pension for life ; concedes 
that passes may be cut through the 
woods between his territory and the 
English border ; and, lastly, promises 
to repair the churches in his country, 
in order that, as he says, his gens 
crassa may be instructed in their 
duties to God and the King. These 
curious conditions disclose the singular 
social, political, and religious state of 





* Calendar of S. P., p. 140. 
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a considerable portion of this king- 
dom at that period. 

On the alteration of Henry’s style 
from Lord to King of Ireland, his 
Privy Council recommended him cer- 
tain measures for bringing the new 
kingdom to civilization. Among 
these primary steps he was advised 
to conciliate the great chieftains ; and 
upon his hesitating to adopt this just 
and necessary policy, a strong letter 
was addressed to him by the Colonial 
Government, admonishing him to re- 
ceive O’Neill’s submission, and deal 
graciously with him. The correspond- 
ence that passed on this occasion 
between the Colonial Council and 
Henry, shows that the Prince of 
Ulster’s power was more feared in 
Dublin than at Westminster. The 
terrible time, when “O’Neill and 
O'Donnell invaded the Pale, and 
burnt a great part of it,” was long 
held in horrid remembrance here ;* 
and, indeed, the traditional memory 
of this dangerous incident, passing to 
England, is familiar to us from the 
dramas of Shakespeare, which are 
replete with allusions to Irish wars. 
In the play of King Henry the Sixth 
(quarto edition), enter a messenger, 
announcing— 

‘* News from Ireland: 

The wild O’Nele, my lord, is up in arms, 

With troops of Irish kerne, that uncon- 

trolled, 

Doth plant themselves within the English 

pale, 

And burn and spoil the country as they 

go.” 


Tidings such as this often set Old 
England in a flame, rousing men’s 
hearts, like as when word came of the 
mutiny and massacre at Cawnpore. 
In later editions of the Bard of 
Avon’s historic dramas, the announce- 
a runs that rebels are up in Ire- 
and— 


“And put the Englishmen 
sword; 
Send succours, lords, and stop the rage 
betime.” 


unto the 


Well and warmly could Shakes- 
peare describe the fury his country- 
men felt whenever the blood of their 
kindred in Ireland was shamefully 
shed, for during his day the desperate 
war waged by Hugh of Tyrone was 
raging, and the widows of English 
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soldiers slain by him could not be re- 
strained, on his submission and com- 
ing to London, from loading him with 
curses. At the period under view, 
Ulster was not yet become the certain 
grave of almost every soldier sent 
there ; yet even then, the severe char- 
acter of the service was enough to 
test the courage of any martialist, 
who might, like Richard Plantage- 
net, Duke of York, be thus addressed : 
“The uncivil kernes of Ireland are in 
arms, 
And temper clay with blood of Eng- 
lishmen ; 
To Ireland will you lead a band of men, 
Collected choicely, from each county 
some, 
And try your hap against the Irishmen.” 


The time had not come when this 
province could be wrested from the 
grasp of the Bloody Hand, and thrown 
open to British immigrants ; and in 
the meanwhile justice and policy 
combined to recommend that a fair 
trial in loyalty, as a feudal subject, 
should be allowed to the King in 
question. Accordingly, the Dublin 
Council having, as they say, “taken 
a respite of war with O'Neill,” pro- 
ceed to give “ good reasons for accept- 
ing his submission,” describing the 
condition of his territory, in order to 
yversuade Henry to accede to the 
Ecotied chieftain’s demands. His 
country, they observe, is wide, full of 
fastnesses, woods, and bogs, and has 
not a single castle which could be 
garrisoned. Even were he slain, un- 
less Henry would erect fortresses, 
and send colonists, the land must re- 
main waste, and then some native 
leader, as evil-disposed as the late 
one, V would rule there as he did; and 
his people, observe the Council, would 
live miserably, “without houses or 
habitations, but such as there are 
now,” so by this course, the case 
would be worse than before. To 
banish Conn and his clan would, say 
the Council, be excessively costly ; 
and so sweeping a step, would, more- 
over, cause universal rebellion. As 
to setting up a loyalist chief, the idea 
was proved impracticable, even when 
O’ Neill was driven to skulk in woods 
and bogs, since a cousin, his thanist, 
or successor-elect, Nial Connelogh, 
though serving the Crown against his 
chief, durst not accept a proposal 
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made by the Government to set him 
up as king. These difficulties con- 
sidered, the Council give their opi- 
nion as to the perils English settlers 
would incur in a confiscated country, 
“full of woods, great bogs, and 
loughs,” which would be so many re- 
fuges and redoubts for the exaspe- 
rated natives. Even as it was, the 
Irish would bear no Saxon neigh- 
bours :—none such could live within 
a day’s march of their marauders ; and 
so all the land between O’ Neill’s bor- 
der and the Pale, extending from the 
fastnesses of Fermanagh to C Jarling- 
ford, and in breadth for a space of 
twenty-four miles, from Lord Roche’s 
fine fortress, near Dundalk, to close 
upon Armagh, lay utterly waste. 
In fact, this fertile tract had been 
made barren in order to produce 
that desert condftion which forms 
the best frontier between bellige- 
rent states. King Henry, as Earl 
of Ulster by descent from the De 
Burghs, through Lionel Plantagenet, 
the Mortimers, and the House of York, 
had not only failed to receive profit 
from his earldom, but had incurred 
expense in subjugating the titular 
king of this province ; and in reply to 
Conn’s request to be created Earl of 
Ulster, expressed his wonder that a 
man who had so grievously and often 
offended would dare to desire a title 
which, observes his Majesty, “is one 
of the greatest earldoms in Christen- 
dom, and our proper inheritance.” If, 
however, the arrogant chief will be 
submissive, Henry will extend grace 
andclemency tohim. Circumstances 
soon occurred to humiliate him. After 
his submission severe affliction came 
ou him in the death of his eldest son, 
Felim, who was slain in a quarrel by 
a javelin from the hand of MacDon- 
nell, the leader of his father’s gallo- 
glachs ; and soon after two other of 
his sons died. Native annalists cast 
no light on the killing of his first- 
born; but this incident was taken 
advantage of by the Dublin govern- 
ment in inducing M‘Donnell, with 
his entire band, 500 stalwart war- 
riors in shirts of mail, to desert their 
King, and turn to Henry, who pro- 
mised them a grant of the country 
round the Mourne mountains. 
O'Neill, bereaved and deserted, 
made an abjec t submission,” declaring 
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himself ready to accept any “mean 
name” the King might please to give 
him. “I think,” observes the Vice- 
roy, “no man ever saw him so tract- 
able ;” and then writes that Sir Conn 
has secretly promised either to go 
over himself to see Henry, “or to 
send his eldest son, whom he most 
esteemeth,” to be his petitioner. The 

overty of this wild lord hindered 
him from going, for, as he confessed, 
he had never, from the beginning of 
the war, received a groat from his 
lordship, to such impoverishment was 
it reduced. The man who had be- 
come his pseudo eldest son, and who 
is subsequently characterized as his 
“ best,” was aed Ferdoragh, that is, 
the Red Man, and was he on whose 
adoption the fortunes of the family 
subsequently turged. According to 
all accounts,* he was son of one 
Alison, the handsome wife of Fer- 
doragh Kelly, a smith, in Dundalk, 
and had been, until he was sixteen 
years old, brought up as the smith’s 
son, under the name of Ferdoragh 
Kelly, until his mother, “vain-glo- 
riously boasting,” agreeably with the 
manners of the country, that he was 
the son of the King of Ulster, prof- 
fered him the child; upon which 
O’Neill gratefully accepted the lad 
as a hopeful youth whose sword 
might some day serve in defence of 
an authority dependent on the num- 
ber of well-affected weapons it could 
bring into the field. 

To a chieftain the more sons the 
better security, as Campion explains, 
who knew an Irish lord, who, “for 
increase of his name,”’ that is to say, 
for augmentation of his clanna, or 
children, “had more than ten wives 
in twenty places.” And one of Sir 
Conn’s sons, thecelebrated Shane, par- 
ticularly states that his father never 
refused any child that was presented 
to him ; and that, moreover, “ his na- 
ture was such, he never refused any 
man any thing that was asked of 
him.”+ Here, in a single graphic 
stroke, by a rough hand, we have a 
lively insight into the character of a 
Celtic king, whose popularity and 
power mainly rose from openhanded- 
ness. 
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The plot of the tragic fates which 
befell many of this family turns so 
closely on Ferdoragh Kelly’s, alias 
O’Neill’s, birth, some further parti- 
culars must be stated. Agreeably 
with thanistic usage, all sons, from 
whatever source, were entitled toshare 
in any living their father could insure 
them during his lifetime ; and Conn 
Backagh, in accepting the lad in ques- 
tion, acted as eonformably to custom 
as does a childless Mussulman rajah 
when adopting an heir. It would 
seem that Lame Conn, when about 
to be made an earl, being aged as 
well halting, and apprehensive of 
warlike troubles, determined to name 
an adult to King Henry as the son 
who should be made his successor by 
letters patent. Accordingly, passing 
over his other sons, who seemingly 
were under the age of manhood, and 
who had been born to him by ques- 
tionable marriages, he selected an il- 
licit and even supposititious son to 
aonrneety him to court; and, as 
agreeably with Gaelic custom, a bas- 
tard, if bold and brave, was a lawful 
successor, his supposed father did not 
scruple to conceal the fact of his ille- 
gitimacy. 

Our readers, conversant with the 
history of Henry himself, will see the 
similarity between his family diffi- 
culties and those of the king under 
consideration. It was Henry’s anxiety 
to have a son and heir which, sup- 
ported as he was by the general dread 
of a contested succession, induced him 
to make the many marriages which 
rendered the legitimacy of his chil- 
dren contestable. O’Neill’s desire to 
p yssess a manly assured heir, becomes, 

y this comparison, more intelligible; 
and we are told} that Ferdoragh 
Kelly, at the time he took the place 
of O’Neill’s eldest slain son, was “a 
lusty horseman and tried souldiour.” 
Ten years back he had, in surprising 
and seizing a rebellious vassal, given 
proof of talents for command,§ and 
at the day in point, was a gallant 
warrior, and well-beloved; while his 
future fraternal rival Shane, the Tip- 
poo-Sultan of Irish history, was nei- 
ther grown to manhood, nor of much 
promise. Henry, satisfied of O’Neill’s 
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humility, had, on the 5th February, 
1542, directed the Colonial Council to 
accord the conformable chief whatever 
title and lands they think fit. On 
this news, Ferdoragh, who is styled 
his father’s “eldest and best son,” 
and who expected to be constituted 
his father’s heir, came up to Dublin, 
and presently sent to persuade his fa- 
ther to come also to a city which he 
probably had not yet ventured to visit. 
On the old chief’s arrival, he asked 
the Council to procure him the means 
of proceeding to London, and appear- 
ing suitably at Court. “He hath lit- 
tle or no money,” say they, “and, 
considering his good inclination, which 
is beyond all men’s expectations, we 
shall furnish him.” Two hundred 
marks being lent to him, his son rode 
home with a troop of soldiers to levy 
cows sufficient for the discharge of 
the debt. On the touchy question of 
his future feudal title, the Council 
- advise that he be named Earl of Ty- 
rone, “which,” they observe, “is the 
name of the country whereof he and 
his sept have the possession ; and that 
he be granted, and such one of his 
sons as he shall name, and his heirs, 
all such lands in Tyrone as he pos- 
sesseth at present.” As to his demands, 
that his charter should include other 
lands, with governorship over outly- 
ing chiefs, as if-he were to continue 
to be their king, these unreasonable 
requests were very properly deferred. 
But the Council rejoicingly remind 
Henry that this is the first instance of 
an O'Neill condescending to go to 
England; for that hitherto his an- 
cestors had styled themselves Princes 
of Ulster, as adversaries to the Eng- 
lish Crown. 

Of the political independence and 
grandeur of O’Neillmore, the follow- 
ing summary was written by a con- 
temporary, Campion, the Jesuit :— 
“Of all the Irish Princes, though 
none was then comparable to O’ Neill 
for antiquity and nobleness of blood, 
yet had the same endured sundry va- 
rieties and vexations, untill the divi- 
sions began in England of the two 
royal families, Yorke and Lancaster ; 
at which time the English lords 
of Ireland, either for zeale, or for 
kindred and affection, transporting 
their force thither to uphold a side, 
the meere Irish waxed insolent, and 
chiefly O’ Neale incroached upon the 
full possession of Ulster, abiding so 
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uncontrolled until Con O’Neale, fear- 
ing the puissance of Henry VIIL, ex- 
hibited to him a voluntary submission, 
surrendered all titles of honour, and 
received at his hands the Earledome 
of Ter-Owen, commonly called Tirone, 
to be held of the king, of English 
form and fenure.” 

The annalist, “Four Masters,” re- 
cord the turning change in this Gaelic 
king with something of laconic repug- 
nance, simply saying :—“O’ Neill went 
to the King of England, who created 
him an Earl, and enjoined that he 
should not be called O'Neill any 
longer. On this occasion he received 
great honour from the king.” His 
renunciation of his native title was 
the prime political concession, for this 
ancient appellation had for centuries 
given patriarchal dignity and sway to 
his regal ancestorg, Of one of the 
most ambitious afld eminent of his 
race, it is declared, that he prized to 
be styled the O’ Neill more than to be 
entitled Cesar. The warm hearts of 
his clan felt the reverence and affec- 
tion for this designation of the chief- 
tain of their race, which Russians 
profess for their Kaisar, and which 
the dusky natives of India had for 
the Great Mogul; nay more, since 
UVa-Neill, that is to say, the grandson 
of Neill, signified the Grand Signior, 
or the representative of patriarchs 
from whom his and their common 
blood and kinsmanship derived. In 
this loved name was a magic power 
hardly to be understood in our day. 
When about to discard this talismanic 
hold on the allegiance of his people, 
and to brave their anger at his trans- 
formation, the wild Ardrigh, tossed 
in a sea of fear for the future, under- 
took a voyage as much fraught with 
serious consequence to him and his, 
as that of any Bengalese rajah who, 
at this day, visits the court of Queen 
Victoria. Accompanied by his son 
Ferdoragh, with the bishop of Clogher, 
“parson Dowdall,” and two chiefs of 
the clan Magennis, he arrived on the 
24th September, at Greenwich, where, 
in most humble form, he disclaimed 
the title of O’ Neill, with the rank of 
independent prince, and surrendered 
whatever rights he had in his territory 
to the crown. In this surrender his 
real estate, according to Celtic cus- 
tom, was ignored ; and since this con- 
sisted in no more than tenure of the 
office of senior, or chief, of his clans- 
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men during their pleasure, he held no 
more than the seignioral salary or 
emoluments, and, therefore, his act of 
surrender was not held binding by 
them. In the court of England, how- 
ever, so important was this act of 
homage considered, Henry caused to be 
imprinted and published, “The Copy 
of the submissyon of Oneyll, which 
he made to the Kynge’s Majestic, at 
Grenewych, the 24th day of Septem- 
ber, and delivered to his highnes in 
wryting, subscribed with his owne 
hand on this facyon, +.” In this sin- 
gular document the subscriber repu- 
diates his “name and state” so com- 
pletely, that he does not sign it other- 
wise than by making a mark, for 
either he could not write, or he awaited 
the title the king was to give him; 
together with the grant of “land or 
living,” which he undertook to hold 
as a faithful subf€ct. The name, so 
conferred, is set forth in this black- 
letter broadside, as “Le Trehault et 
yuissant Syr Connake, Countye de 
'yronne ;” and the record adds, “ his 
sonne’s name is Mathye, Baron of 
Doncane.” 

Thus, while old King Ua-Neill was 
transformed into Earl of Tyrorie, his 
pseudo-son, Ferdoragh Kelly, was 
changed into Matthew, Lord Dungan- 
non. The following vivid description 
of the ceremony of creating him and 
his son peers, is given in an old manu- 
script :—* 

“Sondaye, the first day of October, 
at the King’s Manor, at Greenwich, 
in the 34th year of his reigne, was 
the creation of Connoke O'Neill, 
created Earle of Tyrone, in manner 
following :— 

“First—The Queen’s closet was 
richly hanged with cloth of arras, and 
well strewed with rushes, and after 
the sacring of the high masse, these 
Earles in company wert to the sayd 
closet, and there put on their robes of 
estate, and immediately after the 
King’s Majesty being under the cloth 
of estate, accompanied with all his 
noblemen, counsaylours, and other, 
eame in the Earle, ledd between the 
Earles of Oxford and Hertford ; the 
Viscount Lisle bearing before him his 
sword, the hilt upward, Garter before 
him bearing his letters patent.” 
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The document states that after the 
King had handed to this reformed 
lord his patent, the simple Irishman 
“cave him thanks in his language, 
which a priest translated.” Then the 
King knighted the Magennis chiefs, 
his comrades ; and then the Earls left 
the presence chamber, and went to 
their dinners, the new-made peer car- 
rying his patent, the trumpets blowing 
before him. After the banquet, on 
the proclamation of his style, he gave 
Garter, to redeem the usual fine of 
the creation gown, twenty angel pieces 
of money ; £40 to the ottice of arms; 
40s, to the trumpeters; and other 
officers were rewarded according to 
eustom. 

The generous Henry paid the charges 
of his creation, £65 10s. 2d., and gave 
him £100, a gold chain worth £60, 
and some rich courtly apparel.t 

O’Cervallan, Bishop of Clogher, the 
immediate instrument of Sir Conn’s 
politico-religious conversion, surren- 
dering his papal appointment to the 
See, was confirmed by Henry in the 
bishopric, and rewarded by a gift of 
£40. Parson Dowdall, an Anglo- 
Irish cleric, received £20, and a pro- 
mise of the Archbishopric of Armagh, 
being now favourable to the Reforma- 
tion, for his subsequent opposition to 
which he was eventually deprived of 
the primacy. Lastly, the two Ma- 
gennis chieftains were knighted, by 
the names of Sir Donnell and Sir 
Arthur, and encouraged with promises 
of patents of lands in fee. Among 
the “articles which the Erle of Tyrone 
did (on this occasion) promise truly to 
observe,’ tare the following:—That he 
and his successors will be obedient to 
the King’s laws, and will answer his 
writs in the Castle of Dublin, or other 
Courts; and will do what in him is 
to cause all the inhabitants of Tyrone 
to do the like, or else he will bring 


them, if possible, to justice. He en- 
gages not to succour nor receive 


rebels; he forsakes the name or title 
of O'Neill; he promises that he, his 
heirs, and the inhabitants of such lands 
as it shall please the King to give 
him, shall use the English habit and 
manners, and, to their knowledge, the 
English language ; and shall, to their 
power, bring their children up in the 
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same manners and tongue. Lastly, 
that they shall put and keep lands fit 
for tillage in manurance (hand-labour), 
and cause houses to be built for the 
manurers. Hereby he distinctly un- 
dertook to extend to his tenantry the 
paramount advantages resulting from 
the principle of hereditary landlord- 
ship. Hitherto he had been but a king 
of nomad herdsmen, whose want of 
fixity of tenure precluded them from 
tilling the soil to an extent sutticient 
to insure them abundance of what is 
not only the staff of life but of civili- 
zation. Houses were almost unknown 
throughout Ireland to the “salvage 
men,” who, while following their 
flocks, were sheltered alike from cold 
and heat, wet and dry, by their frieze 
mantles, and could make a cabin of 
boughs and turf in an hour. At this 
very time, the King of the Kavanaghs, 
making his overtures for a grant of 
territory in fee, engaged to build houses 
for tenants, and to provide them with 
tables and benches.* Bound by all 
these promises, the new peer received 
that feudal grant which was of the 
first importance to him, when, neglect- 
ing the advice of the Dublin Council 
to grant him no more than the land 
he had in actual possession as de- 
mesne, the King made him “a gift of 
the country of Tyrone, with all the 
lands within the same now possessed”’ 
by him.t 

The quantity of land comprised in 
this definition was, however, unknown 
even to himself! When, at a subse- 
quent time, his grandson, the cele- 
brated chieftain Earl, entered on this 
vast estate, he laid before the Privy 
Council a document naming “the 
parcels of land which he states to be 
within Tyrone,” but the correctness 
of which he defers to persons “of 
better knowledge.” This note names 
the following countries :— 

“The Fewes”—i.e., the Fiodha, or 
forests, above Newry. 

“Twought”—ie., the tuath, or 
tribe, whence our word Teuton. 

“ Clancaught”—i.e., the children of 
Eaugh. } 

“ OClankarne”—i.e., Clanceitherne, 
the children of the caterans, or kerne. 
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“Oneyllan ;” probably the original 
settlement of the O’ Neill sept. 

“ Clanawyll’—.e., Clanawley. 

“Clancon”—i.e., the childrensprung 
from Conn. 

“ Clanbrassell”—i.e., the children 
descended from Brassell. 

“'Twoirehanne”—i.e., the twath, or 
tribe. Now called Turreshane. 

“‘ Mynterverne’”—“ Mounterborne” 
on Norden’s map. 

Each of these ten districts was 
claimed, with its “appendages,” 
which is a wide substantive word ; 
and the following comprehensive 
clause concludes this notable docu- 
ment :—“From the Blackwater to 
Castell Lyffer, and from the pass of 
Kilnegurdent to Logheaghe (Lough 
Neagh), and O Cahan’s country, with 
the appurtenance ; the spiritualte and 
temporalte of al} the premises is re- 
quired.” 

On this large requisition we may 
note that the very names of almost 
all those countries indicate that they 
were the property of the clans from 
which their denominations derived. 
Such was the region which the chiefs 
of the O’Neills unjustly claimed as 
their own, abnegating the rights of 
the real owners, and arrogating for 
themselves the fee of the soil through- 
out the entire counties of Tyrone, 
Armagh, and Londonderry. There is 
no doubt but that the communism in 
which each sept occupied its country 
was the principal source of the com- 
munity’s sufferings ; yet it would have 
been difficult to make clansmen sur- 
render their rights in obedience to 
an axiom in political economy. They 
were unconscious that famine, the 
gaunt enemy of the Gael, the severe 
scourge which periodically lessened 
their scanty numbers, resulted from 
their laws as to the ownership of the 
soil. The clan being the proprietors, 
land could neither be ail nor mort- 
gaged. Therefore, whenever their 
sparse crop of corn, and their herd of 
miserable cattle failed, there was no 
resource between them and starvation 
but robbery ; and during the struggle 
for existence, such of the population 
as could not live on their neighbours 
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perished of want, because there was 
no reliable title to the soil. Clan law 
was, in effect, the very fountain of 
discord and war. But as the thanist, 
or successor-elect to the seigniory, 
together with all the othersubordinate 
aspirants, would have been deprived 
of both their expectant interests if 
their title by male-gavel, and the go- 
vernorship of the tribe, were appro- 
priated by their King, so as that he 
should hold im fee, with right of 
descent to his son as his heir, they 
naturally and strenuously resisted the 
proposed change from clanship to 
feudalism. 

O’Neill’s peerage as Earl of Tyrone 
was merely like his abolished king- 
ship, a life-title, not given to him 
and the heirs male of his body. But 
the Crown had named his successor, 
and in so doing had unjustly inter- 
fered with an important question at 
law, viz., whether the adopted person 
could inherit his supposed father’s 
estate. 

When intelligence of O’Neill’s no- 
bilitation, including his assumption 
of the feudal landlordship of the 
entire country of his clan, with suc- 
cession to his pseudo son, reached the 
ears of the leading men, their indig- 
nation could not be restrained ; and 
on his return home with his new- 
fangled honours, his thanist or lieu- 
tenant, Niall Connelagh, broke into 
open conflict with his recreant chief. 
This renowned warrior had, for the 
last ten years, served the Government 
against his chief, whom, by the native 
law, he was appointed to succeed ; 
but he now found himself cruelly cast 
off from the succession. To reconcile 
this dispute, Government proposed 
to grant him a country elsewhere, no 
less than the lands and lordship of 
Claneboy, the rich district of which 
a ruin called Belfast Castle was the 
centre, and was in the possession of 
an alien sept of Neills. This than- 
ist’s hard case was, however, settled 
by his sudden death in 1544. Yet 
such was the elective nature of chief- 
taincy, that his son, Sir Turlough, 
came to the title some score of years 
afterwards. 

In the next year the old thanistic 
variance between the seigniors of Ty- 
rone and Tyrconnell, as to Lifford 
Castle, broke out again, and was tem- 
porarily patched up by an agreement 
which sets forth “the root and origin” 
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of the quarrel. This curious revela- 
tion is noticeable, since it also applies 
to similar controversies which raged 
between almost all neighbour chief- 
tains throughout distracted Ireland. 
In the case in point, the Earl of Ty- 
rone and Manus O’ Donnell, prince of 
Tyrconnell, are declared to be unable 
to justify their opposite claims, save 
by producing old shedas or scraps of 
writing, which had neither seal nor 
signature, and which some vain poet, or 
explorer of Irish histories, had false!y 
composed, for the sake of paltry pay, 
or to obtain favour. Such as this, 
verily, was the corrupt source whence 
the bulk of Irish history issued. The 
ancient fight for Lifford had long been 
kept hot by this means, whenever a 
drunken bard roused the warlike pro- 
pensity of his clansmen, and sent 
them rushing through the pass of 
Kilnegurden, awakening the echoes 
of that defile by the slogan of the 
Bloody Hand, and spreading havoc 
through the doomed O’Donnell’s 
country. A small square fortalice, 
which once commanded this famous 
pass, still stands in desolate ruin. It 
is said that in this bleak building 
the Huguenot Rapin wrote his his- 
tory; and it has also been said, in 
bitter jest, that the history of Ire- 
land is a continuation of Rapin(e). 
To settle the incessant difference be- 
tween the seigneurs of Tyrone and 
Tyrconnel, as arising out of the ques- 
tion of seniority of pedigree on which, 
according to thanistic law, the claim 
of supremacy depended, the Viceroy 
“nerceiving,’ as he says, “that the 
Earl and O’ Donnell had, in effect, all 
the Captains of the North hanging 
on their sleeves,” deprived them of 
any rule over these chieftains, sav- 
ing those in their own countries. By 
this summary order the ex-Ardrigh of 
Ulster was prohibited from exacting 
either tribute or military service from 
his oir-righs or sub-kings. What the 
tribute amounted to is now unknown, 
except a few items, such as sixty cows 
yearly from Ennishowen, in considera- 
tion of preventing the malefactors 
under his authority from molesting 
the inhabitants; twenty-one cows 
yearly from O’Kane; and uncertain 
rents from the Claneboy O’ Neill, and 
from Maguire of Fermanagh, M‘Mahon 
of Monaghan, Magennis of Iveagh, 
M‘Llewellyn of the Rowte, M‘Artan 
of Cinelarty, O’ Hanlon of Orior, &c. 
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To reconcile Tyrone to this strip- 
ping him of all exterior power, these 
chieftains were subsequently bought 
(as the record says*) from him by Go- 
vernment; but whether the considera- 
tion was paid in cows, the current 
coin of thé country, or in cash, does 
not appear. And when he subse- 
quently persisted in retaining his old 
kingship with his new earldom, the 
unnatural graft bore the bitter fruit 
of bringing him into collision with 
the Castle. 

In 1544, King Henry, about to lay 
siege to Boulogne, was reinforced by 
troops of Irish kerne, who to the num- 
ber of 1,154 were contributed by the 
Anglo-Irish Lords and Celtic Chief- 
tains. Of this military contingent, 
the Earl of Tyrone sent ninety-five 
men, under the command of his bai- 
liff’s son, and provided with a priest 
anda piper. Some cf the names of 
this rough troop look as barbarous as 
their owners did. The following are 
taken from the MS. “muster-roll of 
the kerne, giving the name of every 
officer and man.” t 


Tue Erie or Trrone’s Kerye, 
Artur O’Quyn, Captayne. 
Walter Eglye, Peti-captayne. 
Walter Bathe, do. 

Sir Patrick Weston, Priest. 
Tyrrelagh M‘Gillemour. 

Hugh O’Dogherty. 

Arty Ofie. 

Phelym M‘Aulay. 

Gilduff O’Carre, 

Manus Hamling. 

Patrick Neyle, &c., of the 
Quins, Hagans, M‘Cans, and Hanlons. 


Lord Power, of Curraghmore, was 
colonel of this remarkable regiment, 
which mustered one fine morning in 
St. James’s Park, to the astonishment 
of the Londoners, at seeing a body of 
more or less wild Irishmen, arrayed 
in strange equipments, and marching 
to the music of a score of bagpipes. 
These rough and ready warriors, for 
such they were by full experience, are 
declared to have stood the army in 
very good stead during the siege of 
Boulogne ; “for,” says the chronicler, 
“they were not only contented to 
burne and spoile all the villages 
thereto adjoining, but also they would 


*MS., S. P. O., Aug. 1548. 
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range twentie or thirtie miles into the 
mainland, and having taken a bull, 
they used to tie him to a stake, and, 
scorching him with faggots, they 
would force him to rore so as all the 
cattell in the countrie would make 
towards the bull, all which they would 
lightlie lead awaie, and thus furnish 
the camp with store of beefe.” This 
clever commissariat trick, unknown 
to the expertest cattle-stealers on the 
Scottish Border, had been perfected 
by practice at home. 

Lord Tyrone was now, in his latter 
days, growing civilized. On the 1st 
May, 1544, his Latin secretary writes, 
in his name, to the King, expressing his 
wish to attend Parliament regularly ; 
and asking for a grant of a town-house 
in Dublin, such as had recently been 
given to other distant peers to induce 
them to visit the metropolis. Of his 
loyalty to his liege sovereign Henry, 
there is other evidence; and to the 
successor to the throne, Edward VL., 
he was also steadily faithful. On 
one occasion, when Government took 
bands of galloglachs into the royal 
service, he “condescended,” as a de- 
spatch states, to allow cess for them 
to be levied off the countries of the 
northern chieftains whose obedience 
had been purchased from him.t And 
at this period of his career he also 
acted loyally in endeavouring to expel 
the Islesmen Scots, who were effect- 
ing their settlement in the north. But 
he soon afterwards fell foul of heavier 
enemies, certain English officers, who 
were seeking to settle on the southern 
border of his territory. It was at this 
epoch, the reign of Edward VI., that 
the force of England was bent towards 
the reduction of Ireland to obedience. 
A new and vigorous Lord Deputy, Sir 
Edward Bellingham, opened the gate 
of the right reformation, by chastis- 
ing any of the King’s peers who failed 
to fulfil the feudal duties for which 
they held their estates, prosecuting 
such of the King’s enemies as made 
war on his subjects, and commencing 
to plant Anglo-Saxon settlers in the 
confiscated countries. The wave of 
Enylish colonization, flowing into the 
island, was beginning to penetrate 
northwards, until it was checked by 
the expulsive force of the O’Neills. 


t MS., S. P. O., 7 Mar. 1544, 


~ MS., S. P. 0., Aug. 1548. 



































Tats book belongs precisely to that 
particular species of literature which 
we would most gladly see multiplied 
and encouraged. It is a simple and 
intelligent, and, although a Quakerly, 
still a very lively record of village life 
and adventure, covering a period of 
fifty-eight years, from 1766 to 1824. 
The village of Ballitore, in the county 
of Kildare, of respectable antiquity, 
and a chief Irish colony of “the people 
called Quakers,” will always, and 
everywhere, possess a special interest, 
as having witnessed the happy and 
studious schoolboy days of the great 
Edmund Burke. With this splendid 
and imperial exception, and the more 
modest one of the excellent and clever 
Mary Leadbeater, the authoress, 
among other things, of the “ Cottage 
Dialogues” and of these “Annals of 
Ballitore,” the village is not directly 
associated with any name of general 
notoriety. And we must add, that it 
is not to these that the work, in a 
principal, or, indeed, in any consider- 
able degree, owes its peculiar charm 
and value. Nestled among groves 
and hedge-rows of ancient timber, by 
the banks of a pleasant stream, and 
sheltered in the lap of a beautiful 
valley, the scene and atmosphere 
breathes the sweetness, serenity, and 
seclusion, that so well accords with 
the primitive and philanthropic sim- 
plicity of the Quakers of a hundred 
years ago, and which, we are almost 
tempted by these records to believe, 
reacted gently and delightfully upon 
the Quaker character in Ballitore. 
The gentle and pleasant spirit of the 
authoress throws a sort of rural sun- 
shine and fragrance over these annals; 
and her high intelligence, and her sim- 
plicity, candour, and uniform benig- 
nity, flavoured, nevertheless, with a 
certain archness and innocent humour, 
give her style at times a sisterly re- 
semblance to that of Goldsmith. 
Beoks of this order, though dealing 
little with public events, and still less 
with public characters, conversant 
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with but a single locality, and with, 
for the most part, a society wholly 
unknown to fame, possess, neverthe- 
less, a high and peculiar historic va- 
lue. They preserve, with a most satis- 
factory and curious fidelity, the do- 
mestic arrangements and social man- 
ners of their time, and all that is 
most perishable and transient, because 
most conventional and accidental, in 
social progress. 

The authoress, Mary Shackleton, 
better known by her married name of 
Leadbeater, was born in Ballitore, in 
the year 1758. “Her father, Richard 
Shackleton,” says the prefatory me- 
moir, “kept a boarding-school, which 
had been established in that village 
in the year 1726, by his father, Abra- 
ham Shackleton, a native of York- 
shire, and a member of the Society of 
Friends.” This school maintained a 
very high character and position to 
the close of the century, and many of 
the best names in the country are to 
be found in the Ballitore “school- 
list.” 

The character of the fair writer co- 
lotirs these annals most agreeably—a 
vigorous common sense, and keen and 
lively observation are mellowed by the 
most purely womanly kindness, and 
toned by the seclusion of her quaint 
and friendly sect. Perhaps the edu- 
cation of the clever Quakeress best 
explains that simplicity which so of- 
ten makes us smile, while so uniformly 
commanding our respect, in these 
pages. The peculiarity of that edu- 
cation will best explain itself in this 
little anecdote (of the year 1771), 
which wears, in our mind, so pretty 
and conventual a smile and sadness. 


‘Even in our quiet abode trouble and 
temptation sometimes intruded. Well do 
I remember that evening when, with no in- 
tention of breaking our prescribed bounds, 
we stretched our necks over the orchard 
hedge to procure a sight of feats of horse- 
manship which were being exhibited in a 
neighbouring field ; but Tom Wray and 
John Elsey, who saw our situation, prompted 


* “The Annals of Ballitore, by Mary Leadbeater, with a Memoir of the Author; 
Letters from Edmund Burke heretofore unpublished; and the Correspondence of Mrs. R. 


Trench and Rev. George Crabbe with Mary Leadbeater.” 


and Daldy. 1862. 


Vol. I. London: Bell 
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by good-nature or politeness, approached, 
and prevailed upon us to descend the ditch. 
We went with the timidity of conscious 
misdoing, and, mixing with the crowd of 
spectators, did not lose this uneasy sense in 
the entertainment which so new a scene 
afforded. Yet amusement was beginning to 
be the predominant sensation, when to our 
utter dismay and confusion, James M‘Con- 
naughty made his appearance! I do not 
think he spoke one word, but we followed 
him from the place of diversion with coun- 
tenances glowing with shame, and hearts 
smitten with remorse. Thus were we in- 
troduced into the presence of our aunt and 
our sister Margaret. My discerning aunt 
saw we were already punished, and added 
little to our punishment; but my sister had 
become serious, and had sincerely embraced 
religion. Affrighted at the slippery paths of 
youth, she regarded our error with more se- 
verity than did our more experienced aunt. 
Her lecture was very grave on our having 
clandestinely stolen away to partake of 
amusements which we knew would not be 
approved of, and she asked how the query 
periodically asked in our meetings of dis- 
cipline concerning attendance at ‘vain 
sports and places of diversion’ could be 
answered. At this climax we verily believed 
we were in imminent danger of being dis- 
owned by the Society. We burst into tears, 
which ceased not to flow till we lost the 
sense of our guilt and sorrow in the sweet 
oblivion of sleep.” 


The book is necessarily desultory, 
and in our mind, all the nce on 
that account ; the fair annalist lead- 
ing us with a lively affluence of anec- 
anecdotal and traditional gossip, from 
house to house, in the old village, as 
she remembered it in the year 1766. 
Forming an angle with the domicile 
of a certain Sarah Fuller was the 
dwelling of her grandmother, Rachael 
Carleton, daughter of “the venerable 
George Rooke,” a Quaker native of 
Cumberland, who in one of his jour- 
neys to Ireland, as a preacher, made 
the acquaintance of Joan, daughter of 
John Cooke, of Limerick. Honest 
George lost his heart to the charming 
Joan, then a young and blooming 
widow, with no lack of this wofld’s 
goods. “Her beauty and her wealth,” 
however, Mrs. Leadbeater assures us, 
in perfect good faith, and we dare say, 
the worthy George himself thought 
likewise, “ were not the charms which 
secured the affections of George 
Rooke. He met in her a kindred 
mind ; and her virtue and piety deter- 
mined his choice.” At all events, he 
pressed his suit with due fervour and 
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resolution ; and the story of his suc- 
cess is so simply and pleasantly told, 
that we extract it word for word :— 


** As he rode to Limerick, with intent to 
make the tender of his hand, he was joined 
by another young man, who opened his 
heart to him, and told him he was on his 
way to address the fair widow, requesting 
his interest on the occasion. George's 
alarm at finding he had a rival was great, 
and his emotions occasioned such agitation, 
that, one after another, the buttons of his 
waistcoat burst open. However, he proved 
the successful candidate, and was married 
to Joan in 1686, They were accounted the 
handsomest pair that had been married in 
the meeting-house for a long time, and they 
lived in comfort and plenty in Limerick, 
till the horrors of war broke in upon their 
domestic quiet.’ 


Remembering that the narrative 
reached her from the lips of the 
daughter of Joan and George, its con- 
tinuation will be read as a curious au- 
thentic illustration of the troublous 
scenes which accompanied the Jacob- 
ite campaigns in Ireland. 

“When Limerick was besieged by Wil- 
liam IIL, officers and soldiers of the Irish 
army were lodged in their house, and cannon- 
balls passed through every room but one. 
On one occasion, Joan Rooke sate on her 
chimney-hob, watching the pot in which 
her dinner was boiling, lest the Irish sol- 
diers should make a prey of it. The pot 
was removed, and she had left her seat, 
when a cannon-ball dashed through the 
hob where she had sat. We had also a fa- 
mily tradition, that she had stooped her 
head to let a ball pass over it. That she 
was a woman of courage was evident, from 
her having threatened the soldiers who were 
quartered in her house, to complain to their 
officers of the ruffianly conduct which they 
declared their intention to pursue. They 
had spoken in Irish before her, believing 
her ignorant of the language; she under- 
stood it, but heard them out before she let 
them know that she did so, and then awed 
them into good behaviour.” 


Their experiences of the first siege 
of Limerick quite satisfied the worthy 
George and Joan, who prudently beat 
a retreat before the advance of De 

tinkle’s battering-train and grena- 
diers, next spring. The preparations 
for this movement and their adven- 
tures on the way to Dublin, read like 
a pleasant page of “ De Foe :’— 

“My great-grandmother quilted some of 
her broad pieces of gold into the tucks of 
her under petticoats, and filled false heels 
in her shoes with the remainder. They 


melted their plate into wedges, and aban- 
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doned their comfortable house and costly 
furniture, which had once been the objects 
of Joan's nice housewifely care; and ever 
after she was perfectly indifferent how sim- 
ple her furniture was, if it were only kept 
whole and clean. They hired a guard to 
convey them to Dublin, and it was uncer- 
tain what might have been their fate had 
he not been faithful to them. This man, 
when old and poor, was tenderly cared for 
by George Rooke, so true is it that ‘ honesty 
is the best policy.’ They lay the first night 
in a place surrounded by Rapparees. My 
careful great-grandmother lay awake watch- 
ing their property. Her husband forgot all 
care in a sleep so refreshing, that in the 
morning he congratulated his wife with, 
* My dear, we have had a fine night;’ she 
had not found it so, and notwithstanding 
all her care, had lost her riding-hood. After 
a short stay in Dublin they embarked for 
England, with their three little children. 
My grandmother, who was then about 
three years old, never forgot her great afflic- 
tion at letting her doll fall out of the cabin- 
window, and seeing her treasure swallowed 
by the waves. They staid till this land 
was freed from disturbance, sold their es- 
tate in Limerick, and then settled in Dublin.” 


Proceeding from the Burrow-gate 
up the main street of the village, we 
encounter the habitation of Joseph 
Wills—a characteristic portrait of the 
year 1766 :— 

*“ Joseph was a man retired from busi- 
ness, who lived upon his income in a gen- 
teel, comfortable style, keeping what is 
called good company and a good table, and 
attentive to the cultivation of his land and 
garden, and to the provision of his house- 
hold. He was elderly, rather low in stat- 
ure, somewhat corpulent, and his nose large 
and carbuncled; he wore a gold-laced hat 
and waistcoat, and moved along the street 
with slow and stately pace, smoking out of 
a long, clean pipe. Thus arrayed, he fre- 
quently walked into his neighbours’ houses, 
which opened with latches, and inquired 
what they had for dinner, at the same time 
poking his staff into the pot, for they 
mostly sat in their kitchens in the fore- 
noons. This familiarity was of course not 
always acceptable. Sarah Fuller's servant 
ran in to warn her mistress of his approach : 
*Here’s Mr. Wills, here’s Mr. Wills!” but 
she was not quick enough. ‘Noble intel- 
ligence!’ retorted Joseph, gravely, as he 
followed her. He had his singularities, but 
he was ‘ respectable,’ and Elizabeth Shack- 
leton piqued herself on being always on good 
terms with him. He encouraged and as- 
sisted her taste for gardening ; he delighted 
in dandling her sweet little Rachael and 
receiving her caresses, and avoided the 
house for some time after death had taken 
from thence his little favourite; this trait 
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of tenderness the mother remembered with 
gratitude.” 


And very pretty and pathetic is 
that simple note. 

There is nothing pleasanter than 
the gaiety of the fair Quakeress. She 
mentions that— 


“Amongst the pupils at this period 
(1772) was a young Quaker from Jamaica, 
Jesse Balrieves. On rising one morning 
and beholding the ground covered with 
snow, a sight he never had seen before, he 
¢alled out in astonishment, ‘O boys! see ail 
the sugar!’” 


In the same vein, in 1796, she re- 
cords :— 


“About this time a visit was paid, by 
appointment of the monthly meeting, to 
recommend such of our Society as had fire- 
arms or other instruments for the destruc- 
tion of man, to destroy them. The only 
person amongst us who was in possession of 
such an instrument was Molly Haughton, 
who resigued to destruction her husband’s 
old fowling-piece, and joined in the laugh 
raised at her expense.” 


We have in the following anecdote 
of one Richard Miles, a village pa- 
rallel for the old story of Sheridan 
and Wilberforce :— 


“In his uncle Richard he had an exam- 
ple of the woful effects of intemperance, 
for no remonstrance could prevail upon un- 
fortunate Dick to resign his habitual love 
of the bottle: and what mortified the 
Friends of the village was, that when in a 
state of inebriation Dick particularly chose 
to speak our plain language in its greatest 
purity, though not belonging to our So- 
ciety.” 


This primitive Quaker family—the 
good and clever Shackletons—were 
not without their peculiar pleasant- 
ries. Mary Leadbeater relates of her 
mother that— 


“She entertained a few rather singular 
scruples, one of which was her objection to 
images, even in china, on which we some- 
times amused ourselves with finding an al- 
most imperceptible man or bird, To gratify 
this scruple, the parent of one of the pupils 
procured for her a tea-service from China 
without any images.” 


We are pleased, too, to perceive 
that her father did not revolt from 
even the frivolity of a pun :-— 


** The butchers,” she writes, “ were of all 
tradesmen the chief annoyance to my mo- 
ther, as they frequently intruded on her 
while at breakfast, exhibiting their wares, 
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and praising ‘ the colour and fat.’ On see- 
ing them approach, my father was wont to 
call out, ‘ Mistress, fortify, or, if possible, 
Jiftify thyself against the butchers.’ ” 


But this form of jocularity seems 
to have been a favourite one among 
the Quakers of ninety years ago. The 
annalist says :— 


“In speaking of my early days, I must 
not omit to mention James and Nanny 
M‘Connaughty. Who that knew us has 
not known James and Nanny? Their 
honesty, their neatness, their simplicity, 
and even their singularities claimed affec- 
tion and respect. Nanny had been servant 
to my father, and her integrity and dili- 
gence, and above all, her piety, gained her 
universal esteem. An old man sometimes 
frequented Ballitore, by name John M‘Con- 
naughty, famous for having made a perfect 
pun. It was thus. John, having joined 
the Society of Friends, entered into a reli- 
gious disputation with a clergyman, who 
threatened, at length, that he would cane 
him. ‘I believe, said John, ‘ thou hast 
more of the spirit of Cain [cane] than of 
Abel [able] in thee.’” 


John M‘Connaughty’s son, James, 
inherited his father’s fondness for a 
joke :— 


“Old John was charmed with the good 
qualities of Nanny Waring, and destined 
her for wife his son James, whom, on his 
return home, he sent to visit her. One bon 
mot amongst others is recorded of James 
during his courtship. While arguing on 
one occasion with his beloved upon some 
indifferent matter, she said, by way of re- 
proving his positiveness, that she believed 
he wanted to persuade her out of her name, 
‘It is the very thing I wish most to do,’ 
replied the brisk bachelor. His wish was 
accomplished; and as they were returning 
from having presented their marriage, while 
James rode attentively beside his intended 
bride, a person remarked on his complai- 
sance not very kindly, and added, ‘ But 
when poverty comes in at the door, love 
will fly out at the window.’ Nanny never 
forgot this sarcasm. She often repeated it, 
and always with this observation: ‘No, 
no! though poverty came in at the door, 
love never flew out at the window.’” 


Thesimplicity of Nanny’stestimony 
is indefinably pretty and touching. 

Towards the close of the last cen- 
tury the old Irish traditions of duel- 
ling and intemperance continued in 
full force. Indeed, the practice of 
the latter vice in the upper ranks of 
society was very much aggravated at 
that period; and the orgies of Irish 
gentlemen in 1790 would have filled 
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their genial ancestors, who forty or 
fifty years before loved to drink a 
very light claret from very small 
glasses, at so leisurely a rate, that the 
gay compotators were little more ex- 
cited by a four or five hours’ revel, 
than they would have been by sip- 
ving small beer for the same time. 
For the year 1795, our annalist, how- 
ever, makes the following character- 
istic entry :-— 


“A young officer of Colonel Keating's 
regiment, after dining at Power's Grove, 
and leaving it at a late hour, or rather 
early next morning, was thrown from his 
horse in a state of intoxication, and lived 
but a few days. He was the second who 
lost his life by the mistaken hospitality of 
that house.” 


Such epidemic vices culminate and 
render themselves, at last, intolerable, 
as they approach the period of their 
extinction ; and society, in self-de- 
fence, at last expels the enormity— 
purges itself, and liberates its suc- 
cessors for all time to come. 

As a companion piece, we take 
from “the Annals ” of the year 1782, 
a curious and striking portrait of an 
Irish duellist of the period (1782). 


““My father and mother, with others of 
their family, were by special invitation at 
the house of their landlord, Clayton Bayley, 
at Gowran, when Beauchamp Bagnell and 
a young man of the Butler family, who had 
dined at Lord Clifden’s, came in a state of 
intoxication to the house. Clayton Bayley 
was very unwilling to be intruded upon 
while enjoying the company of his former 
preceptor; and his wife was greatly dis- 
tressed, for she was certain that ‘that 
wicked Bagnell would insist that her hus- 
band must drink with him all night, or else 
fight him.’ It was in vain our host insisted 
that he was ‘not at home,’ which he firmly 
maintained malgré the lectures of his old 
mistress ; he was at length obliged to ap- 
pear, and, as an apology for not receiving 
them, to inform Bagnell that he had Qua- 
ker guests in his house. This Bagnell de- 
clared was an additional inducement to him 
to desire admission, for of all things he 
loved Quakers. He entered on crutches, 
having been lately hurt in a duel; and, 
though disfigured by lameness, and ob- 
scured by intoxication, the grace of his 
form and the beauty of his countenance 
were so conspicuous, as to excite in no 
small degree the mingled sensations of ad- 
miration, pity, and regret. He had entered 
into the world with splendid gifts of for- 
tune and still more splendid gifts of nature, 
and possessed a mind not unworthy of them, 
till, drawn into the vortex of dissipation, 
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his mind debased, his constitution shatter- 
ed, his fortune impaired, he became the 
wreck which now appeared before us. It 
was to my mother that Bagnell addressed 
his conversation. He repeated his declara- 
tion of affection to the Society of Friends, 
and assured her that he agreed with them 
in sentiments, and wished to belong to their 
body, ‘only that he could not in that case 
retain his ¢orps of volunteers.” My mother 
made little reply, but he, rising soon after 
to leave the room, expressed much unwil- 
lingness to lose her company, and at length 
left the house, much to the relief of all who 
remained in it except my mother. Her 
mind was so impressed with sadness in 
contemplating the situation of this man, 
that she believed it her duty to inform him 
of it. In the course of a few months she 
heard he had come to visit his sister 
Keatinge; she went to Narraghmore and 
had a corference with him, honestly laying 
before him the injury he did himself and 
others by his conduct and example. He 
heard her not only with polite but with 
serious attention, acknowledged the truth 
of her remarks, and lamented his inability 
to keep those good resolutions which he 
had often made. He assured her that he 
approved and esteemed the principles of 
her Society, and that the sentiments he ex- 
pressed in his state of intoxication were 
sincere. He thanked her cordially, and at 
parting kissed her hand.” 


Scattered through these “ Annals” 
is a good deal of that lore which 
made the pleasant fire-side recre- 
ation of our [rish ancestry, on winters’ 
nights, and which reads here the 
more agreeably for the faint dis- 
claimers and the evident half-belief 
with which good Mary Leadbeater 
sets them down :— 


“ All the learning and piety in our village 
could not conquer the superstition of the age. 
A neighbour died of a malignant fever; he 
had a thrice repeated dream before he took 
ill, in which a voice called to him three 
times, ‘Prepare!’ It seems as if intima- 
tions of no common import have been occa- 
sionally thus conveyed, and that some 
attention is due to them; but, as all good 
things are subject to abuse, superstition has 
made of dreams an instrument of torture 
to weak and susceptible minds ; and, alas! 
superstition was one of the sins of Ballitore. 
The death of one of the Fuller family was 
said to be announced by the melodious 
wailing of the Banshee, who, when visible, 
appeared in the form of a beautiful woman 
combing her hair. For the rest of the neigh- 
bours the croaking of a raven sufficed on 
these solemn occasions. The spirits of 
the departed were said to be seen gliding 
through the meeting-house grove, and ‘ the 
Runner,’ a stream flowing through the 
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heart of the village, could not be crossed 
after midnight without fear and trembling. 
The candles going out suddenly during an 
evening meeting, foretold the death of the 
venerable Abraham Shackleton ; previous 
to which candles went out several times in 
the chamber of a little pupil, and even my 
sensible mother deemed it a warning that 
her father-in-law would shortly expire— 
which he did.” 


These are the stories of ninety years 
ago ; and of the same date (1772) is 
the following tale of the fairy-stricken 
Tom Duffy :-- 


“There lived at the foot of the Nine- 
tree-hill, about this time, a comfortable 
farmer named Loughlin Duffy. His son 
Thomas, when nine years old, while return- 
ing from the funeral of a brother, was sud- 
denly taken ill, and lost his speech and the 
power of walking. Continuing in this 
state, he permitted no one to see him eat, 
but took what was left for him, taught his 
brothers and sisters to read and write, 
wrote a good hand himself, and performed 
several works of ingenuity, such as making 
a fiddle, a wooden lock, &c., under the 
bedclothes. There was, of course, but one 
cause assigned for this marvellous dispensa- 
tion—Tom was fairystruck. The fairies 
visited and instructed him in the solitude 
of his confinement; he was serving his 
apprenticeship to them, and at the end of 
seven years he would come forth a great 
doctor. The term, however, continued two 
years longer, and on his recovery ‘Tom 
became a schoolmaster, which occupation 
he filled with credit among the lower ranks 
for the remainder of his life. He seemed to 
enjoy good health, his constitution when he 
arrived at maturity having probably over- 
come those nervous affections which were 
the cause of his strange condition; but he 
was ever small in size, and had a dwindled, 
pale appearance. After his neighbours had 
looked for a while for something extraor- 
dinary from him, the fairy theory seemed 
forgotten. To visit him in his confinement 
made a favourite walk for our visitors. Not 
far distant from his habitation was the Rath 
of Mullamast, the chief abode of fairies in 
this country, and the place where they held 
their court. Tradition also reported it to 
have been a Danish fort; and the hole in 
the centre, which was bare of grass, was 
asserted to have been made to contain the 
blood of their prisoners of war, for no grass 
ever grew where human blood had been 
shed. As another proof of this assertion, 
a bare spot on the Nine-tree-hill was shown 
as that where a gentleman named Dillon 
had been Shot in a duel.” 


The death of her grandfather in 
1770, was, as the good old man him- 
self believed, intimated by a super- 
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natural occurrence, thus related by 
the writer :— 


“In the following winter the candles 
suddenly went out in our meeting-house 
without any apparent cause, and the sub- 
sequent illness of ‘the old master’ inter- 
preted this into an omen of his death. His 
spirit, disengaged from the world, awaited 
in calm acquiescence the Divine will, and 
often overflowed in sweet counsels to those 
who visited him, although through his long 
life he had been always ‘swift to hear, slow 
to speak.’ ” 


In 1785 there occurred two deaths, 
one of them in the family, heralded 
by similar supernatural intimations: 


“This year the small-pox deprived my 
brother and sister Chandlee of their fine 
little Betsy. My mother, who seemed born 
to sympathise and to comfort, was not ab- 
sent from her daughter at this trying time 
She was awakened at seven one morning by 
the sound of sweet soft music. She knew 
it was no mortal harmony, and it seemed to 
her the song of an ascending spirit. Per- 
haps it was so, for her little grand-daughter 
expired at that moment. My mother was 
very free from belief in preternatural occur- 
rences, yet this and the following circum- 
stance ,of a similar character made an im- 
pression upon her mind which no reasoning 
from natural causes could remove.” 


The other was that of a pious friend, 
Jonathan Haughton :— 


“ His daughters Hannah and Sally were 
beside him, watching and endeavouring to 
alleviate the last struggles, when a solemn 
sound of exquisite sweetness suspended 
their agonies and repressed their tears, and 
the gentle spirit then departed. Whether 
this seemingly preternatural circumstance 
was permitted in order to console the sur- 
vivors is a mystery into which I may not 
pry.” 


It is but fair, in transferring those 
very remarkable records, to specially 
remind the reader of that sober and 
scrupulous respect for truth which 
then and there proverbially distin- 
guished the Quakers, and of which 
the family of Shackleton was a noted 


example. A story still more extraor- 
dinary is recorded (1789) of an hum- 
ble “ Friend” and neighbour :— 


“As Nanny M‘Connaughty sat one day 
beside a sick and dying friend, she looked 
out of the window, and thought she saw 
her husband coming towards the house. 
She went down to meet him, he was not 
there, and when she went home she found 
he had not been out. She was shocked at 
the time, and was still more alarmed when 
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James took ill of a pleuritic fever the very 
next day, for she believed that she had seen 
his fetch, as a forerunner of his death; and, 
trembling, she told my mother of the appa- 
rition. Now, whether Nanny was mistaken, 
or whether this warning was permitted to 
prepare her for the event, is still a doubt 
with some. The event was, however, fatal; 
in one week from this time Nanny became 
a widow.” 


Of the same nature, though purely 
mental, is the following remarkable 
relation. The occurrence accompa- 
nied the death of Mrs. Leadbeater’s 
father, to whose sick chamber she and 
her mother were at the moment has- 
tening :— 

“What were my sensations in this soli- 
tary journey, as I traced the ground I had 
often ridden over by my father’s side! At 
Shane’s Castle my mind suddenly became 
calm. I looked at my watch, it was eight 
o'clock, my imagination fancied it could 
hear whisperings in the sick chamber, and 
I thought perhaps the spirit was released. 
My mother had similar feelings at the same 
time, and we afterwards found that this was 
the moment of the departure.” 


But over this scene of rural beauty 
and repose the sword was suspended, 
The terrible year, ’98, was approach- 
ing. Some few of the historians of 
that awful crisis mention Ballitore as 
one of the towns that suffered in the 
insurrection of the county of Kildare. 
But not one, from Musgrave down to 
Maxwell, hints at any of the attend- 
ant horrors of the event. They sim- 
ply mention the name of the town as 
one of those for a time held by the 
rebels, and afterwards occupied by 
the Royal forces. Under this brief, 
cold, and dry allusion future times 
would have failed to suspect the pre- 
sence of avisitation the most dreadful. 
In these annals, however, the scene 
expands with a horrible reality and 
fulness; and if they gave us nothing 
more but this one frightful picture of 
civil war, otherwise lost to future 
times, the historical value of these 
modest village annals would be estab- 
lished. 

Early in the summer of 1798 Balli- 
tore, now a noted seat of disaffection, 
was occupied by the King’s troops :— 

“To the Tyrone Militia were now added 
the Suffolk Fencibles; and the Ancient Bri- 
tons, dressed in blue with much silver lace 
—a very pretty dress—came from Athy, 
seized the smiths’ tools, to prevent them 
from making pikes, and made prisoners of 
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the smiths themselves. I could not see 
without emotion poor Owen Finn and his 
brother, handcuffed and weeping, as they 
walked after the car containing those im- 
plements of industry which had enabled 
them to provide comfortably for the family. 
Several of these were whipped publicly to 
extort confessions about the pikes. The 
torture was excessive, and the victims were 
long in recovering; and in almost every case 
it was applied fruitlessly. Guards were 
placed at every entrance into the village, 
to prevent people from entering or leaving 
it. The village once so peaceful exhibited 
a scene of tumult and dismay, and the air 
rang with the shrieks of the sufferers and 
the lamentations of those who beheld them 
suffer. These violent measures caused a 
great many pikes to be brought in: the 
street was lined with those who came to 
deliver up the instruments of death. 

“A party of military from Naas entered 
Ballitore, and took prisoners twelve of our 
neighbours, whom they removed to Naas 
gaol. Most of the villagers stood outside 
their doors to see them depart. They looked 
composed for the most part, though followed 
by their weeping wives and children. One 
child, with his cries of, ‘O father, father !” 
excited great compassion.” 


On the 24th of May the troops re- 


ceived orders to march to Naas. The 
mail coach had been stopped there :- 





“The insurrection was to begin in Dub- 
lin, and the mail-coach not being suffered 
to leave the city was the signal for general 
revolt. This purpose being defeated by the 
vigilance of government; the mail-coach 
had got to Naas before it was stopped, yet 
its detention there persuaded the people that 
the day was their own. They threw off 
the appearance of loyalty, and rose in 
avowed rebellion. In the morning the Suf- 
folk Fencibles first marched out, nine men 
remaining to guard their baggage at the 
Mill, which was their barrack. The Tyrone 
Militia followed, taking their baggage with 
them. All was hurry and confusion in the 
village. Several who had kept out of sight 
now appeared dressed in green, that colour 
so dear to United Irishmen, and propor- 
tionably abhorred by the loyal. The Suf- 
folks went by the high road, the Tyrones 
through Narraghmore. As they marched 
out, a young woman privately and with 
tears told their lieutenant her apprehensions 
that their enemies lay in ambush in Nar- 
raghmore wood. He was therefore prepared 
to meet them, and sad havoc ensued; many 
on both sides fell, particularly among the 
undisciplined multitude. The court-house 
at Narraghmore was attacked, and many 
met their death there. We heard the reports 
of fire-arms, and every hour the alarm in- 
creased.” 


And now the insurgents began to 
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show themselves openly, and soon 
took possession of the town in force. 
Mrs. Leadbeater’s quiet description of 
this turning of the tables is highly 
picturesque and stirring :— 


“Dr. Johnson had been sent for to Nar- 
raghmore to dress wounds; the rabble de- 
spoiled him of his horse and case of instru- 
ments, and sent him back jaded and worn 
out. About three o’clock in the afternoon 
John Dunne and many others came as far 
as the bridge with pikes, and Dr. Johnson 
turned them back; but not long after two 
or three hundred men armed with pikes, 
knives, and pitchforks, and bearing sticks 
with green rags fluttering from them, came 
in at the western side, headed by Malachi 
Delany on a white horse, and took posses- 
sion of the town; Dr. Johnson, as represen- 
tative of the yeomanry-guard, having ca- 
pitulated on condition of persons and pro- 
perty being safe.” 


Once established in the town, “the 
boys” were soon, after their own 
fashion, at free quarters. It is but 
justice, however, to the rebel forces, 
to record the traits of forbearance and 
courtesy which the fair annalist here 
relates :— 








“T saw from an upper window a crowd 
coming towards our kitchen-door; I went 
down and found many armed men, who de- 
sired to have refreshments, especially drink. 
I brought them milk, and was cutting a loaf 
of bread when a little elderly man, called 
‘The Canny,’ took it kindly out of my hand 
and divided it himself, saying, ‘ Be decent, 
boys, be decent.” Encouraged by having 
found a friend, I ventured to tell them that 
so many armed men in the room frightened 
me, The warriors condescended to my 
fears. ‘We'll be out in a shot,’ they re- 
plied, and in a minute the kitchen was 
empty.” 


Shortly after a prisoner was brought 
into the town. It was Mr. Richard 
Yeates, son to Squire Yeates of Moone 
—his yeomanry coat turned. An old 
man, a private of the corps to which 
he belonged, was brought into the 
parlour in which she and her husband 
sat at tea. 


‘*We made him sit down to tea, and in- 
vited also his captors, but they declined ; 
one of them went to the table and helped 
himself to bread and butter, looked at him- 
self in the mirror, and remarked it was ‘ war 
time.’ The prisoner, with tears trickling 
down his cheeks, spoke sadly of his seven 
children; his guards strove to console him 
by telling him that ‘he was an honest Ro- 
man, and should not be hurt.’ Presently 
we heard a shot, and those strangers imme 
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diately said they ‘supposed Richard Yeates 
was shot.’ This was really the case. He 
was taken into a house, and in despite of 
his own entreaties, the endeavours of many 
others to save him, and even the efforts of 
Priest Cullen, who begged the life of the 
young man on his knees,—he was mur- 
dered, being piked and shot !” 


After the rebels had abandoned the 
town, we find this melancholy note :— 


“As my friend and I walked out to see a 
sick neighbour, we looked with fearful curi- 
osity over a wall, inside of which we saw 
lying the youthful form of the murdered 
Richard Yeates. There he had been thrown 
after his death, his clothes undisturbed, but 
his bosom all bloody. For many days after 
I thought my food tasted of blood, and at 
night I was frequently awakened by my 
feelings of horror, and stretched forth my 
hand to feel if my husband was safe at my 
side.” 


While these agitating sounds and 
sights were scaring the quiet inmates, 
scenes more stern were going on out- 
side. 

“A party of insurgents, as they went to 
the mill, met some of the wives of the sol- 
diers stationed there, whom they sent back 
to tell their husbands that if they surren- 
dered they should not be injured. But the 
women, instead of delivering the message, 
ran shrieking to announce the approach of 
the rebels, and the soldiers prepared to stand 
on the defensive; but, when they saw such 
a multitude, fled. In the pursuit over 
Max’s-hill a soldier turned, fired, and shot 
Paddy Dempsy dead. They were 
overpowered, and their lives were spared 
only on condition that he who had killed 
the insurgent should be pointed out; with 
this hard alternative his comrades reluct- 
antly complied, and the soldier soon lay 
dead beside his victim. Another of the 
soldiers was killed by a shot from the Mill- 
field, which reached him about the middle 
of the avenue, and his remains are buried 
in the ditch just by the spot where he fell. 
Most of the others were wounded, but I be- 
lieve none mortally.” 


soon 


The insurgents now began to seize 
the horses of the townspeople; a 
reign of terror—the martial law of 
rebellion—was forthwith established, 
and men were everywhere pressed for 
the rebel service :— 

“A man afterwards came, with a horse- 
pistol in his hand, to take my husband. My 
brother had been previously taken, together 
with some of his guests. They were all to 
be brought to the camp in the hollow side of 
the hill at the east, and when the soldiers 
came, they should be placed, the insurgents 
said, in the front of the battle, to stop a 
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bullet if they would not fire one. This 
man, not finding my husband below, and 
thinking he was concealed, ran up stairs 
where our little children were in bed, with 
the huge pistol in his hand, swearing hor- 
ribly that he would send the contents of it 
through his head if he did not go with him. 
I stood at the door, less terrified than I 
could have expected, and asked a young 
man who had accompanied the other if they 
meant to kill us. ‘To kill you?’ he re- 
peated, in a tone expressive of surprise and 
sorrow at such a supposition. At length he 
prevailed on his angry companion to go 
away, threatening as he went, that if the 
Quakers did not take up arms their houses 
should be in flames, as ‘ Mr. Bayley’s was.’” 


The scrupulous quietude, truthful- 
ness, and kindness of the Quaker com- 
munity, and the consequent respect 
and good will in which they were held, 
exempted them, though not from the 
terrors, certainly from many of the 
actual dangers attendant upon these 
alternate occupations; the conse- 
quence of which was, that their panie- 
stricken neighbours regarded the house 
of Mr. Shackleton, the master of the 
school, as the only asylum which pro- 
mised protection in that direful crisis. 
Its great parlour presented a scene 
such as Walter Scott might have 
painted in a romance of civil war :— 

“ Every one seemed to think that safety 
and security were to be found in my bro- 
ther’s house. Thither the insurgents brought 
their prisoners, and thither, also, their own 
wounded and suffering comrades. It was an 
awful sight to behold in that large parlour 
such a mingled assembly of throbbing, 
anxious hearts—my brother’s own family, 
silent tears rolling down their faces, the 
wives of the loyal officers, the wives of 
the soldiers, the wives and daughters of the 
insurgents, the numerous guests, the pri- 
soners, the trembling women—all dreading 
to see the door open, lest some new distress, 
some fresh announcement of horrors should 
enter. It was awful; but every scene was 
now awful, and we knew not what a day 
might bring forth.” 

Very curious, too, is the descrip- 
tion of the young girls dressed in white, 
with green ribbons, and carrying 
pikes, who marched with the rebels. 
They had, it seems, patrols and a 
countersign. “ But it was long,” says 
Mrs. Leadbeater, “ before they coun 
decide uponthe pass-word. At length 
they fixed upon the word “ Scourges” 
—a word, we may add, of terrible sig- 
nificance just then. We here note an- 
other instance of the chivalry of an 
Irish rebel :— 
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“Sentinels were placed in various parts 
of the village. One day, as I went to my 
brother’s, a sentinel called to a man who 
walked with me not to advance on pain of 
being shot. The sentinel was my former 
friend, ‘The Canny.’ I approached him 
and asked would he shoot me if I proceeded. 
‘Shoot you!’ exclaimed he, taking my hand 
and kissing it, adding a eulogium on the 
Quakers. I told him it would be well if 
they were all of our way of thinking, for 
then there would be no such work as the 
present. I thought I could comprehend 
*The Canny’s’ incoherent answer, ‘Ay, 
but you know our Saviour—the scourges, 
oh! the scourges!’ With little exception, 
we were kindly treated, and the females 
amongst us were frequently encouraged to 
dismiss our fears, with hearty shakes of the 
wgnd, and assurances that they would ‘burn 
those who would burn us.’” 


It was on the morning of the 24th 
May that the king’s troops had 
marched from the town; and almost 
simultaneously the insurgents had en- 
tered it, On the 27th the place was 
oncé ore to change hands, and to ex- 
yerience the horrors of a military re- 
taliation. On the day pone a 
proposition was made by Colonel 
Campbell, in command of the royal 
forces, to the effect, that six hostages 
should be sent in to him before an ap- 
pointed hour to secure the surrender 
of the rebels’ arms before the noon of 
the next day. Upon these terms he 
consented to spare the misguided peo- 
ple and the offending town. The 
general sentiment of the rebels was 
in favour of submission. ‘“ But,” 
says Mrs. Leadbeater, “a few still 
held out, and amongst these was a 
priest.” At all events, the hour of 
grace passed by unimproved ; and at 
three o'clock next morning, the towns- 

eople were roused from their beds 
the intelligence that the troops 
were close at hand. We must allow 
Mrs. Leadbeater, in her picturesque 
way, to relate what she saw of the 
soldiers’ entrance into Ballitore :— 


“We saw the glitter of arms through the 
dust which the horses of the 9th Dragoons 
made, galloping along the high road from 
Carlow. We heard the shots repeatedly 
fired. We saw the military descend the 
hill, cross the bridge, and halt before our 
house, where some dismounted and entered, 
and asked for milk and water. AsI handed 
it I trembled; my spirits, which had risen 
superior to the danger till now, fell; the 
dragoon perceived my emotion, and kindly 
told me I need not fear, that they came to 
protect us, adding, ‘ It is well you were not 
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all murdered!’ Thus assured, I recovered 
my composure.” 


Other troops, not yet arrived, were 
marching upon the town. And in the 
meantime, the cavalry already there 
maintained an illusory inaction. Poor 
Mrs. Leadbeater writes— 


“T thought the bitterness of death was 
passed, but the work was not yet begun. 
Colonel Campbell's men, who had impa- 
tiently rested on their arms several hours, 
marched out of Athy. They took Narragh- 
more in their way, and directed their mis- 
taken rage against the newly erected house 
of Colonel Keatinge, planting cannon to 
destroy the dwelling which so much worth 
had inhabited. They mortally wounded 
John Carroll, cousin to the Colonel. This 
party of soldiers entered Ballitore exhausted 
by rage and fatigue; they brought cannon. 
Cannon in Ballitore! The horse and foot 
had now met. Colonel Campbell was here in 
person, and many other officers, The in- 
surgents had fled on the first alarm— 
the peaceable inhabitants remained. The 
trumpet was sounded; and the peaceable 
inhabitants were delivered up for two hours 
to the unbridled license of a furious soldiery! 
How shall I continue the fearful narrative?” 


Portions of her narrative of what fol- 
lowed are among the most spirited 
and curious pieces of historical detail 
which illustrate that dreadful crisis, 
the interest of which will increase as 
time rolls on and manners change— 


‘““My mind never could arrange the 
transactions which were crowded into those 
two hours. Every house in the Burrow 
was in flames; a row of houses opposite to 
the school was also set on fire; none others 
were burnt immediately in the village, but 
a great many windows were broken, and 
when I heard this crash I thought it was 
cannon, We saw soldiers bending under 
loads of plunder, Captain Palmer came in 
to see me, and was truly solicitous about us, 
and insisted on giving us ‘a protection.’ 
Soldiers came in for milk; some of their 
countenances were pale with anger, and 
they grinned at me, calling me names which 
I had never heard before. They said I had 
poisoned the milk which I gave them, and 
desired me to drink some, which I did with 
much indignation. Others were civil, and one 
inquired if we had had any United Irish- 
men in the house. I told them we had. In 
that fearful time the least equivocation, the 
least deception, appeared to me to be 
fraught with danger. The soldier continued 
his inquiry—‘ Had they plundered us?’ 
‘No, except of eating and drinking.” ‘On 
free quarters,’ he replied, smiled, and went 
away.” 


The next military intruder was 
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more in keeping with the terrific 
scene— 


“A fine-looking man, a soldier, came in, 
in an extravagant passion ; neither his rage 
nor my terror could prevent me from observ- 
ing that this man was strikingly handsome : 
he asked me the’ same question in the same 
terms; and I made the same answer. He 
cursed me with great bitterness, and raising 
his musket, presented it to my breast. I 
desired him not to shoot me. It seemed as 
if he had the will, but not the power to do 
so. He turned from me, dashed pans and 
jugs off the kitchen table with his musket, 
and shattered the kitchen window.  Terri- 
fied almost out of my wits, I ran out of the 
house, followed by several women almost as 
much frightened as myself. When I fled 
my fears gained strength, and I believed my 
enemy was pursuing; I thought of throw- 
ing myself into the river at the foot of the 
garden, thinking the bullet could not hurt 
me in the water. One of our servants ran 
into the street to call for help. William 
Richardson and Charles Coote, who kindly 
sat on their horses outside our windows, 
came in and turned the ruffian out of the 
house.” 


In disgusting contrast even with 
this miscreant soldier is the fat to- 
bacconist from Carlow, who lolled 
upon one of their chairs—an amateur 
in carnage and torture, who enter- 
tained the scared inmates with de- 
scriptions of the military executions 
with which the march of the soldiers 
had been signalized—-recounting, ex- 
ultingly, how many they had shot; 
and adding, “we burned one fellow 
in a barrel.” In the thick and glare 
of such a phantasmagoria there is 
something very refreshing in this lit- 
tle bit of contrast. 

“A soldier, who had been previously 
quartered at my mother’s, came to him, to 
beg leave to go see ‘the old mistress... My 
dear mother, who was now in the stage of 
second childhood, in her unconsciousness of 
what was passing, had lost the timidity of 
her nature, mingled and conversed freely in 
her simplicity with all parties, and was 
treated by all with the greatest respect and 
tenderness; for, amid the darkness of the 
tumult, some rays of light gleamed forth— 
some countenances expressed humanity and 
a weariness of the work of death.” 


The village physician, Dr. Johnson, 
was a suspected man, although, as 
Mrs. Leadbeater believes, most un- 
justly. He was arrested ; and tumul- 
tuously carried along by a crowd of 
soldiers, who struck the buts of their 
muskets on his feet as he walked. 
They halted before “the shop of Mary 
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and Anne Doyle.” “The tumult was 
loud,” says Mrs. Leadbeater. “T be- 
lieve they called it a court-martial.” 
Several gentlemen and officers who 
knew him exerted themselves to save 
him. The rest is told with graphic 
horror by Mrs. Leadbeater :— 


‘A short time before the end, a soldier 
came into our parlour, and, with a kind of 
bitter smile, told me they were going to 
hang the doctor. I said I hoped not, and 
went up to my children, trembling. One 
of our servants entered the room, and said 
the doctor was shot. I started up, and 
contradicted her; just then the trumpet 
sounded a retreat. The window near my 
bedside had for some time caused me a 
dread which I could not account for, save 
by having heard of persons being shot 
through windows. But to this window I 
now went mechanically, and saw stretched 
before it, lying on his back, the friend I had 
known from childhood—my neighbour, my 
physician. His arms were extended; there 
was a large wound in the lower part of his 
face; and his once graceful form and intel- 
ligent countenance were disfigured with 
more than the horrors of death. I took but 
one look; I cried aloud; and Anne Doyle 
led me away. We went to the back apart- 
ments; the glass of the windows was hot 
from the reflection of the burning houses, 
but I looked on them with a stupid com- 
posure.” 


So soon 
recovered, 


as they were sufficiently 
Mrs. Leadbeater and her 
companion went to the house of the 
bereaved wife and children, not to 
console, but to share their grief. The 
widow’s first intimation of what had 
happened had come in the most 


shocking shape. She had not the 
faintest suspicion of her husband’s 
danger, 

“Until one of the Tyrone Militia came 
raging into the house, boasting that the 
doctor was shot, and calling for his wife, 
that he might cut her head off. She sank 
down upon her knees in a state that baffles 
description; her sister was little better, and 
the lamentations of the children touched 
even the hearts of the soldiers; so that in- 
stead of doing farther injury, they endea- 
voured to soothe their distress. I saw those 
mourners looking so sweet, so innocent, so 
sorrowful, that I could not bear it, but 
hastened into the garden; thither their ser- 
vant followed me to consult what should be 
done with her master’s body.” 


Itis well that scenes like theseshould 
be remembered; not as a theme for 
declamation, or a tradition of hatred, 
but as an exhibition of the miseries 
and terrors uniformly attendant upon 
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civil war. In these annals we en- 
counter those trifling allusions which 
fancy could not anticipate, and which 
stamp the narrative as that of an 
eye-witness—pregnant with unim- 
aginable horror. The neighbours 
dared not harbour even the corpses of 
their friends, lest the act should be 
construed into a complicity with their 
fatal disatiection. They watched them 
carefully where they lay, and drove 
away the swine, who were waiting to 
make a disgusting repast upon the 
remains. “For several months,” says 
Mrs. Leadbeater, “there was no sale 
for bacon cured in Ireland, from the 
well-founded dread of the hogs hay- 
ing fed upon the flesh of men.” The 
horrors of the insurrection did not 
subside with its suppression. Disor- 
ganization, terror, and violence long 
survived it. The outlaws concealed 
themselves in the natural fastnesses 
of the mountains, and descended in 
the night-time to plunder the defence- 
less villages beneath them. There 
was hardly a family in the country, 
poor or rich, who had not some one 
to mourn after the national convul- 
sion had expended itself. 


“ Late one evening, as we leaned over the 
bridge, we saw a gentleman and lady wa- 
tering their horses at the river, attended by 
servants fully armed. They wore mourning 
habits, and though young and newly mar- 
ried, looked serious and sorrowful. 
Their chastened appearance, their armed 
servants, the stillness of the air scarcely 
broken by a sound, rendered the scene very 
impressive. We very rarely saw any of the 
gentry ; when we did, they were generally 
dressed in deep black; for what family had 
not lost a member? Mourning was the 


very 


THE AMERICAN CIVIL 
THE war in the States of America 
has lasted long enough to dispel 
many illusions and to correct not a few 
false estimates on both sides of the 
ocean. If the Federalists are, in great 
part, cured of their inordinate and 
offensive boasting, a portion of the 
British public also stand reproved for 
the flippancy of their earlier comments 
upon the character and probable re- 
sults of the combat. President Lin- 
coln and his colleagues have long since 
discovered how profound was the 
mistake of underrating the resources 
and resolution of the Southern Con- 
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language—mourning was the dress of the 
country. 

If the work contained no more than 
the simple and tremendous story of 
the sack of Ballitore, it would have 
claimed, for the sake of its terrible 
moral, no less than of its peculiar his- 
torical value, our most serious atten- 
tion. But it supplies other and hap- 
pier material for thought ; and chief a- 
mong these, a series of original letters 
from Edmund Burke, and of pleasant 
and kindly anecdotes of that simple 
and noble-hearted genius. These we 
have not ventured to touch upon in a 
review already, as some will think, of 
disproportioned length. They would 
furnish ample material for a separate 
paper, and will be read in future bio- 
graphies as among the pleasantest 
illustrations of his playful and affec 
tionate nature. We have preferred, 
however, dwelling upon the very 
special characteristic of the book, and 
treating it chiefly as a curiously min- 
ute and vivid painting of village life 
in the days of our grandfathers and 
great - grandfathers; and as having 
contributed, moreover, colour and 
detail, to that great history of the 
Irish insurrection of ’98, which must 
yet be written in tesselation. What 
would we not give for so brightly 
tinted a photograph of village society, 
life, and scenery in the days of. Shaks- 
peare? No amount of intelligence 
or skill is thrown away upon the pro- 
duction of such a picture ; and there 
fore we accept these “ Annals of Bal- 
litore,” circumscribed and obscure as 
is the circle of which they treat, as 
a contribution to history in its best 
sense. 


AR: ENGLISH OPINION. 


federacy, and Europeans have learned 
torespect both belligerents, from those 
prodigious efforts and incalculable 
sacrifices that confer glory equally 
upon the Constitutionglists and the 
Seceders. If the Southern chiefs have 
presented an example of unflinching 
determination and sustained vigour 
for which the history of war rarely 
supplies a parallel, it is no longer pos- 
sible for an impartial observer to 
withhold credit from the Northern 
Ministers for their successful manage- 
ment of an excitable and capricious 
population, and the energy which has 
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created, equipped, and disciplined an 
army of six hundred thousand men 
within but a few months—an army 
that has not become demoralized un- 
der trying defeats, under the de- 
pressing influence of hope deferred, 
the ravages of pestilence, or the se- 
verities of extraordinary marches in 
the worst weather over an ungenial 
country. The magnitude of the strug- 
gle, and the majestic moral issues in- 
volved, are now bitterly known to 
the Northerns, who, at first, atfected 
to treat the Secession as an ebullition 
of spite at the occasional predomin- 
ance of the non-slavery party rather 
than as an organized and irrevocable 
revolt; and English writers, origin- 
ally disposed to consider the quar- 
rel one of tariffs only, find at length 
that it goes to the root of American 
society, and refuses to be composed 
without some settlement of the great- 
est of social problems. 

The Southerns themselves hest un- 
derstood the crisis, and the impossi- 
bility either of avoiding war, or, after 
it should break out,of shortening its du- 
ration or mitigating its horrors by the 
worn-out machinery of Compromise. 
They knew that their rights as 
slaveholders were imperilled. They 
felt that, notwithstanding Mr. Lin- 
coln’s guarantees, the tide of politics 
had set steadily- against them, and 
that legislation hostile to their inter- 
ests must ensue; that at least they 
should be prevented from propagating 
slavery in new territories—a restric- 
tion sufficient of itself to constitute a 
beginning of total Abolition at no 
very distant date, since, from the 
tendency of slave-labour to exhaust 
the soil, it demands for its successful 
application an almost unlimited ter- 
ritory. It would never answer them 
to be hopelessly cooped up for the fu- 
ture within the confines of the States 
then in their possession, and the im- 
minence of that restraint, from their 
loss of the ascendancy which had been 
held by their statesmen for many years 
at Washington, was, alone, enough 
to bring their conspiracy to a head. 

On the eve of the outbreak, when 
it had become inevitable, the Prince- 
ton Review, in an article since circu- 
lated throughout Europe as a state- 
ment of the case for the North, took 
pains to show that the South had not 
a shadow of a grievance, since no con- 
siderable party among the Northern 
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public were Abolitionists. Said this 
writer :— 

“The first great grievance of the South 
is the spirit, language, and conduct of the 
Abolitionists of the North, . . . . It 
must be admitted that this is a grievance 
under which the South has laboured, and is 
still labouring. The great mistake, how- 
ever, of our Southern brethren is that they 
charge this offence on the people of the 
North; whereas, the truth is, there is not one 
in « hundred of the people of the North who 
entertains these opinions, and joins in these 
denunciations. We appeal, in support of 
this statement, to every acceasible index of 
public opinion, Of the hundreds of religious 
newspapers published at the North, the 
number is very small that breathe the spirit 
of Abolitionism. The proportion of the se- 
cular press that is controlled by that spirit 
is not greater. We do not know of one 
clergyman among the Roman Catholics, or 
the Episcopalians, or the Dutch Reformed, 
belonging to the class of Abolitionists. Of 
the three thousand Old School Presbyterian 
clergymen in the country, we do not believe 
there are twelve who deserve to be so desig- 
nated. Of the Northern Baptists, we have 
no knowledge of the prevalence of Aboli- 
tionism to any great extent in their ranks. 
Among the Methodists there is, perhaps, 
more of that spirit, but counteracted by a 
strong conservative element. The clergy 
may be taken as a fair index of public senti 
ment on all moral and religious subjects, and 
their influence in determining that senti- 
ment cannot be denied. It is a great and 
lamentable mistake, therefore, on the part 
of the South to suppose that the great body 
of the intelligent men of the North have 
any sympathy with those known 
among us as Abolitionists.” 


who are 


An additional reason for quoting a 
passage which defines the earlier 
opinions of the clergy, will be discov- 
ered in the sequel; it is at present suf- 
ficient to contrast this declaration, 
which is, or was, a true picture, with 
the averments of leading Southerns 
as to their principles, fears, and re- 
solves, uttered at the same period. A 
guarantee, it might be imagined, was 
given, in the state of feeling above 
described, that the slave-system would 
not be violently encroached upon. 
TheSouthern planters, however, could 
see clearly and far into the future. 
They were well aware that though 
the Northern majority might be satis- 
fied to tolerate slavery, it had for ever 
lost its prestige and its elasticity ; and 
in losing these, by the defeat of the 
Southern candidate for the Presidency, 
had irretrievably suffered in vitality. 
That the grounds of their secession are 
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to be sought in that conviction, and 
in it alone, the address of the Vice- 
President of the Southern Confeder- 
acy, at the time of its formation, for- 
cibly establishes. The language of 
this document is further peculiar, as 
exemplifying the theory of Slavery 
which the Northerns must have 
adopted if they had wished to remove 
all the apprehension of the South- 
ern planters, and to retain them in the 
Union. 


“The ideas entertained” (said Mr. A. H. 
Stephens, in March, 186],) “‘at the time of 
the formation of the Old Constitution, were 
that the enslavement of the African race 
was in violation of the laws of nature—[the 
fathers and early statesmen of the Republic 
all held this principle]—that it was wrong 
in principle, socially, morally, and politi- 
cally, Our new Government is formed on 
exactly opposite ideas; its foundations are 
laid, its corner-stone rests, upon the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
man ; that slavery—subordination to the su- 
perior race—is his natural and moral condi- 
tion, Thus, our Government is the first in 
the history of the world based upon this 
great physical, philosophical, and moral 
truth, It is upon this our social fabric is 
firmly planted ; and I cannot permit myself 
to doubt the ultimate success of the full re- 
cognition of this principle throughout the ci- 
vilized and enlightened world. This stone, 
which was rejected by the first builders, ‘is 
become the chief stone of the corner in our 
new edifice.’ ‘Jt is the Lord's doing, and 
marvellous in’ our eyes!” 


It would be difficult to exaggerate 
the importance of this candid, though 
profane statement, to an elucidation 
of the responsibilities of the parties, 
and the duties of the European king- 
doms towards them. Such an 
avowal makes it clear that whatever 
inferior influences have been at work, 
Slavery is the real cause of the war, 
and the issue under trial. From the 
very words of the Vice-President 
of the Southern Confederacy, it has 
been contended that he and his asso- 
ciates are unlawfully in arms. They 
allow that the “old Constitution ” is 
not a Slave Constitution—that the 
“ first builders” rejected that polished 
corner-stone. They seceded, that 
they might themselves incorporate it 
with the edifice. The original Con- 
stitution had not been altered or in- 
fringed in the smallest degree, but 
was too liberal and tolerant for their 
designs. The question whether the 
Southerns are rebels or patriots, how- 
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ever, is now of the least possible mo- 
ment, since, so far, they are, at least, 
rebels whose cause is hallowed by 
success ; and most persons, out of the 
Northern States, are agreed upon the 
desirability of letting them pursue 
the path they havechosen. Attention, 
at the same time, may be paid to the 
speech of Mr. Stephens, accounting 
as it does for the exasperation and 
obstinacy of the North as well as the 
strong current of Abolitionist feeling 
lately developed there, and since it 
has stood directly in the way of any 
intention in Europe to acknowledge 
the Confederacy. With what con- 
sistency could a country which has 
taken part in suppressing the slave 
trade, on grounds of civilization and 
morality, sanction the new Constitu- 
tion established by the Secessionists? 
If England, for example, had recog- 
nised the South, as the partisans 
of the Confederacy months ago de- 
manded, the stain of a direct and 
positive complicity with slavery 
would have been indelibly fixed upon 
her. Our nation would have pledged 
herself to the terms employed by the 
Confederate Minister respecting the 
negro race, and could never again, 
with any propriety, have treated 
slavery as involving any moral tur- 
pitude or social wrong. Our African 
squadron would seem a hypocrisy, 
and the reputation of our former 
sacrifices for the emancipation of the 
black man would be cancelled for 
ever. 

Had this truth been borne in mind, 
our journalists, and a number of our 
public men, might have evinced 
somewhat more sympathy for the 
Northern party, and not, by cynical 
criticism and paltry satire, have sown 
in their minds (a too congenial soil) 
hatreds that may finally produce a 
war between the two countries. 
good opportunity may prove to have 
been lost for attaching the greater 
and more aggressive of the American 
Republics of the future to England 
in a bond of perpetual fraternity. 
The Americans, previous to the war, 
did not positively dislike Great Brit- 
ain. Wherever he went among 
them, an Englishman was respected ; 
they boasted to him of descent from 
the same stock. It was a claim of 
kindred which they felt contributed 
to their individual and national re- 
spectability. The occasional acerbi- 
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ties of our intercourse were referable 
either to the misrepresentations of 
such of their politicians as were 
anxious to acquire the Irish vote by 
abusing England, or to the ignorant 
disparagement of America by which 
our book-Writing tourists gratified a 
very unworthy feeling of the English 
mind. These trifling jealousies did 
not make real love the less. But the 
case is now altered. Even by re- 
flecting and educated Americans, 
England is detested—the word is, 
certainly, not too strong. The “whip- 
ping of the Britishers” is the first 
use to which they openly avow that 
they wish their great army and navy 
turned when the South is rendered 
finally subject. Threats of this kind 
cause us little apprehension. The 
subjugation of the South is yet a great 
way off, and were it accomplished to- 
morrow, even the Yankee would 
scarcely be mad enough to tempt 
modern England to a trial of strength. 
The existence of the feelings de- 
scribed is, nevertheless, deplorable ; 
and all persons of cooler judgment in 
this country would go any reasonable 
length to disabuse the mind of the 
Northern people of the prejudices 
which they unfairly entertain, and to 
moderate the passions it is to be 
feared they cherish against England. 
This “ canker’d hate,” resulting from 
little more than “an airy word,” 
spoken hastily upon one side or the 
other, let our public writers, at least, 
be magnanimous enough to avoid in- 
flaming. 

The Americans, it must be adinitted, 
have of late had some grounds for 
hard thoughts of us. Our press has 
dealt with them in no very generous 
spirit. All through their troubles 
hitherto there has, no doubt, existed 
a disposition to magnify the mistakes 
and failures of the North, and to pass 
lightly over the faults of Southern 
generals and statesmen, which must 
have sorely outraged the feelings of 
a proud young people, rendered doubly 
sensitive by their difficult circum- 
stances. Mr. Russell, the Zimes’ 
correspondent, to his credit, was the 
person who stated their case most 
dispassionately ; and so long as his let- 
ters from Washington were continued, 
public sentiment in these countries, 
then to a large extent in favour 
of the North, was not reversed even 
by the fatuous and contemptible va- 
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ouring of their own journals. Mr. 
Russell had traversed a good portion 
of the South, and his practised eye 
had detected all the elements of 
strength and of weakness in the posi- 
tion of the Confederates. He had 
returned to the Capital, and his sue- 
ceeding letters would have proved of 
the utmost service to the Northern 
Government, by making Europe ac- 
quainted with their magnificent sacri- 
fices, and enormous and willing pre- 
parations. His subsequent expulsion 
can only be regarded as a cardinal 
mistake of the American authorities. 
It has been remarked that since his 
return to London, the leading jour- 
nal’s views have undergone modifica- 
tion, and become, on the whole, less 
favourable to the South. There is 
little doubt that this may be traced 
to Mr. Russell’s influence; and the 
fact shows how mistaken was the 
precipitation which drove out of the 
States so honest and trustworthy a 
historian, and so generous a critic. 

If the universal complaint of the 
American people be well founded— 
that, in their day of trial, England, 
far from showing them sympathy, 
took the side of their enemy—and that 
enemy avowedly existing upon the 
principle of Slavery and Slave-trading 

they must recollect that they have 
given this country no trifling provo- 
cation, by an overbearing demeanour, 
by an uniformly aggressive policy, 
by open threats of imminent war, 
continued for many years. Their 
children imbibe hatred to England 
with the daily lessons of the school; 
and those unscrupulous Irishmen who 
have left this country for its good, 
to shout from American platforms 
against Great Britain, have invari- 
ably been treated with consideration, 
and rapidly advanced to posts of 
political influence. Making allow- 
ance for the attachment of a nation 
to its traditions, and those of the 
Americans are worthy of all respect, 
there was no necessity to teach the 
rising generation that England was 
the natural and perpetual foe of the 
United States. It is probably true 
enough that this unreasoning and 
groundless anti-British feeling did 
not prevail among the more educated 
and thoughtful portion of the Ameri- 
can people; but that section, how- 
ever valuable a restraining influence, 
has never yet been in the ascendant, 
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and the national mind has unmistak- 
ably been represented by the party 
hostile tous. In this circumstance, if 
they will but try to see themselves as 
others see them, the Americans can- 
not fail to discover the wherefore of 
the apparent want of sympathy for 
them in England when they had en- 
tered upon their internecine troubles. 
But they will reply, and possibly 
with some truth, that this hostility 
has, for years past, proceeded from 
Southern politicians, who have in- 
variably held the reins of govern- 
ment, and hated England for the 
effectiveness of her moral influence 
against slavery. It was not that they 
treasured malignant recollections of 
the War of Independence, but that 
they conceived the doom of their 
“Tnstitution” to be written in the 
distinctness and irrevocableness of 
the British protest against it. These 
are the men, exclaim the Northerns, 
whom England now encourages by 
her stimulating exhortations. What 
an inconsistency is here! She might 
have been expected at least to show 
us some commiseration in our struggle 
with the Slave Power, seeing that 
this conflict, looking to remoter causes, 
is born of her own contention with 
slavery. The seeds of her free prin- 
ciples, freely scattered in America, 
have fructified in this disaster; and 
when the hour of possible Emancipa- 
tion arrives, she turns from us in icy 
indifference—nay, even treats us with 
scorn and reproach ! Language of 
this nature is not uncommon in the 
States, and there may lurk in it much 
greater danger of a future Anglo- 
American conflict than in the wild 
declamation of the Hibernian dema- 
gogues which preceded the war. It 
was always the boast of England, say 
intelligent Americans, that she pre- 
ferred truth to gain, principle to self- 
interest ; yet, because in this instance 
she expected a larger and cheaper 
supply of cotton, and a wider market 
for her manufactures, from the estab- 
lishment of a Southern Confederacy, 
she has put aside the principle in- 
volved in the contest, and taken to 
her heart and hospitality the pro- 
fessed slaveowner, with all the 
abominations of the system which 
his new State surrounds with reli- 
ious sanctions, and declares to be 
Roriptural, necessary, and perpetual. 
It is difficult to repel this con- 
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struction of our conduct. We must 
admit that such considerations not 
unnaturally occur to the American 
mind If the Americans, however, 
will take a cool survey of events, 
they will scarcely fail to perceive 
that the unpopularity of their cause 
is of their own doing. Their blus- 
tering demeanour, which rose as 
their military mistakes multiplied ; 
the fact that their institutions had 
proved palpably unequal to the task 
undertaken ; the violence and reck 
lessness of their press ; and the un 
natural excitement of a people plung 
ing madly forward to certain ruin 
all these features of the case, which 
stood forth to the observation of an 
unbiassed spectator, provoked an ad- 
verse criticism, from which the Con- 
federates escaped, partly on account 
of an English tendency to side with 
the weaker, partly of admiration 
for the exploits of their generals, 
and partly of our ignorance respect- 
ing the actual condition of society 
among them. 

Too little credit may consequently 
have been given to the Federal Go- 
vernment for the extraordinary exer 
tions made immediately after the 
battle of Bull Run. When the Con- 
federates seceded, it was no sudden 
resolve. Secession came as_ the 
crowning act of a long preparation, 
the revelation of a secret purpose 
adinirably concealed and followed out 
with the highest skill. Ere the first 
shot was fired, the Federal soldiery 
had been corrupted, and the navy had 

gone over to the Southerns, or been 
sent to foreign stations. The North- 
erns had everything to create, and 
the prodigality of their expenditure, 
the multiplicity of their sacrifices, 
and the constancy of their purpose, 
proceeding, as cannot be questioned, 
from a patriotic motive, will find 
If these 
exertions, however, have failed to im- 
press Europe favourably, the cause is 
to be sought in the absence of any 
sufficient motive for the war, the 
Northerns having at first repeatedly 
disavowed all intention of interfering 
with slavery, of abridging its rights, 
or narrowing the area which it now 
actually covers. As long as England 
only saw Northern pro-slavery men 
against Southern slaveowners, she 
could feel no interest in the contest. 
It was a lust for dominion on the one 
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part, and a brilliant defence of na- 
tional independence upon the other ; 
and just as the necessity to proscribe 
slavery, and provide as far as possible 
for its ultimate extinction, have be- 
come acknowledged in the North, in 
that proportion has a large amount 
of respect for the Northern cause been 
produced in this country. Mr. Lin- 
coln has acquired fresh power with 
every edict issued, and every enact- 
ment projected, hostile to slavery, 
even the constitutional party in the 
States agreeing with him that a re- 
stored Union of which slavery formed 
a part would be a result not worth 
fighting for. Despite the geographical 
and commercial difficulties which 
would complicate the relations and 
harass the intercourse of two Repub- 
lics, better that there should be two, 
one wholly Slave, and one wholly 
Free, than that the Union should be 
reconstructed on the old patchwork 
principle of fragile compromise. This 
is now the universal sentiment of the 
North, and it promises a conclusion 
for the war in which the civilized 
world can rejoice—one far more valu- 
able than the complete humiliation 
of either party. 

The hope of restoring the Federal 
Union was for ever cast aside when 
President Lincoln introduced the mea- 
sure of emancipation for the district 
of Columbia. This was thereal “nulla 
pax cum Roma.” Victories in the 
field, though numerous and over- 
whelming, could not recover the States 
finally sent adrift by this proceeding. 
It is true that the intended comple- 
ment of this legislation was a national 
purchase of the property of the plant- 
ers in slaves, but as such an enter- 
prise could not be immediately under- 
taken or carried out universally, the 
slaveowners could have no faith in 
it, and were driven to desperation. 
Their sacrifices then rose to the height 
of heroism. They burned their cotton, 
and left their lands in tens of thousands 
for the camp of General Beauregard. 
There was no alternative for them, 
and the.Federals now reap the results 
of the military vigour which the ac- 
quiescence of the Northern population 
in the emancipation idea produced 
in the South. It is remarkable that 
the Northern States, without an ex- 
ception, endorsed Mr. Lincoln’s policy. 
The party numerically strongest in 
the State had always supported the 
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principle of slavery, so far as to con- 
demn the aggressive interference with 
it by which the Abolitionists stirred 
up ill-will; but when the struggle, so 
long kept off with difficulty by extreme 
concessions to the Southern section, 
had actually arisen, their impulse was 
to say, Let us at once and for ever ter 
minate our connexion with thesystem, 
and free ourselves from its fatal coils. 
The great majority of the American 
people, therefore, are now Abolition- 
ists, and in that very fact proof is 
given that though the South may be 
hedged within a narrow boundary, it 
can never be subdued. If President 
Lincoln is to accomplish the task upon 
which the hearts of the greater portion 
of the Northern people are set, he 
must let the Confederacy go, content 
to confine it to its proper slave-farm, 
the Gulf States, where its “peculiar 
institution” may linger for a quarter 
of a century longer, under a nominal 
Republic which shall be a real abso- 
lutism. In a former article this maga- 
zine modestly expressed a belief that 
things were tending in such a direc- 
tion, and all that has subsequently 
occurred, down to the latest tidings 
from Richmond, has confirmed those 
speculations. 

The various religious bodies in 
America have already been spoken of 
as exerting a powerful influence upon 
the Northern community, and in their 
latest synods a distinct adhesion has 
been given to Mr. Lincoln’s policy. 
One resolution of a powerful division 
of the Northern Presbyterian Church, 
passed at the time of General Assem 
bly in Indiana, may serve as a speci- 
men of others in language not dissimi- 
lar :— 


Resotvep—“ That believing that so long 
as slavery lives no permanent peace can be 
enjoyed, we express our highest gratifica- 
tion at the emancipation policy indicated in 
the President’s recent proposition to aid the 
Slave States in the ‘abolishment’ of slavery. 
We thank God for the deliverance of the 
district of Columbia from the national curse 
and disgrace of slavery, and would hail 
with pleasure the proclamation of universal 
liberty, and we trust that our President and 
Congress will pursue the course of eman- 
cipation till liberty shall be proclaimed 
throughout all the land to all the inhabi- 
tants thereof. ° That, believing 
compromise with wrong to be the rock upon 
which our union has been in danger of 
splitting, we warn our fellow-citizens, poli- 
ticians, and statesmen, that @ compromise 
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with rebellion, in behalf of slavery, will be no 
less dangerous to the stability of owr Govern- 
ment than to the cause of human freedom.” 

It is in the last clause that this re- 
solution carries its force. The North- 
ern public have had a solemn choice 
before them. Even granting their 
ability, ultimately, to conquer the 
South, and to impose reasonable con- 
ditions, their position would be either, 
restoration of the Union on its former 
basis, leaving slavery intact, or the 
drawing of a boundary line, beneath 
which slavery must perpetually re- 
tire. No third result ever seemed 
probable ; none other is now possible. 
The first is repudiated by President 
Lincoln and his adherents, forming a 
majority in the Northern Federation: 
they hold, though they shrink as yet 
from saying it, that any renewal of a 
compact with slavery would not only 
be a greater disgrace, but more seri- 
ously affect the stability of the Go- 
vernment and happiness of the coun- 
try, than the separation of the Union 
into two bodies. It is a proper con- 
clusion, which might have been ar- 
rived at months ago, but may still be 
hailed as giving promise of the speed- 
iest and best solution. If slavery can 
neither be annihilated nor transferred 
to anew region, lop it off by all means 
as a diseased member which endan- 
gers the life of the whole body. The 
best way of curbing the Southerns is 
to let them have their wish. The 
difficulties to be created by the conti- 
guity of two Republics—two hostile 
camps—are not insurmountable, and 
the North, after the Gulf States are 
cut adrift, will have a new lease of 
unexampled prosperity. Whereas, if 
the war be carried farther, and at- 
tended by fresh disasters, the North- 
ern States themselves will witness a 
second secession, and America soon 
rival the European “ chess-board ” of 
her frequent ridicule. 

These are views that have begun 
to make way inthe Northern States. 
Journalists have taken heart, and 
uttered them in a tone of serious 
counsel. Fresh force is imparted to 
them by the sudden and successful 

rowess of the Southern leaders at 
Richmond. The deepening shadow 
of imminent bankruptcy lends to 
them a terrible gravity. The omin- 
ous word “ Conscription,” more effec- 
tively than the best logic, presses 
them upon attention. It was all 
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very well when the war raged at a 
distance, and disturbed the hearts and 
hearths of the New Englanders no 
more than those of Old England. So 
long as the pinch of the conflict was 
only felt in a few additional taxes, it 
needed little courage or patriotism to 


join the general chorus of ‘ On to 


Richmond ;” but the matter is vastly 
different when the hand of authority 
intrudes into the homes of the people, 
and bears away the first-born, to re- 
turn them in a month or two, emaci- 
ated, maimed, already old, or to bury 
them, the helpless victims of marsh- 
fever or plague. The step from 
volunteering to forced levies may 
well cause the American citizen to 
halt, and consider whether this prob- 
lematical conquest of the South is 
not costing too much, whether it were 
not better to acquiesce in the de facto 
Government of tle Confederacy, such 
boundaries, arrangements, and guar- 
antees being previously determined 
upon as shall surround the territory 
of slavery with a sort of brazen wall, 
beyond which it cannot pass for pur- 
poses of propagation or political or 
social interference. This counsel is 
not an enemy’s, but, in oftering it, 
England is a tested friend. The 
Southerns, reckoning upon our neces- 
sity for Cotton, launched into war 
boldly. Their writers cheered the 
population of the Confederate States 
with the assurance that Great Britain 
could not long avoid recognising the 
new Republic and breaking the block- 
ade. Colonel Jordan, Adjutant’ to 
xeneral Beauregard, in a pamphlet 
written at an early date in the strug- 
gle, gloricd over the constraint 
which, he said, was upon us to take 
this course. It is admitted that, 
without danger to ourselves, we had 
it in our power to render the 
South material assistance. A large 
party in this country would have 
supported our Ministers in such a 
step. The strongest pressure, in fact, 
was brought upon them to induce a 
public acknowledgment of the new 
league of States. Had they acqui- 
esced, the Opposition in Parliament 
would have lauded the act. Under 
these circumstances their forbearance 
indicates anything but animosity to- 
wards the Northern States. The 
truth is, that the Northern statesmen 
and people have had as much sym- 
pathy from us as their policy merited 
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or their demeanour allowed. Our 
sympathy has increased as their 
honest determination to narrow the 
domain of slavery has been developed, 
and as their press have begun to ex- 
hibit some degree of rationality. We 
have kept back France, too. By no 
malevolent construction of our con- 
duct can the purity of our intentions 
in tendering advice at the present 
stage be slandered. With what enor- 
mous sacrifices have we not proved the 
literalness of our non-intervention ! 
Tens of thousands of our operatives in 
idleness; our mills stopped in scores ; 
our poorhouses crowded to the door, 
our local merchants voluntarily tax- 
ing themselves for the increasing ex- 
penditure of relief-committees ; our 
legislature protracting its session to 
watch the progress of the distress, 
and step in, where private charity 
fails, with a supplement from the 
national resources. And all this in 
face of the most vehement and uni- 
form protestations by our press against 
the Northern side in the contest, and 
the active agitation of a growing 
Southern party amongst us. If this 
be not a title upon which we may 
claim the right of giving a friendly 
admonition, there can none other be 
imagined. It is, then, as the nation 
which has suffered most from the 
American civil war that we plead 
with the Northern Government, ask- 
ing them to pause in an effort that 
cannot be successful, no matter how 
much money they spend, or how much 
blood they spill ; and an effort, more- 
over, that, if successful, would only 
restore the insuperable difficulties of 
ruling from the same capital, and un- 
der the same president and senate, two 
nations so entirely distinct, so com- 
pletely and irrevocably opposed to 
each other, as the Slave States and 
the Free. These terms point out a 
natural boundary—aline of separation, 
moral and material, but suggest no 
possibility of fusion. There may be 
a great Free Union, and, for a time, 
perhaps, a great Slave Union, but the 
experience of the last quarter of a 
century is lost upon the American 
who does not see that a reunion of 
both Slave and Free on the old prin- 
ciple of compromise, however modi- 
fied, would be an organized weakness 
—a body full of causes of disturbance 
destined speedily to break forth 
again, and cause several separations 
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and secessions, instead of that origin- 
ally avoided by a shortsighted and 
fatal device. The true Unionist will 
let the Southern States go, satisfied 
with establishing a preponderating 
influence for the North; and, by abo- 
lishing slavery within its bounds, will 
relieve it for ever from the primal 
source of strife and division, and per- 
mit it, unembarrassed, to prosecute its 
high career. Let the Cotton States 
carry out their theory (they have the 
effrontery to contend for its benefi- 
cence) of Organized Labour. Let 
them exalt themselves over every 
other people of the “‘orbed earth ” in 
the possession of their staple product. 
Let them riot in the pretensions which 
their official panegyrist thus express- 
es—“ No bounds may be set in ima- 
gination to what we may become ; to 
the state of commercial and political 
power we may attain ; to the amount 
of social happiness and comfort, in- 
dustrial prosperity and development 
this broad land may contain, with the 
physical advantages we possess under 
a beneficent nature, and with a poli- 
tical system so wonderfully fitted, as 
well for the well-being of those who 
live under them as for wide exten- 
sion.” “Qur people,” adds the same 
writer, “have a domain almost bound- 
less, of exhaustless fertility, and pro- 
ducing every necessity, and almost 
every luxury, that civilized man needs 
or can crave, with the superadded 
imperial, all-potent resource, Cotton!” 
Let them work slavery out to its na- 
tural result within this vaunted estate, 
the American free people, and the 
civilized world making this condition 
only, that it be strictly circumscribed 
within their territory proper, as a so- 
ciety anomalous and apart, a com- 
munity tolerated, a “peculiar institu- 
tion,” which it is wisest and safest to 
leave to time. 

Such is the unprejudiced admoni- 
tion which thoughtful Europeans 
would address to the free American 
people. They have a victory to win 
more glorious than a contest for ex- 
tent of empire. That victory is the 
complete disconnexion of their own 
name and institutions from the curse 
and the complication ofslavery. That 
achieved, and the Border States 
drawn into the Free League, all 
other difficulties, geographical, com- 
mercial, or political, would vanish 
before their marvellous enterprise, 
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and their Republic not improbably 
become, being sobered by trial, the 
envy of the “world. Their leaders, 
however, 


“ Have ears more deaf than adders to the 
voice 
Of any true decision;” 


And the signal defeats at Richmond, 
far from producing moderation, and 
tending to peace, will be more likely to 
raise to infuriation the evil passions 
previously inflamed all but to mad- 
ness, and stimulate to new and grand- 
er exertions and sacrifices, which 
must prove equally barren of result 
and disappointing. The only hope of 
reasonable men now is, that the in- 
elasticity of the Northern finances, 
already stretched to their utmost 
limit, may obtain a hearing for the 
party of calmer counsels, whose num- 
bers are daily increasing. Of the 
waste of blood the gamblers for this 
deceptive stake make little account, 
but the very delay observed in put- 
ting their fiscal plans into operation 
is evidence of the unpopularity of the 
new imposts, and of the hazard upon 
which they are driving forward the 
war. Two months, it has been esti- 
mated, have yet to elapse before the 
crash of bankruptcy comes; and during 
this interval the cry will be for more 
men, new generals, another great 
effort. The men will, doubtless, be 
obtained. If the Irish section, who, 
in the words of the Z'imes, have “ ex- 
piated the follies of Repeal by dying 
to enforce Union,” can yield no more 
volunteers, the North is possibly 
prepared even for conscription. The 
struggle, then, is not over, though 
nearly so. The pride of the Americans 
cannot brook their present situation ; 
and just as, after Bull Run, they 
made magnificent sacrifices and pre- 
parations, so the illumination of Rich- 
mond for a series of Confederate vic- 
tories will nerve them to more des- 
perate and more reckless enterprises. 
Were there any good to come of it, 
we could admire this intrepidity ; but 
what is the hideous consummation 
sought ? . The acquisition of a deso- 
lated territory, whose fighting popu- 
lation has perished, whose crops are 
consumed by fire, whose homesteads 
are thrown down, whose ruin is com- 
plete. The Northerns are lavishing 
their resources, and burdening their 
posterity with enormous pecuniary 
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responsibilities, to enter upon a herit- 
age of slaves, neither to be controlled 
nor emancipated, for the negro dis- 
trusts the invader from whose tender 
mercies he has nothing to expect, and 
he is unprepared for freedom. He 
still clings to the old proprietor’s 
cause, and is ready to retire with his 
master to the fortresses, swamps, and 
forests, where rebellion would outlive 
the mightiest efforts of a conquering 
army. 

Now is the moment for Federal 
statesmen to proclaim an intelligible 
and rational policy. Mr. Lincoln has 
shown singular courage in the strides 
he has already made, in defiance of a 
strong though greatly weakened party 
in the North, towards emancipation. 
He does not lack vigour of mind to 
take yet another step. Let him agree 
to treat for peace, but on the basis 
that slavery shall for ever cease, in 
every modification of its principle, 
upon every foot of Northern soil, and 
that it shall exist in those States only 
(to be the acknowledged Southern 
Confederacy) where it at present fully 
prevails, all the rest, the Border States, 
and those still but partially peopled, 
such as Arkansas and Texas, being 
reserved forthe dominant Free Power. 
The Slave Republic would thus be 
confined within its proper domain ; 
and, the Mississippi secured as. a 
highway, the Northern people would 
have an outlet without which their 
independence might not be consi- 
dered complete. Matters will pro- 
bably shape themselves in this man- 
ner eventually, rough-hew them 
howsoever the parties may ; but 
it were the part of a statesman to 
discern the fact, and by anticipating 
it, check the further effusion of blood. 
It is the merest folly for any one now 
to say that the conflict is one for in- 
dependence simply upon the part of 
the South and empire on that of the 
North. This was the case as long as 
the Northern public looked for a 
reconstruction of the Union on old 
principles, but that day and _ its 
dream are gone. The most intelligent, 
and probably the strongest party 
numerically, now entertain no such 
hope or wish. A re-union on such 
terms would be a renewal of distract- 
ing feuds. The principle of their 
campaign, though they scarce admit it 
to themselves, and have formed no 
purpose upon the subject, is to eman- 
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cipate ; and as this is not to be done 
as yet by conquest, the next best thing 
is to accomplish it to the fullest pos- 
sible extent by moderate counsels. 
It is possible to achieve the result 
already spoken of —the establishment 
of a Free-Republic, embracing the 
Western and Border States, and su- 
perior in power and resources to the 
Southern Confederacy—by negotia- 
tion, without further suffering ; for 
the Confederates, though they have 
triumphed in a_ general engage- 
ment, know well that they can- 
not hold out as long as their oppo- 
nents. This result would be a 
victory much more valuable than the 
precarious possession of a widely-ex- 
tended region, full of pitfalls for an 
occupying army, a meet lurking-place 
for guerilla bands, and a continual 
source of cost and trouble. We 
should be sorry to see a Slave Power 
divide America with the Northerns, 
so as to cripple or dispirit a nation 
possessing many noble traits that 
outweigh its serious faults; but we 
fancy we can detect better prospects 
for freedom in allowing a strictly cir- 
cumscribed Slave State to exist than 
in a Compromise of similar character 
to the former gossamer compacts that 
did not survive the first puff of popu- 
lar agitation. Mr. Lincoln, probably, 
is prepared to recognise the force of 
this reasoning, but the Northern 
people are not yet educated to what 
might seem a submission. They can- 
not familiarize themselves with the 
idea of equality in the black man upon 
which this arrangement should rest. 
The change in their feelings cannot 
be wrought ina day. Such days as 
they are passing through, however, 
teach very rapidly ; and the failure of 
their arms at Richmond, the sudden 
and unanticipated revival of Southern 
vigour, has drawn them nearer to the 
sphere of reason. Several of their 
journalists have made bold to say at 
last that Providence cannot mean 
them to conquer in this war. Their 





“ Leaden messengers, 
That ride upon the violent speed of fire, 
Fly with false aim ;” 


Their largest efforts, repeated again 
and again with certain assurance of 
magnificent success, have been as the 
stone of Sisyphus. They are at the 
bottom of the hill again, and the as- 
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cent is more difficult than ever. This 
is the time to pause, and should Eng- 
land and France formallycounsel reflec- 
tion, it is not from any merely selfish 
motive, any contempt forthe Northern 
people, who have exhibited a heroism 
seldom equalled inthe world’s history, 
or any excessive estimate of Southern 
prowess; it is not from insensibility 
to the horrors of slavery, or a wish to 
see America weakened by being split 
into several portions ; but from a so- 
lemn conviction that conquest of the 
South, even if possible, is not so desi- 
rable for the North, or so well caleu- 
lated to promote its greatness, as an 
emancipation, embracing the widest 
possible extent of territory not actu- 
ally subject to the slave-owner’s lash. 

A very solemn moment has arrived, 
both for the Northern American peo- 
ple and those European Governments 
that are chiefly concerned in the du- 
ration and consequences of the war. 
It is expecting too much in the way 
of good sense and forbearance from 
the population of New York and 
Washington to suppose that they will 
consent to terms while under the dis- 
grace of a crushing defeat. The cir- 
cumstances impelling them to nego- 
tiation are indeed of the strongest 
nature, and there are some few signs 
among them of a reaction against the 
sanguinary spirit which has hitherto 
carried before it, as by a flood, every 
consideration that wise and _ cool- 
headed men dared to suggest. Still, 
unless the Confederate generals dash 
through the valley of the Shenandoah, 
and bear the palmetto flag in triumph 
within Washington itself, it is every 
way unlikely that the conflict will 
terminate at this stage. The news 
may come by the very next mail that 
the Confederate leaders have consum- 
mated their magnificent strategy by 
such a movement; and in that case 
the independence of the Southerns 
might be considered won, and its ac- 
knowledgment secured, for then 
surely, the European kingdoms could 
not hesitate to recognise them as a 
State de facto, however objectionable 
may be their constitution and prin- 
ciples. But, should the Federals re- 
cover the ground retreated over (and 
it is, at least, not impossible that they 
may), their losses in men and stores, 
great as these have been, will not pre- 
vent them from making a second at- 
tempt upon Richmond, an event in 
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which, for some short time longer, 
Europe, however trying the delay, 
must rest content with the position 
of a spectator. Our Government have 
heretofore acted with great wisdom 
and courage in resisting every effort 
to force them into a premature recog- 
nition of the South; and whether 
they continue this policy, or adopt a 
more active one, every intelligent 
person will deprecate any attempt to 
bring the power of party to bear upon 
them to influence their determina- 
tion. There is a great deal to be said 
on both sides of a question that is the 
most serious which has been put to 
our public men during the present 
generation, and the weighing of the 
reasons for and against should be ap- 
proached in a spirit the farthest 
removed from political caballing and 
narrow self-interest. The flippancy 
of those who allow very natural pre- 
judice against the Northern Ameri- 
cans for their social and political pe- 
culiarities to bias their judgment, is 
quite out of place here. The pro- 
priety of interference, and the nature 
and extent of it, are to be regarded 
from a high platform, and in an im- 
perial spirit, with a view forward to 
the effects of certain courses of con- 
duct, rather than behind to the cir- 
cumstances that justify them. 

Our sympathies are drawn to the 
South by the splendour of its achieve- 
ments; but it cannot prudently be for- 
gotten that, when the struggle is over, 
we shall have to live at peace with 
the North too. The Northern Re- 
public will have power to annoy us 
continually, by menaces of attacking 
Canada, while the Southern king- 
dom (as it may be), can neither help 
nor injure us, whatever line of policy 
we adopt. A recognition of the Con- 
federacy would unquestionably be in 
accordance with precedent, and justi- 
fiable on well-understood principles : 
but the expediency of such a step, 
not its defensibility, is the leading 
consideration; and even now, complete 
as has been the failure of the North 
before the Southern capital, it seems 
better still to forbear, that the North- 
ern States may be abundantly con- 
vinced by the honesty of our neutral- 
ity and the justice of our oe page 
Mediation has been ridiculed in the 
press, and advice offered to petulant 
combatants is most often construed 
by both as an insult, and all but in- 
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variably contemned. Nevertheless, 
that neither of the future Republics 
may have ground for imputing to 
European intermeddling, and especi- 
ally that of England, whatever in the 
final settlement may prove discredit- 
able or unsatisfactory, or to escape 
from the responsibility of failure by 
rolling it over upon us, were it not, 
upon the whole, wiser to wait a little 
longer, and let events solve what in- 
tervention may but more seriously 
complicate? To mediation the objec- 
tions are not so streng, and it certainly 
promises more than some are prepared 
to allow. Should it be offered, its 
basis must clearly be that indicated 
in a former portion of these observa- 
tions. The North should be counsel- 
led to have done for ever directly 
and indirectly with Slavery, and the 
South required to confine itself to 
those states where the “ Institution ” 
is complete, acknowledged, and do- 
minant. Advice of this kind, strongly 
pressed, would be in accordance with 
the policy of England and France 
touching the slave-trade, and would 
at once express the convictions of en- 
lightened Europeans as to the best set- 
tlement for the social evils of America, 
and by offering something to either 
party give both a good opportunity 
of retiring from a struggle of which 
one is at heart as sick as the other. 
With the great Northern Free’ Re- 
public that would arise from any 
such arrangement, it would be par- 
ticularly the interest of Great Britain 
to secure kindly relations; and for 
these, after being sobered by trial, the 
Americans will be found prepared, if 
we do not rashly place ourselves be- 
fore them in a hostile attitude at this 
the most critical moment of their 
national history. With all their faults 
and follies, we cannot help admiring 
these Americans of the North, whose 
enterprise has peopled and civilized a 
continent, and most of whose political 
difficulties have sprung from a state 
of society not of their own creating. 
We wish them more wisdom, but no 
harm. We lament over their afflic- 
tions, and seem by our language to 
favour their opponents more than we 
really do, from our strong conviction 
that their effort to subjugate a nation 
of heroes, led by captains of consum- 
mate skill, readiness in resource, and 
astounding celerity in action, is a 
gigantic delusion. 





